Letters January 24, 1901 to January 24,1902, 


1 
January 24, 1901. 
: Mrs. William Thaw, 
Pittsbure, Pa. 
Bod 1086. 
My dear Mrs. Thaw: 
- I reached home very comfortable on tuesday morning, and my 


cold, from which I was guffering, has avout passed away. I am very 
glad to be able to send you a copy of the unanimous action of the 
Board of Home Missions, agreeing to transfer the Collegiate Instifute 
its property, lands, buildings, and equipment to the trustees of 
Sheldon Jackson College, 


Permit me to say concerning the first resolution that so 
far as I know the Trustees of th» Collere have no intention to change 
the name of the Collegriate Institute. That school has won an envi- 
able reputation for scholarship throuchont the inter-mountain rerion 
and we all desire to keen the name while making it the Preparatory 
Department of the Collere. 


"n resolution three you will notice that the B0ard purposes 
turing over all the property of the Collees free under the conditions 
which follow on page two. ist. That the property shall be seoured 
to the Presbyterian Church forever for the purposes of Christian edu- 
cation, and that no mort@age shall ever be placed thereon. These 
conditions meet the wishes of 411 the friends of the Institute so 
far a3 I mow. We hope we are building for all time, and do not 
wish that any of the property should ever be alientated fron the 
Presbyterian Church. 


I understand that Bhis however will not vrevent the sale of 
the Collegiate Insitution property, in the future when the school 
shall be crowded out its present locetions that therecutrement ts 
that if so sold the money reecived for it, shall so into other 
educational property, probably on the main campus of the College. As 
the time will ooms when the present site will not onl y be too crowded 
but too expensive to hold for the school, and the moneysreceived from 

‘it will pat up equally good buildings on the campus with a surplus 
for partial endowment of the sume. 


Condition second has reference to the time when the trustees 
will be able to pyy the teachers and running expenses of the Prepara- 
tory Departmont. If Dr. Gordon our former financi al agent, had been a 
more efficient man we would have been able to have done so this com 
ine falle But it now looks very much as if we should have to leave 
it in the hands of the Woman's Board for the present. 


It is the purpose of the trustees however to assume to the 
support of the Collegiate Institute at the earleist practicabad mo- 
ment. Shortly after the action of the Board, the Trustees had a 
meeting and officially agreed to the proposttion of the Board. The 
resolution referred to in Dr. Thompson's letter of December 8, 1699, 
to myself personally, was a suggestion on the part of tke B0ard, to 
the Trustees that the advertising of lots to be sold or given away 
for the benefit of the College had created some cirticiam on the 
prt of those who were expecting to contribute to the College. 


That feature you remember was got uv» by Dr. Goddon, the former financial 
arent, in consultation with some of the Trusteos, but Genoral Baton and 
myself were not presnet and were not consulted, and would not have con- 
sented wexexnat if we had been. But with the displacement of Dre Gordon 
as financial arent, the real estete scheme dropped. 


I regrot that Mr. Salley did not kmow that the Board pro- 
posed to wive the property with cost to the Trustees. Y%ut under 
this new light, please indicate in what other form yyou would like 
to have your @ift go. There are two things which it seems to me 
for the interest of the Master's kinedom to accomplish. One is to 
secure pleiges for the salaries of teachers and other exoneses of the 
Prepartory Department so that the Trustees can assept the offer of 
the Board on September 1, 1901. 


If tt should meet with your apreval to elve two thousand a 
year without Interest for five years, I feel sonfident that under the 
impetus of your example I oan find to ro three other indies that wi l 
contribute certain amounts annually, the arerema te of which w! 1 sup 
port the Preparatory Department for this five years. And the second 
important thing under the circumstances is to seeure a plain building 
or part of a bulidige for the ‘irsat house or a part of the main builid- 
ing on the campus. If you prefer to give the $10,000.90to that 
rather than the support of the Preparatory Department, I think that 
I can find somes gentlemen that will join you in raising twenty-five 
or thirty thousand dollars, which wit) what we have on hand will put 
up the first building. 


[t is not the purpose of the Trustees to build larger than 
oresent needs, as it will be easier when the College crows to get other 
buildings to meet the growing need of more room. One reason why we 
are 30 soliscitous with regard to commencinze a building at the present 
time on the campus is to secure the title to eighty acros, before 
either of the two wentlemen that have made the offer shal i die, as 
their death might complicste matters, and their hearts micht not 
be of the smme disposition os these gentlemen. “But whether it is 
civen for the support of the Preparatory Derartment or for the erection 
of the Collerwe 8%ullding or for some other purpose, I hope you will 
sonitnue the condition concerning which you apoke to mo on Monday 
that there should beno debt inourred by the Trustees. I am strong- 
ly in favor of that myself. 30 strongly that my vote wudd go for 
dropping a professor, if there is no reasonalble expectation of sup- 
porting him without borrowing money,ind keep our work within our in- 
Comes 


Sut wen you have had time to think it over Yhope you will 
indieste in what way you vould prefer to help us, and then I will. 
lay the matter before the Tunstees at Salt Lake City. I cannot 
express to you the creat satisfaction I feel in your Interest tn the 
coOllewe. When for a time {t seemed as if you would not tnelude the 
College among your many Other objects of help, I asaure yoru it was a 
constant sourse of sorrow tO me. 


I have found by kone experience that our viers of Chursh 
work are very mach in accord. S50 it was a disappointment and sorrow 
to think that we were not also in acecord with the Christian Education- 
al Work in Utes, which to me seems the ey to the situation for the up 
buiiding of whe Master's Kingdom in Utah, and the gradual disinterra- 
tion of the Mormon Church. 


With kind rewards to the family, I remain, 
Yours truly, 


Sheldon Jaekson 
General Arent of Bducation 
in Alas. 


Jamary 30, 1901. 


Mrae Je Ue Kinesland, 
* 76 W. VWalnjt Street, 
Titusville, Paes 


My dear Mrs. Kingsland: 


I met De. Ke Pearson some three or four years ago on the 
subject of assisting our collewe at Salt Lake. At that time, the Con- 
eregationalists were also attempting to start, and he sald he would do 
nothing for eigher college unless they united. Afterwards I aaw it 
reported in the press that he had made an offer to the Congrorational 
College at Slat Lake, mnditioned upon their raising a certain amout. 
They sent their President east to try to fulfill the conditions, 
but failed in raising the money. This so discouraged them that 
they hdd eiven up att~ptine to start acollere and the field was le#t 
to tho Presbyterians. 


I do not kmow why, but 1t was seene’ to me that Yr. “earson 
has not erasped the imoertance of Sheldon Jackson Solleee, or he would 
have done something for it. It would not be adivisable for myself 
to make an effort, but an effort -n your part might accomplish some- 
thins, at hast it will leave us no worse off than we are now If 
mail you the report this afternoon. 


Wr. Frank Hoffstcott is a new name, and we have never applied 
to hive I hope you will write him and send the college circular. 
The Solleve set nothine from Mra. Thaw as yete Her cift which was 
montioned in the papers, is to the Board of Home Missions, and not to 
the Sollee. 


Te have about Sicht Thousand Dollards in hawid of the Thirty~ 
five thousand that «oe need for the craction of the tirst building 
The donation made by myself of which you speak is in unimoorved land 
in the city of Washineton, D.C. The real estate market here is so 
depressed that if we were to sell at the voresent time, it would be at 
a great sacrifice. Consequently we are holding it for better times, 
ind better prices. This is the reason we cannot sell it at the 
present time. 


Thanking you for your interesting letter, I remain, 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Bducation 
in Alaska. 


from Official Report of Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 


This was the beginning of our experience with the epidemic 
which, it was afterwards learned, oxtended the whole length of the 
Aleutian Islands, also along both the Amerioan and Asiati¢é shore to 
Cape Prince of Wales and into the Aretic, alone the Siberian coast be~- 
yond Cape Serdze-Kamen, and up the American side to Poént Hope. 


The disease in some cases com enced with measles, and was 
followed with the erippe, which was followed in turn by pneumonia, and 
én other cases commenced with las erippe and was followed by the meas~- 
les Or mmeumonia. The death reste was mainly confined to the ® origi- 
nal population, they being ingnorant or unwilling to take peoper care 
of themsleves, and in some casas where the physicion was in attendance 
they could not be made to dollow his direstion. The result was that 
hundreds died. 


In the village at Indian Point, Siberia, it is estimted that 
*& of the entire population died. This is also true of the Eskimos 
in the neighborhood of Teller Reindeer Station on the American side. 
Out of the population of three hundred on 31. Lawrence Island thirty- 
six died within a month. Forty per cent of the native s at Hulato and 
Koserefsky, Yukon Rive:, didd during Auguste Partiea of miners 
and ppospectors travelling through the region would come upon deserted 
native bute or tents containing un buried dead bodies. In some cases 
they found in these places young and helpless children whose parents 
had died leaving them entirely without support. 


[In One Gase a young baby was fourld alive in a hut trying to 
draw nouishment from the breast if its dead mother. At Port Claren- 
ce a dying mative summoning up his remaining strength seized his gun 
and shot dead the Indian doctor who was himself sick and would probab<- 
ly hove died in a day or two, if he had not been shot. Distressed 
natives in the neichborhood of Nome were gathered into a camp outside 
of the “ilitary Post where they could be attended by the military 
surgeén. At Teller Reindesr Station and at the several mission stat- 
ions in that region children whose parents had died, were gathered in- 
to an Orphanarce established by the missionarés,. 


Tris epicemic proved so fatal as to cause a panic, and when- 
erer a person died the tr ends fled from the house, leaving tne romains 
unbureid, or if in the neighborhood of a station to be care for by 
the méssionary. This epidemic cocured during the usual fishing 
season, when the natives sre acoustomed to dry their winter supply af 
fish, consequently very few fish were caught and the opening water 
has fomd them without a supply of food. As far as possible to pre- 
vent the comine starvation, General Randall, Ue3ed4., wrote the Secre- 
tary of War, Captain Puttle, R.C.3., the Secretar: of the Treasury 
Gavernor John Brady, the Secretary of the ‘'ntertor, presenting the des- 
titution among the natives and wniting in the request thit Lieuntenatn 
DeH. Jarvis, 2.0.3., should be d@gailed and authorized to supply vro- 
visions, and use the Revenue Sutter Bear to distribute them at central 
podats as far as the Bear sould reach them during the rem ining por- 
tion of the seagon, Consequently small supplies o° food have Seen 
left with the missionaries, government teachers, «nd Government Offi-~- 
Gers at such central places as they reside. These missionaries, 
teachers, and officials will act as local distributors under the di- 
rection of Lieutenant Jarvis. But notwithstanding the provision for 


winter, grave fears are entertained that there will be many natives so 


distant from these relief stations that they cannot be helped, and 
that there will be much sufferine and death in conse uence. 


REINDEER IN ALASKA MOT A FAILURE 
To the PR'SBYTERIAN. By Sheldon Jackson, DD, 


During the ast winter, is during the previous yeors, itens 
have appesred in the public press making the broad stateme t tht rein- 
deer in Alaska were a failure; that there is no sultable pastursge, and 
that the larger portion of the animals imported from Siberian were dead. 


At your request it affords me pleasure to be able to sxtea state 
that all the reports are missstatements. During the past eight years 
the government has had agents investigating the moss pasturage of 
Alaska, and have found permanent pasturage for nine million head of 
reindeer. The climate of Alaska is similar to tmt of Arctic Asia 
and Europe, where reindeor have thrived for centuries, and, as an act=- 
ual fact, experience shows that the reindeer born and raised in Alaska 
are larger and heavier animals than their parents, raised in Siberia, 
showing that there is no want of food, and nothing in the climate de~ 
trimnental to raising reindeer. Instead of being » failure the reindeer 
enterprise has proved a very ereat succesa in Alask a. 


Tt should be remembered that the rovernment has been engig~ 
ed in two reindeer énterprise in Alaska: One commended itn 1981 for 
the purpose of Iintrodueing and brédéine reindeer into Alaska, the 
second, in 1898, as a temporary ~easure for the purpose of conveying 
food to the miners in the Klondike and Yukon Valleys, who at the 
time were suppossed to be in danger of starvation. 


Sheidon Jackson Collewe, Salt Lake City, Utah. Incorporate 
ed. Trvstees elected by Présbytery of Utah. Gives Collere comlete 
noss to a Christian System of Sdueation embracing in the Presbyterian 
body four Academies and over twenty mission schools in tah. %ibieal 
inetruction euaranteod. 


Opened September, 1897. Eighty acres for @ampus offered 
conditioned on the erection of the first building. Thirty-five 
Thousand Dollars needed. Appeals both to patriotisn and Missionary 
zeal. Address Hon. John Zaton, DD.D., Washington, DeC., for infor- 
matione 


Dictated by 
Mrse William Thaw, 
BeOe Box 1086. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
Jamary 12, 1901. 


I shall agree to purchhse from the Board of Home Missions} 
tho buildings ‘mown as the 3alt Lake Colleciate Institute, for the stm 
of Ten Thousand ($10,009); the same to be offered by me freo 
of rent, for the use of Sheldon Jackson Collegiate Insitkte of Salt | 
Lake Sity, for five years, subject to the conditions hereino@ter named. 


I should wish the payments on this to extend over a period 
of five years, beginning March 1901, at which time $2,000 would bepaid 
to the Board of Home Missions for the ourrent use, of the Home Board 
tand the Yoman's Yoard jointly. ne year later a second payment of 
$2,000, torether with the accrued interest at 5% on $8,000, and thus 
until the whole amount is pe id over, and to be used as designated above. 


The main reason for having the payments distributed over 
that number of years isi, that an equal payment of increased re- 
venue shall in this way be received for a loneer perdod for regular 
mission work, (and not Anti-Mormon Crusades) in Utah. 


Whether the title deed to the porperty shall be retained by 
the Board of Home Mission, or transferred by them to Sheldon Jackson 
Collegiate I.stitute in trust for five years, (at the end of which 
time it sahll be their absolutely?) is a matter that oan be descided be- 
tween the two Boards. What I wish to euard against is, the too pre- 
civitate disposal of the property by th newly constituted beard of 

the Sheldon Jackson College. The conditions upon which my offer is 
mad@ XR are: 


First: fhe Trustees of the Sheldm Jackson Collegiate 
Institute shall pay all the runoing exp nses connected with the pro- 
perty, including taxes, insurance, and, whatever repairs are necessary 
for its proper preservation. 


Jecond: That the first new building 00 be erected by them 
shall be known as the "Sheldon Jackson College", (Main Building). 
Ag to any halis dormitories etc., to be erected, let those whose 
names are to be comnemor.ted bear the cOaste 


Third: That the @llege shall be under Synodical and not 
Presbyterial oversicht. 


If it were proper for me to do 80, I should like to advise 
that no bulidine be contracted for under two years from this date. 
By that time the financial conditinns of this country will probably be 
suchas to give better results for the same cost ag now. Economy in 
administrationg 30 lone as it does not crip le an undertakine, is surer 
to commend itsélf, than the Opvoosite course. 


111 this is respectfully submitted by one whose observation 
has been wide and whose experience with financially crippled insti- 
tutions, with showy buildings, has been exceedingly burdensome. 

(Signed) Mary W. Thaw. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Jmuary 26, 1901. 


My dear Dre Jackson: 


Ag I shall be more than ordinarily occupied noxt week, I 
write immediately on resei t of yours, inolosineg Dre. Thompson's letter 
to you, and coOyy of the resolutions outlinging plan by which the Seard 
hopes to have carried on, the work of the Salt Lake City Collesiate 
Institute. You inquire what I shlall now offer to do in view of this 
proposal, now awalting the decision of the Board of frustees of Sheld- 
on Yackson College. 


With all deference, and disalaiming mny thourht of boing 
captious in the matter, I can only naswer nothing. My offer was made 
as much in the hope of freeing the Home Board of a burden it need have 
never assumed, a: it was to help the Collere. It is beofee th Home 
Board; or at least I asmume it is, as a copy was sent to Mrs. Darwin 
James about a week ago; and at the game time one of the representatives 
of yo r College, Reve Mr. Bailey, now in the east. 


truly, [ cannot see what possivle benefit it would be to 
your College to have that property transferred on terms such as are 
smecffied. I[t wuld simply add one more piece of real estate to be 
held, so far as I can see, ‘in trust by you perpetuity. It would 
have to be supported absolutely by your own body, without yelaire 
one cent of revenue. I can make no further offer at present, and 
shall await with some interest the disposal of the one I have made. 
It is rathor amusing, but at the same tine refreshing, to note the 
abhorrence of any possible mortgage being unt upon th bkilding pro- 
psed to be transferred, expressed in the letter of the Senior Secre- 
tary of a Board which is carrying over a million dollar mortgaze on a 
bvildine it, too, had not gall to erect. 


I sendthis off at onece, in order that there my ke no mis-~- 
arpreehension as to my attitude toward, and understanding of, this 
question. With regards to all yours, I remain 


Yery sincerely, 


(Signed) ™. C6. Thaw 


% 226 Gates Avenve, 
BSrooklyn, New York, 
February 1, 1901. 


Dear Dre Jackson: 
SPS HHHHHREHSEHEHHORHROHEHHEKO HTH EHH OHHH HEC TETHER HHO B ERO OE 


I think with the endorsement of three of well mown business 
men of the financial basis of the present property of the College, mon 
who know the needs of that region, wi.1 be willing to aid in the work 
of the College in bulldines or endowment, but that should come first. 
I wonder if General Saton ever received the octopus ma, I had prepared 
and sent him some time ago; | have never he rd from him about it, and 
ferr it has gone astray. The agitation of the new orraintsation “The 
Interdenominational Gounmcil “ect., will keep up regarding Mormonsim 
ought to help you and must be in time, but our work for the amendment 
is up-hill work, and we are always in need of money. Bet ‘Iod" retens 
as doar Dr. Kendall use’ to say, and the itve ts surely ‘scomine when 
evary knee shall bow to Christ, and we can only do the work he assigns 
19 patiently and hopefully without anxlety toward holpine an that day. 


May you see tha desire fo vour heart within a few yeara, 
and the srownine glory of 311 your work so lon’ years for Bome Missima. 


Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Me &. James. 


February 11, 1901. 
indrew Oarnogie, Raq, 


My dear Sir: 


In your gwonerous distribution of libraries we hope you will 
not owerlook Sheldon Jackson “ollere. It is ineorporated under tho 
laws of Utah and Is in most hearty harmony with the American spirit. 
It has an ample campus adjoingte the oity of Salt Lake. It propos- 
es tO supply reading for both its students ami the peophe of the oity 
and by a system of exchange, after the plan of the 3tate Library in 
New York it hoves to supply students and people in three other lead~ 
ine towns located North and South in the center of Utah. In this 


inter-mountain remion thers is destined to »e an enormous population 
and those now thers are in erest neod. 


Yery sinoerely, 
Yours ete. 


President. 


February 15, 1901. 


Rev. He Ricmond Marsh, MeDe, 
- Joliet, Tiliinois. 


Dear Sir: 


Yours of February 7th is received and I hope very much to 
may find the fight kind of a medical missionary whom God will baess 
at St. Lawrence Island. It is en exceedingly important station. I 
have just had a confererce with Dr. Young concerning the meeting of 
the Presbytery at Zaele Silty. I do not think it wuld de safe for 
you to vo that way as you micht miss the "Bear* at Jomee Dre Young 
and myself acree thet the best place to hold the Presbytery will be 
at Ste Micael, then you and myself can probably be present. 


With kind re@ards to Mrs. Marsh and your parents, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 


General Agent of Sduecation 
in Ajaska. 


Baton Reindeer Station, Aleska. 
December 14, 1909, 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
General Agent of Education in Alaséa. 
Washington, D.o. 


Dear Sir: 


I have the honor to inform you that owine to the deen snows 
upon the portage, the two detachments of soldiers under Livetenants 
Smith and Grimes, who were engared in construetine the tleerranh line 
from Koltaz to Ste Micael, were unable to move thelr foree., Owing 
to the fact that they could not reach suppleits with thelr poor trans- 
portation before their provisions were exhausted, I reaponded to a 
Gall made by the army of officials, and went eo their aid with thétty- 
six sled-deer and gave them the needed assistance bringing them through 
the deep snow and to a point where they could be reached by mule teams. 


‘rusting this seets with approval, I remain]- 
Your obedient servent, 


(Signed) Francis H. Gambell 


Pebruary 20, 1991. 


Rev. Sheldon Jacktson,).D., 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D.c,. 
My dear “tr. Jackson; 

Your variousletters relating to a proposition of Mra. Thaw 
with regard to the Colleciate Institute have been received and care=- 
fully considered, firat in conference and yesterday by the Yoman'’s 
Board. I am obliged to say to you that the Voman's 3oard@ did not re- 


* 


ceive Mrs. Thaw's prppesition with favor and for the following ressons. 


The Yoman's Board has made a proposition 60 Sheldon Jackson 
Collese preparing the Collemlate Institute which holds mood unttl May 
first, 1991 and wntil the terms of that propostioOn, »by which the 
Woman's 30ard would turn the Collegiate Institute over free of charms 
on certain conditions, had been either accented or declined by the 
trustees of Sheldon Jackson Gollere, it was not proper for them to 
consider any other proposition. This was the first reason for their 
refusal to acceot it. “hey remarded themsleves in honor bowmd to 
convey the Institute to the Trustees of Sheldon Jackson Colleme, if by 
a wiven date those trustees meet the conditions imposed rezardine 
its future maintenance. 


In the second place we observe you say in one of your letters 
to Mrs. Thaw, “If it should meet with your approval to cive 32,000 
without interest for five years I feel sonfident that under the impe- 
tus of your example I can find two sr three other ladies that wil! 
contribute certain amounts annually, the agrregate of which will sup 
port the preparatory department for this five years.” I infer from 
that sentence thatvou had the idea that you would sucure the advm tare 
of that$10,000 for the running exoenses of the Collertlate Institute 
or tne Collewe, but bhis was not Mrs. Thaw’s proposition. The pro- 
perty which we propsoe to wive you free of charge she proposes to rive 
vs $10,000 for and turn it over to you without rent, subject to the 
same conditions which we had imposed in our offer. Furthermore, the 
Woman's Board is not willine to put a orice or $10,000 on proverty 
that is worth $40,090, Mrs. Tmw's proposition is to "Aeree to pur- 
chase from the Board of Home Missions” etoe If the Board of Home 


Missions were disposed tosell that porperty they could realize « auch 
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larger sum. “hey do not wish to sell it. “hey wish to give it to 
Sheldon Jackson College and desire only to sesure its conthnuance for 
a term of veirs as a Collegiate Institute that it may not revery aftet 
several ve ars to the VYoman' s 30ard to be taken up again. 


Ve aporeciate very much the kindness of Mrs. Thaw in mking 
the proposition. If we could see in it any advantage to your Sol- 
lere I am sure the Voman's Board would be more than ready to consider 
it favorably. But it leaves the Collowe for suport precisely whore 
it was before. I am eure I volee the sentiments of the Woman's foard 
when I say that they are exceedingly anxious that the trustees shall 
be able to within tho time specified to avail themselves of their offer 
amd I trust that sush response may be made to your appexl that the 
transfer can be concluded within the specified timee For us, how~ 
ever, to expend $10,000 upon the current work in Utah would not be the 
assistance which you need for the garrying out of the serme of our 
contracte And so with good wishes, I am, 


Praternalivy yours. 


(Signed) SO. Le Thomson, 
Secretary. 


arch 12, 1901. 


Rev. Vharles L. Thompson, Dede, 
Seoretary of t « Board of Nome Missions, 
156 “ifth AVonue, New York, RN. Yl 


My dear Doctor Thompgon: 


Vill you kindly brine before the officers of the Board and 
the Yoman's Board, at your conveniende, the matters with reference 
to the transfer of the Salt Laxe CSollewe Institute this simmer to the 
trustees of the College. 


I am not authorized to apeak officially in the name of the 
trustees, but they arelooking to Gensralajohn Baton and myself, for 
the funds which will enable them to supply with the terms of your 
very Kind offer of sgme monghs aro. 


General Zaton and myself have had the matter under cazeful 
consideration, and circumstances too lingthy for full detail in a 
letter have convinced us that the turtees trustess will not be abie to 
assume the support of the institute next September. B3ut we unite in re~ 
quostine that the Board will extend the time, and sive use one or 
more years in which to neot the preferred terns. 


We are makine steady vro@resa towards getting on our feet. 
There is a crowing interest on the part of certain persons to hély us 
raise money. The property in Washington is gradually >eing >rourht 
out of the confusion into which it is thrown by Dr. Gordon, and we 
think we seo light ahead. 
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Therefore, we would most pespectfully ask that the offer de 
continuedfor another year or more, for us to work up to. When I 
met you something over a year ago, I expected to be continued in nay 
former rugged health and be able to go into the field a few weeks and 
raise the money if necessary, but this past winter I have been re 
minded by the physicians that I should not work as in former years, 
and confidentially may say to you, that I am threatened with a 
severe suggtcal operation when I return from Alaska next fall. 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


Maroh 23, 1901. 


Ure De Le Olin 
Roard of Home Wissions 
156 Fifth Ave, New York, N.Y. 


Dear 3rother: 


Yours of the 20th is received. I have sent the letter from 
the General and office to all the Missionary Socleties. 


it Point Barrow church 640 acres at the new location proposed 
by Dr. “Marsh,Gamblell of 3t. Lawrence Island. (all the vacant srace 
around the mission buiidine and an outlet to the lake. Say 640 acres 
in an oblong form.) 


Haines 649 acres. Hoonah 649 acres. Juneau (outside of town) 
649 acres or iess. Sitka 640 acres, with the understanding that the 
Board will deed to the owners of that, the model cottages the lot: 
upon which the buildings stand. 

Bt. Wrangell, all the vacant land around the Church and mission. 
Saxman, 640 acres with the same condition. Jackson 640 acres with logs 
to natives. 


A few days ago I sent in my unusual report as Presbyterial 
Missionary to Alaska. When convenient, please forward my salary. 


I have also asked for reappointment. 
Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


P.S. I have not been able to bring the question of pur- 
chasing the houses at Point Barrow before the Commissioner of Ed- 
vuaction. Ye are still waiting to see how much money, we will have. 


Reve John MeoBlmoyle, 
Elkton, Bd. 


“y dear 3rother: 


Yours of “March 28th is received, also receipts for which 
please accept thanks. ‘The ladels will yet receive deeds to the lots 
if they wish them. The delay arises from the fact that at the time 
the lots were promised the trustees had not yet received a deed to them, 
and, throurch a combination of circumstances, have not yet received the 
deeds. 


The history of the matter is as follows: Two gentlemen in Salt 
Lake City donated 80 acres of fine land for the College conditioned 
on the erection of a college bullding upon the land. The deed to 
the land, I understand, was duly made out and signed, and then left in 
escrow, to be dilevered to the trustees whenever the money was ir hand 
for the erection of the college building. T ese same gentlemen after- 
ward made a verbal promise that they would day out in sity lots, ad- 
joining hand to the campus, and would allow the college trustees a 
yr centage on all lots sold oy the trustees. 


It was thsea lots that Docto® Gordon, with the approval of a 
majority of the trustees but not with the approval of President Eaton 
and myself, offered the donors. Gneeral Eaton and myself took the 
ground that anyone who wished th g® help the college would be willing to 
make an out and out donation to the sollege, and not have half of 
their donation only, help the colleza. 


Dre Gordon, through his mismanagement, failed in the erection 
of the bullding, consequently the trustees, up to te present, have not 
received a title to the land and therefore they have deen unable to mate 
deeds to several parties who contributed to the colles with the ex- 
pectation of receiving a lot. 


There are probably others thet are similarly situated to “fiss 
Finley and "iss White, both of your church. 50 far, the trustees 
have been unable to met a list from Dm tor Gordon of the parties con- 
tributine, and they are commencing arranrements to eo into the courts 
to compel an accounting. 


Thig statement of yours, is the first information we have had 
with regard to the two ladies in question. I have no doubt that 
others have ocontribcted, concernine whom we have no knowledge, but 
wworeever we gun hold of names, ultimately the trustees will scarry 
out the agreement, Our struggle this year, as well as last, waa to 
raise money for the first building. The bullding erected, then the 
trustees will have some lots, and will deed them to the parties to whom 
they are due, 80 far as we can find out who the parties are. 


I am very sorry that Doctor Gordon has made this failure as it 
delays an improtant work, and has given rise to suspeicions on the 
part of those who do not mnow the oireumstinces, and whom we cannot 
imform because we have not thelr names. 


Howevor, all those that have given for the Lord will resolve 
their reward and for some wi-e purpose the Lord has allowed this 
thine to occur. We can Only pray that it ill ultimately prove for 
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the furtherance of the Sosgvel. 


Kindly show this letter to the above ladies. I will return 
you their receipts in this. 


Vory truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alasitn. 


April 1, 1901. 


Zo the Trustees of 
Sheldon Jackson College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Sirs: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipts of a 
letter dated “arch 8th, 1901, from the Secretary of your 
Board comnmnicatine officially to me your action in electing 
me to the office of president and financial agent of the 
College. 1 gre tly appreciste the honor you have conferred 
upon me, and the expression of your confidence. 


T have given the subject careful thought and recognize 
the great Opportunity it would afford of doing a work, with 
Sod's blessing, in the suacess of which I am very deeply in- 
torested. Not a day passes that the College and its inter- 
esta are not in my heart and in my prayers, but this privilege 
of takine the presidency for the present 2t least mast be fore- 
fone, as I am 30 situated that I cannot yet give up the Alas- 
ka work without ereat detriment to the kinedom of Christ. 


I hope to be in Saat Lake, im April 99th, and if you 
wish, will be glad to meet and confer with youe I think that 
we can find another way out of our ocresent difficulties. [fF 
I had been able to have accepted your eall I would have asked 
tha General Zaton be continued President emeritus without 
salary, and I think that whenever we secure a president it 
will be both aporopriate and to our interest to continue 
General Eaton's relation to us. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


April 3, 1901. 


Reve Be Of Campbell, 
2216 Blisworth Street, 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 


the nev. Tr. Ya 
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The Rev. Dr. Halsey, Secretary , Board of Pbreign Missions, 
has tindly sent me your name an d address as one that desires to co, 
a3 a medical missionary. H esaysa that it ls not yet certain 
whether the foreken Board will be able to sent you or not, and he 
give me permission to procure you for Alaska, provided the Lord 
halps you to see it your duty to go. 


I nave been looking for two years for a medical missionary for 
St. Lawrence Island, to take up the work of Mr. Ve Ce Gambell and wife 
who made a good beginning at that pla ce; came home for a winter's 
rest, and mpon their return were drowned at sea in the foundering of 
thelr vessel. St. Lawrence Island is the largest island in 3ering 
Sea and south of Bering Straits. On the extreme North-westveern corner 
is a village of Eskimo, numbering about 300 people. I send you a print- 
ed report of Rev. Yilliam Doty, who apent the winter of 228% 1898-9 at 
that pbace, This will cive you a full accowt of the condition of the 
people. 


There will be no other mission or white families on the island 
except those connected with the Mission. Ye have placed a herd of 
tame reindeer on the island, and your only associstes will probably 
be two families of Laplanders or Norwegiens in charge of the herd 
under the direction of-.tha missionary. The field, for a heathen one, 
is attractivee As soon as you get command of the language I think 
you will find the peopte readily futning to the Gospel. That has been 
the case in other of our Eskimo missions. At any rete you will @ind 
a people ned@ding the Gospel and needing a physician. 


Your dgtkes will be varied of course; attending the sick, 
wintness bearing for Christ, and teaching the children in the school. 
@he salary will be $1,200 a year and house rent. The place is 
isolated from the workd, and usually the only ships to cali are a 
United States Revenue Cutter, andtwo or three whalers en route to 
the Arctic. The latter freeuently bring liquors and make troubel, but 
the only comumbication with the world that you can count on is the 
Gall of the Revenue Cutter on its wayonorth in June, and ite return 
south in September. Consequently, you will gat but one or tro malla 
in the year. Sut this very isolation from the wrld gives the mis- 
sionary crester control over the people, and enables him by the 
blessing of God, to bring them out of barbarism into Shristian civilé- 
zation, and mould them according to his own views of what is best. 


There is a comfortable missionary realdente of three rooms and 
s @o0 dtatand sized school house that is also used as a church; also 4 
store house for provisions. It 3 proabbly that whoever goes will be 
required to start in May or June, conse ;uently thers is very l'ttel time 
for preparation, and I am sorry that I could not have heard of you before. 


I hove been inquiring in various directions throuch the vol~ 
unteer student organization ind medical missionarydschools, and making 
t a matter of dally prayer that I shou'd be guided to the right man. 


If this impresses you favorably telerraph me, % Mited States 
Bureau of Education, VYashington, D.C., for if you decline I will 
have to pick up somebody without a knowledge of medicine, «nd whoever 
goes needs to know it at once. 


e@eeceeevee eee eeeaeoaeee eee eewr eee ee eeaeeeoeaeeeeoeeeeeeereeeeeeeseeeeaee 


Very truly yours, 
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Neah Yay, VYashingoon, 
November 26, 1991. 


Reve Sheldon Jackson, 
Washington, D.0. 


Dear Sir: 


Mrs. W. 3. Ladd of Portland, wanted me to write you about the 
site for a Mission Coktege and Reading Room here. . Before getting her 
letter I had written Mrs. Chas H. Dickson a Presby. in the Indian service. 
I have gotton no reply, I suppose he is out of town. As Mra. Ladd is 
very anxbous to have it settled perhaps you will kindly see about it if 
Mre Dickson has not done so. All the villare and near surrounding country 
except I where the Post Trader has house and garden, 1a claimed by the 
Indians 30 I wrote the Department throught Mr. Morse, Agent, asking them 
if they would set aside half an acre for our use if donated by an Iddian. 
A copy of this I sent of Mrs. Ladd in which I asted to bey. IT did not 
intend this to be sent to Mesuxxkaddxin in to the “epartment but for some 
reason it went. The answer I received through teh Agent spoke only of 
buying and said it could not be done until I could choose a bit of un- 
claimed land and have it set aside. There is no unclaimed land I imow 
of near thevillare. I do not care how far I go for my Own home but a 
Peading Poom would be useless there. "“nowing Indian law perhaps you 
Gan tell me what to do. Some of them have tvo lots in the village 
and one of them is willing to give me half an arce of n woccupled 
place he has. Or course we will m&e him apresent in return but that 
will not be buying. Please advise mo if it is possible to accept such 
an offer. The Agent will give no help because he does not want me here. 
87 hinderine the schemes of him and hia father-in-law the Post Trader 
I have ineurred their enmity and they have tried in vain to get rid of 
me. One Indlan said to another the cther day "®here’a one Mr. Draper 
and Mr. Morse can't run Miss Clark. She’s too much “for them.” 


A pelee of Sentehr weranite is hard to crush. They dave tried 
in every way to *eep the Indians fromattending the services, have »boy- 
cotted, but still I am here. A sentence I read yesterday exnersses my 
position better than I can put it: "It is « great thing to stond in the 
midst of persecutio: and opoosition, and to “now in your heart that while 
men revils, and doubt, and reprouch you, God believes mn you. God hus 
chosen you, God hus apolnied you, and were every mac ond womsa du the 
world « devil ten tiwes ever you would stand unmoved. God gent me here 
Fe stands by me, mever hides His face and whatever comes I wiil aot go 
tiil ae gives me marching ordera. I have been happy through it ajl 
have hardly mown a derk houre I am to be envied not pitiea for His 
strength is made perfect in my weakness. My heart has been sore how- 
ever for one of the Indians who has stood by mg right through. You 
know how hard it is for an Indian to bear ridicule. Ge hus, done 
everything to please the government party but they will not be 
pleased, and do all they oan to keep from getting an extra pennyl 
te is an educated, progressive hard-wr king man. He was primary 
teacher last vear but gave it up expecting to wet the >;S. place 
for he he ard his license was not removed. Hewould not accept their 
terms and was cast oute The Agent expects tobe replaced by a man who 
will not act as both doctor and agent and he says if he cannot get ano- 
ther place under government he wants the ~.S. place himself. If hhegéts 
another nosition he wangs to keep his father-in-law there. If he gets 
it and his father-on-law Mr. Draper had the contractto supply meat for 
the government last year. Tis Indian Chestoque Peterson brought it 
ready made and dressed to him for six centa a pound. Mr. Dramwr weighed 
and turned it to the government. 
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When “Mr. Draper did not wet a lincense this year “ry! Peterson 
asked the agent for contract. He aaid he was not goine to cet mat for 
the 014 people this year. A little later he heard he had given the con- 
tract to a white man at Port Angeles. This same white mm used to come 
on the Res. and buy up all tho cattle at his ow price till Mr. "eterson 
teok the business from him. It is supposed he gives a bonuse It seems 
sO ridiculous for the covernment to pay to have seat sent here when “r. 
Peterson is shipping every week either dead or alive. The cutting of 
ths wood was given to a white man Agent said the Indians would not have 
it done in time for there was only two months but the white man is still 
at it and ifve months have gone. We would have to pay the Indian in full. 
I hope both Agent and Post Trader will be removed and a new set come far 
their influence aver the Indians is not good. They have no work for 
truth and they stoop to things other would disdain t 6 touch. 


Yours in the “Master's Service. 


(Stened) Helén ¥. Slerk 


December 9, 1901. 


Mrs. William Thaw, 
P.O. BOX 1086 ‘ 
Pittsburg, Pae 


My dear Mrs. Thaw: 


Yours of December 4th, enclosing a letter from Rev. Georse 
Bailey, and your response to the same is received. In accrodance 
with your request I return Mr. Bailev's letter to youe When I 
get over to New York I will try to wot at the bottom of things 
with reference to the Board's purposes with regard to the sol- 
lemwea at Salt Lake Citye I have no fears as to the ultimate suc- 
sess of that institution. With my tntimate kmowledre of the 
needs of the Hom “fission work from Mexico to Alasi« I am thorourch- 
ly sonviced that there is no such urgent work under the Home 
Missions. And that urcency will secure its sucocess in time. 
Our present struecvle however, would be much less severe if 
the Board wonld do ita dbty in that matter, but Bourd or no 
R0ard we will keep at vork, as lone as we live to secure its 
establishment and when, perhaps, our patience and faith has been 
sufficiently tried, frienda will be raised up for us « ther inside 
or outside of the Board. 


I had a hard trip this least aunmner owing to the fact that 
the Revenus Cutter 32AR was detained by the machinists strike 
On Puget Sound until July. However, I made the usual visit to 
St. Lawrence Island, and fee much ensovrared on my impressions 
of Dr. Edgar ©. Campbell and his wife, °f whom I saw considerable 
during the two weeks I stopved at Teller Reindeer: atation. He 
had been preparing himself ag « medical missionary @or Siam, but 
when the call came for Alaska, as at the time there did not seem 
to be an opening in Slam, he accepted the podition «t St. Lawrence 
Island:afterwards he received an appointment from the Foret 
Board to Slam but was willing, and did go go Alaska Instead. 


Very truly yours, 
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December 18, 1901. 


Rev. Harry ©. Minton, D.D., 
Pitherspoon Building, 
Philadelvhia, Pas 


My dear Dr. Minton: 


I have understood that Mr. Robert Pitcairn who you appoént- 
ed Vice-Moderator of the last General Assembly is a warm personal 
friend of Mr. Carnegie. In these days when Mr. Carnegie seems 
to be at loss to wet rid of his fortune, and is giving money so 
lavishly, the "Sheldon Jackson College”, of Salt Lake City, the 
Only Christian Collere of any denomination within 700 miles of 
Salt Lake City, wishes to make application for $25,900.00 for a 
library dbuildine. Ye hitherto have been wmmable to set the enr of 
“Mr. Carnegie, and if you can sive me a letter to Mr. Carnegie 
I will open correspondence with him, and if I find him willing 
to approach “r. Carneris or secure inysclf an audience, I will 
fo on to Bittsbure for that purpose. 


SHOES HH STH HRHESHESHEHEHSOH ER OHOHEHREH SHR EHHEHEKREEHEH OHO OHE HHH E HOHE 
Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


December 19, 1901. 


PocoOpson, Chester County, Ya. 


Dear Sir: 


- Yours of the 12th is received. In reply to your :uestion 
my impressions are that the Court set no préce upon the property 
which was turned over to the Trustees of Sheldon Jackson Colleges. 

I remember that the impression was fastened upon my mind at the 
time that if the executors should place the property on the mrket 
for sale it would realize but little over the amount necessary 

to settle with the heirs, but if the property could bs kept intact 
until real estate advanced in Yashington there would probably be 
enouch left after paying the heirs to build the Gunton-Temple 
id.morial Church in accordance with the request. 


It was with this expectation and hope that the Trustees of 
the College with the avprobation of the Board of Home “Missions 
assumed the responsibility of ¢zrryine out the provisions of the 
will of Yr. Temple. In order to do this they berrwoed the en- 
tire amount that was necessary for the vayment, in full, of the 
heirs and are now trying to nurse the property in such a way that 
they can repay the money borrwoed, principle and interest, from 
the estate, and have sufficient for buildiog the Memorial Chruch on 
the grounds of the College for the use of the students of the in- 
stitution and the neighborigg community. Nething has been done 
as yet towards the erection of the church, simply becuus» the 
rents se cured from the proSerty have been tbsed up in placing the 
property in ropair and in payine the interest on the money borrow- 
ed to settle with heirs. The college is living in the hope that in 
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not very distant future they may be able to erect said church. 


If you have, at any time oecasion to visit Yashington, I 
wish you would hunt se up. I would be very glad to make your 
ac ;uaintance and interest you in the College with which your 
Ausit’s name will be so cleaely lin&ed. 


Vory truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Ament of Education 
in Alas*a. 


January 1, 1992. 


Rev. Georges Norcross, D.D., 


Carlésle, "a. 
My dear Brother: 


I have at St. Lawrence Island as assistant superintendent of 
the station, saved sallor, the only one that oscpsed with his life from 
the wreck of a vessel last winter on the coast of that Island. 

He disires to devote his saved life to the evangelization and help of 
the hesthen on the island. He has had nossecial education but it 
very anxious for a simple commentary that will help him understand 
the Bible better, and wishedme to brine him next year some Christian 
books, at his expense. Me specially morationed a Concordance, Bible 
Dictionary, Commentary and Josephus. 


I notice that in the enclosed sidvertisement euch hooks, and 
others of ten volunes for 810. Do you think that would de a good salee- 
tion? I mow nothing about the exsellance of Pauaset Bnoyclopedia, 
nor the Concise Cychopodia of Religious Mmowledce, nor Sder:heim'’s 
life and times of Jesus. Please let me mow what you think this 


~~ iP , — oy ease — ee ear " 
offer and return the c2dvortisement to me. 
@@eeenaeee eee eGe seer r eee e eee eeeGeeee severance sr eer eee seee eae eeee ease 
Tan « « % 
iery truly yours, 


Sheldo~ Jaakson 


Jonuary 1, 1992, 


w 


Misses Villard, 
Auburn, New York. 


My dear Friends: 
SORSCSHCHE SOSH ESCO HH RHHROH HEH HS HOHRHSHRSHRHEHR OREO HHH RHE ORE EOS 
I have been for months hoping and praying for an oOppor- 
tunity to visit Auburn in order to have a good talk with oyou over the 


affairs of our Christian College in Utah. The Missionary Soolety 
of the Phedlogical Seminary has invited me to make them an address on 
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Monday evening, January 13th, this brings me to Auburn, wkero I will 
probably arrrive on Saturday afternoon of the llth. Possibly Dr. 
Hubbard or some of the Other pastors may wish me to give a mission 
address in their churhces on Sabbath; if so I will be gald to do it. 
On Monday, if convenient to yourselves, I will we vory glad tocall 
and see you at your home. If you think Lt would accomplish anything 
for the Master I would be gald to hold a parlor meeting say on Mon- 
day afternoon, in some one’s parlor, at which the wealthier Presby~ 
terilans of Auburn micht be invited to meet me. Thiswould give me an 
Opporutnity of laying the claims of the College upon the hearts of 
those who are sO situated in tho matter ofporperty thet they can 

give to the ordinary ceuse of the Church, and yet have means to clive 
in addition special objects that conmnend themselves to their judgment. 


eeeeeOee eee eoeeeeeeeeeeeeecevaeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeaeeeveneevaeseeeaeee 
Very truly yours} 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Eduction. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington, D.C. 
November 20, 1991. 


Division of 
Revenue Cutter Service. 


Lieutneant ¥. He. Cushing, R.O.3., 
Commanding 0.3. Steamer THETIS, 
Port Townsend, Vashington. 


fan us rye 
Dear Cushing: 
e@ee@eeeeceev Oe eeecoeaeee Cee eeeaweeeeeaea eee eeseeeseeeeeveeaeeaseoseeseeaee 


Now I presume thit you never mew Dre Jackson 66Bsonally be- 
cause if you had I cannot imagine that you could have paid so littée 
attentionto him as is indicated in his letter. He is one among the 
few men to whom the Demrtment has accroded grea@ consideration. He ia 
an eminent man in his profession and whatever others may say, one of 
the most upricht, honorable and valuable sen in any branch of the pub- 
lic service. He has for yerrs been inpl«yed upon Alaskan work for 
the Department of the Interior and has an established reputation for 
orobability and interrity. I know it is quite the fashion to ridicule 
and tras traduce Dr. Jackson, but I do not believe this "fashion"\lis 
indulged by any man who knows him, and I am certain in saying 
that however scandalous the talk, and it is nothing but talk, he is 
in every respect a superior mane He has been a cabin passenger in the 
BZAR every year for many years, and I have yet to hear that he has 
ever, in ayny way, abused any privilege or in any mammer made himself 
obnomious. He was armed with an authoritative letter from the De- 
cartment which should have secured for him th e utmost consideration. 
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T am Sorry that you did not welcome him to your ship, gsve 
hima seat at your table, and treit him like the gentleman he is. 
Surely you gould, out of the abundant facilities at your disposal, 
have accroded him a comfortable berth in the cabin and made his stay 
what it should have been made, without the least inconvenience to 
yourself, 


You may not be aware of the fact, but it it true that Dr. 
Jackson was very able and largely instrwnental in getting through 
the appropriation for the THETIS, his standing among legislatora x 
here is of the highest. 


eeeeoeeeeeeeeenveeovedveeee Beas een aeeeveeeeaeo eevee ea eeereeaeeeoenvn eee eeeeve 
Very sincerely yours, 


( Sigwed) C.F. Shoemaker. 


January 6, 1902. 


Mrs. Pe He Pierson, 
Woman's Board of Home Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenues, New York City. 


“y dear Friend: 


Tn accordance with your request at the conference in New 
York I send you a list of the salaries paid the teachers at Sitka. 
I notice that “rs. Saxman ia paid now at a rate of $720.00 a year. 
This will be reduced next year to $540.00 the same as the others. 
Ye have fixed on $540.00 rather than #590,00 because it makes an 
even *60.90 a month for the 9 months that they are employed. 


Very truly yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alaska * 


Salary Liste Alaska School Service, 1901-1992, 
Teachers. ___ Logation i O2rly Salary. 


Mrs. Clara Gwin Yna las ka $650. 

Yiss Ann Mann Una las ka 990,09 
Prank Ae Golder Unga 720,00 
Charles E. Bunnell Kodiak 5490000 
Mrs, Charles B. Bunnel]Xodiak 720.00 
Awe Ne Bvane Wood Isl and, Kodiak §40 .00 
Mrs. Ge We Pajoman Afognak, Kodiak 720.00 
Miss Gertrude H. SpiersSitka, No. 1 720.09 
Mrse Me Ae Saxmna Sitka, Nos 2 7209000 
Miss Kate Spiers Douglas 900.00 
Victor Le Holt Deiglas 540.00 
Miss May Mackentosh Haines B42 «00 
Mrge Je Be MeParland Hoonah J ani he 

Miss Nellie Green Jackson 540.00 


Rev. “dward Marsden Samman, Hetchikan 540.00 
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Miss Bertha Runt Gravina, Ketchikan 
Mrse Anna Re. Moon Kake, Ft. Yrangell 
Miss Minnie Robertsonfort Wrangell, No. 1 


We Ge Beattee Fort Wranerell No. 2 
Mrse Susie 3ernardi Cape Prince of Wales 
Lther M. Scorogers Teller 

Mrse BeH. Rook Carmel 

Raphael Crimont Koseraffsky 

Mary Stephen Moseraffsaky 

George J. Back Sitka Industrial Sch. 
Yrae Ee. C. Heiser " " " 
Miss L,zze Kedashan 4 Kg 2 
Miss Olea Hilton " * sad 


Reve Js LOOmis GouldKasaan 


$540.00 
840.00 
650.00 
720.00 
900.00 
1080 /00 
720,90 
540. .00 
504.00 
504.00 
540.00 
225 /00 
640.00 
600.00 


LEYTERS January 27, 1902 to Ostober 6, 1902. 
1 


Pebruary 4, 1902. 


Miss Helen Clark, 
€ Rev. D. D. Rosa 
4151s Market Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 


My Dear Priend: 


Yesterday I went to the Land Office acain concerning a place 
for you to build a reading room at Neah Bay, and found that I had 
received from then on my former visit a wrone impression and that 
nothine from them had been arrangsd by which you could accomplish 
your purpose. It seems that the last letter that they sent the agent 
was based on the idea that you wanted to purchase Mr. Peterson's 
house as well as sround and the Department décided that that conid 
not be allowed. After my conversation with them I find that they 
are willing for this, that is Mr. Peterson will give you the use 
of this half acre of land that the mission can build upon it with 
the understanding that they get no title to the land and that if 
Mr. Peterson should change his mind he couid reclaim the land with 
the building erected upon it by the ladies. 


You know the law is that no Indian can alienate his 
allotment. As this is the only way to secure a location in the 
village I think that if I was you, and had confidense in Mr. 
Peterson [T would go ahead. Doubtless at the expiration of 25 
years that an Indian is not allowed to alienate his land, you 
could then wet title. At any rate the use of the lot for 25 years 
will be worth the cost of the buildine if you should eventually 
lose it. Moreover, if you lose it at the end of that time it 
will so to a san whom the soeiety would like to helo, becuase, he 
was whllince to help the soatety ret a start. 


If there is anything further that I can do in the matter 
please write ne araine 


Very truly yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 


General Agent of Education 
in Alas*a. 


February 7, 1902. 
Reve Re Ge WoNiece, D.D., 
#12468 Blaine Avenue, 
Salt Lake @iéyy, Utah. 


Dear Doctor MceNieve: 


Yours of January 5Jth is received. I am now spending my 
evenings auditing Mr. Quincy Haton's accbunts as agent of the College. 
As the monthly reports of bhe receipts from rentals of the houses and 
of expenditures are sent regularly to the Trustees I am adding up 
those, but giving my time and attention to the comparison of receipts 
with payments. During the last year I notice that a considerable 


anount was paid to Jeneral Baton on back salary duo him. T understand 
that it is now all pald up and that, hereafter, the surplus can be sent 
to Salt Lake. When I get through with the papers I wiil know better 
how much of the income ought to be saved for transmitting to Salt Lake. 
I think "Westminister" would be a good name. | also think it 1s a good 
pian for Dre Bailey to make his headquarters here if he takes the 
presidency. I think, however, he wlll still need the services of a 
regular real estate agent for the most economical looking after the 
houses. And, if that is done it might be better for him to live in 
some surburban town near Philadebphisa where he could easily reach New 
York and Pittsbure; these @bving the three wealthiest centers for se- 
curing funds. We will glad to see him here and assist him what we 

Cane 


With kind revards to your family, I remain, 
Yery truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Arent of Education 
in A las Ka * 


Action of the Preabytery of Alaska, in Session at Sitka, 
Alaska July 15, 1875, reaffirming the official account of the comnence~ 
ment of Presbyterian Missions in Alaska, as adépted by the Presby- 
tery of Alaska in session at Sitka, Alaska, September 15, 1884. 


- ~~ -—< —~ - ad 


Attention having been called to an article peblished in ‘The 
North and Vest" of June 20, 1895, by Rev. ". 3. Holt entitled 
“Authentic History of Alaskan Missions" the Presbytery of Alas*a 
desire to reply that the said article is misleading and one-sided. 


Zhat while acknowledging the interest which Dr. A. Le Lindsley 
took in the establishment of Missions in Alaska, they do not re- 
cognize him as the "founder of the Alaska Mission" as claimed by 
Mr, Holt. 


Dr. Lindsley was but one of several gentlement working at the 
same problem at the same time. And the Christian public is right 
in considering that the one who first commenced active work, and 
continiously pushed it until the present time is our co-presbyter 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 


It is conceded that if the facts of a man's life are wanted, 
that the man himslef is the best authority as to those facts. 


Having this in mind the Presbytery of Alast*a at its first 
meeting September 15, 1884, prepared and ado ted after full and 
careful consideration an official statement of the rise and pre- 
eress of the »resent work of the Pres»yterian Church in Alaska. 


° 


The history was prepared while all the first Missionaries were 
still in Alaska except Rev. George W. Lyon, who was only here a few 
months. And every minister present at Presbytery eagcent one, and 
he, upon his return home, signified hia aporoval of the paper. 


More than that the Historical Statement was submitted to 
such of the lady missionaries as were present and had taken an 
active part in making the history. 


This historical statement prepared by the ploneers of the 
Presbytery at & time when they were all present and the work was 
still fresh in their memories, is as follows: (seo printed histort- 
cal statement entitled "The Prosbyterian Church in Alaska) an of- 
ficial sketch of its rise and progress, 1877-1984, with the 
minutes of the first meeting of the Presbytery of Alas’, Sheldon 
Jackson, D. De, Stated Clerk, "ress of Thomas MoTi11l & Co., 1107 
B Street, Yashéngton, D. 0., 1886.” 


— Bn aE — 


Done in Presbytery in session at Sitka, Alaska, this 15th day 
of July, 1895. 


S@eegeseee eevee eeeaseeeeeeeeceeeae eee eeeeseeeeeceseoeecenenoces eae eee aeeae 


February 17, 1902. 


Mrs. Heben 3. Robinson, 
Menlo Park, San Matio Co., Cal. 


My dear Mrs. "obinson: 


Yours of Pebruary 10th enclosing check for $100.00 for College 
is safely reseived. I think you are entitled to doubke thanks for 
not watting for me to write you for your annual subscription as 
so many others do. 


Durine this past year this College has been able to secure a 
campus One ind three-quarters miles nearer the center of Salt 
Late City than the one we had last year, and more desirable in 
every way. Our sreit trouble at oresent is that we have not yet 
secured funds enouch for the erection of a Gollewe building, but 
have been compelle’ to hear our classes in rooms borrowed from the 
Colleriate Institute. 


There are at present two freshmen, two sophomores and one 
junior in the collere classes. Last sprine we graduated our first 
student who 4s this year in ¥oCormank's Theological Seminary, Shicace, 
studying for the ministry. Dr. MoNiece, dein of the faculty iscondident 
that he could have had for:y students if the Collewe sould have had a 
builldine of ita own. 


Much prayer is being made that somebody's heart will de 
touched to give us the money necessary ($55,000) for the first 
buliding, but, for some wise purpose, the answer to our prayers 
is being delayed. 


In the Collegiate Institute, which is practically the Pre- 
paratory department of the College but not yet under the control of 
the trustees, are about 70 students, and, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have no building, we fell encourgged at the proprects. 

I think that I will have to write to Mrs. Welcher and your son to see 
if they can not, also, join you asin former years in doing something 


for the Collere. It now looks as if next June in returning to 
Alaska I may come by way of San Francisco. If so, I shall try 
tO arrange to give you a flying gwisit. 


Please remember me to your son and daughter, your sister, 
and niece. 


Yery truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
GQneral Ament of Bdueation 
in Alas Le 


June 8, 1902. 


Reve Goorre Bailoy, PheD., 
900 F. Street, H.¥. 
Washington, D.C. 


My dear Dr. Balley:- 


The Board of Hom Missions is in hearty sympathy 
with the work and aims of Yestminister Collere. It rewards it as the 
completion of the system of christian education which we have beon 
endeavoring to establish in Utah. We earnestiy trust that the 
friends of christian education will wive the Collere the meons ne- 
cessary to realize the hones that centre there. 


Praternally yours, 


(Signed) Charles L. Thompson 
Secretary. 


February 24, 1902. 


Mrse De Re James, 
4 Urs. 2. 8. Haalin, 
#1306 Connectiart Avenue, 


Washington, D. ¢. 
“zy dear Yrs. James: 


The enclosed letter speaks for itslef. Kindly let Ur. 
YoElmoyle hesr concornine ite 


Hovine that you wlll have a cood hesringe before Coneress 
and a successful meeting in the afternoon (for which I have been 
scattering Mra. Hamilton invitations), I remain, 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
Gneraal Avent of Bdusation 
in Alasia. 


febraury 25, 1901. 


Mrs. Darwin R. James, 
Room 725, 156 “ifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


My dear Yrs. Janes: 


Your letter of Pebruary 21st, did not reacshe me until this 
fore-noon of course too late to meet with the ladies in consultation 
last evenine, Besides I had a previous engarement of several weeks 
standing which comsumed the whole evening. I am now compelled to 
mo to New York once a week for treatment and expect to be there 
to-morrow afternoon and again on Warch 4th. I can call at the 
mission rooms usually between half past three dnd four, provided 
the cars are not behind time in arrivine at New York. {! leave 
Washington in the morhing and return in the same evenine. If your 
letter had been received in time Genersl Eaton would have met with 
the ladies in my place. 


The more I consider the gituation the more I feel the in- 
portance of the ladies comnencing a campaign upon each one of the 
State Legislatures. ‘Zhe resaltuion in a State Legislature calling 
upon their members of Congress to take action in the matter would 
have a double effect; it would stimulate the activity of Concress- 
men and would in turn create a deeper interest in the State 
legislature. Having once asked Congress to submit the amend- 
ment thevy could notvery well ¢o back upon thelr own vote and re- 
fuse to ratify the amendment if it should come to them. 


Rerrettine that | could not have met with the ladies last 
evening, I renain?, 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
Seneral Acent of Sducation 
in Alasia. 


Maroh 14, 1902, 


Rev. Charles Le Thompson, 
Board of Home Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenve, 
New York City. 


Dear Doctor Thompson: 


As you are probably aware thse House of Representatives refused 
amy aid to the Pima Indians. The comnittee of the Senate has 
now under consideration the House 3111 and by strone effert it is 
possible to place upon the Senate dtll as an amendment an a poropria- 
tion for the comsencing of a dam for the benefit of the Pima In- 
dians and others but it will require a strong push. The Senator 
who has stood in the way of any action is Senator Platt of Connes- 
ticut. 


If you can wet any New York man of influence like tho Bé¢es 
Dodees that are acjuainted with him you had bettor make a trip to see 
and labor with Senator Platt of Sonnectiout. The whole thine for 
a year is in ereit jeopardy, I would, also, urge you at the close 
of Rev. Ms. Chraig'ts meetings to send him on to Washington for 4 
couple of weoks on this question. The starving and breaking up 
of toat great Christian tribe in Arizona is too much to allow to 
Cccur wibhout the most strenkous and presistont exertions. 


Vory traly yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 


General Agent of Bducation 
in Alaska. 


March 19, 1902. 
Dr. Sheldtn Jackson 
My dear Doctor Jackson: 


told you or wrote you that the mission among the Chilkxats 
had been seturnead to the “resbyterian 3eard. I was premature in the 
announcement. One of the 3ecretaries told me it md been done but 
the formal astion of the Board wis nottaken wtil yesterday. I ene 
close the astion. 


The Avril Maragzine will I trust be ready for matling the 
last of next week when coples will be sent you ond the outs volumes 
the followine week. [ finish my weadine of the last race prodfs 
to-morrow. 


Yours Sincerely, 


Sugene Re Smith 


A few Laplanders ask from the Government the loan of herds of 
reindeer. 


fhe lapps do not care whether the loan is nade under the 
arreemont of 1898 with the War Department or a new arreement to be made 
with the Demrtment of the Interior, provided that they can secures 
from some source the loan 0” a herd of reindeer. 


If the Lagos are loanéd a herd of reindeer by the Department 
of the Interior thhouch the Bureau of Edusation, in the phace of cash 
payment of salary for t»e teaching of apprentices in the care and 
nanagwement of the reindeer, they will waive all calaims for a herd 
under the old agreement vith the Yar Department. 


Receivine payment of salary by the loan ©° reindeer instead 
of cash the Lapps are willing not only to co to gush mission station as 
may be directed and take the oversight of the herds, teaching appren-~ 


tices but are also willine to bind themsleves by such limitatims 


as the government may prescribe with regard to the herd loaned 
then, such for instance that no female deer shall be sold for 
years oxcept to the ronernnent. 


There are 3 mission stations, to wit, Téller, Golovin and 
Vauataaskx Unalaklik, where the Norwerian or Swédivsh lenguages are 
spoken by the missionaries, which languages are also understood by 
the Laplanders. These 5 stations are mission branches of the Luther- 
an Chureh in which the Lapos are faniliar and of which all of them are 
baptized members. Of the 5 that now have herds one would beneeded at 
Toller one at Golovin, and 2 at 'melaklik, where they would of course 
have their own church and, havine a laneuare they would understand, 
they would be much at home. ‘The Sth, Mr. Hilima, is already with his 
herd at the Qcaker Mission at “otzebue Sound, in sharme of hoth his om 
own herd and the Mission herd and is te ashing the mission apvrentices 
this winter. Mr. Banco, the Lapp in charee of the herd and teaching the 
apprentices at the Roman Catholic station, Nulato, ay be content sin 
nly to take a sash salary as he is doine now; but micht proffer td take 
his salary in reindeer rather than cash, that is a future suestion. 
The same is true at the Moravian station on the Kuskokquim, where 
there are two Lapps, who may be satisfied to receive sash salary, out 
if thourht best ef to offer them so mony deer a yvesr inste:d of a loan 
they mirht be willins to take that; that is also a furture -uestion. 


rentices by the loan of a herd of reindeer for a term fo years would re- 
lieve the government of al. financial expense regarding them, and 

would relagse that much moreoof the appropriation for the procuring 

of sdditional reindeer. 


As five of the Lapps have receive’ their loan of reindéer and 
are negded as instructors, one at Teller, one at Kotasebue, one at Golo- 
vin, and two at Baton (Unalaklik}, why will it not save sttrrine up 
machtrouble to allow them to hold their herd for five years under 
such limigations as the Denartment may sea fit to place in their arree- 
ments and have them take the oversieht during this time over these 
four mission stations with thelr herds and aporentices receiving pay- 
ment for their services by the increase of the herds loaned them in 
the :lace of cash salaries? 


In the future sases if the Depirtment prefers the vayine 
of a certain number cf deer ver amum to a Dapo teacher in the place 
of allewing them the increase of 100 head of rindeer, that arrangement 
can be made in 211 subsequent cages. Of the 15 Lapps have served two 
years and might make a claim for 100 deer, one of them expects to 
return to Lapland, one of them is old, sick and feeble, and two are 
dissigated and would not be allowed as instructors. This practically 
leaves but nine who have a valid claim for the reindeer, and these 
nine will be needed at the various mission stations already establish- 
ed in Alaska. If it should be necessary (rhich I do not belteve} to 
secure authorization from Coneress for the Department to pay salaries 
with deer instead of money it can readily be seoured in the next ap 
propiration bill. 


eeeceeoeoeceveeeeeeeoeees ee eeoceorveeeeeeeeeeeeeveceeseseeeaseeeeaeeeeeee 


Inasmuch as there are but 13 Laplanders left in Alaska who 
have a valid clain for a loan of reindeer. 


4nd inas much as two ¢f said Lapos aro ruled by habits of 
intoxication, a third is too old and feeble and a fourth does not wish 
& loan, as he intends to return to Lapland and open a store, leaving 
but nine Lapps, who could claim the loan of deer. 


And inasmuch as the said nine Lapps are ali now in the ser- 
vice of the Bureaé of Education as teachers, and are ceeded for teach- 
ing apprentices the care and m nagement of reindeer. 


And inasmuch as permission to recieve their salry in the form 
of ayearly loan of 100 reindeer rather than in money, rations ant cloth- 
ine as in the past, wlll make them willing to waive all claims to a 
loan of reindeer tnder the War Department contract of 1898. 


And inasmuch as paynnent of salaries by loan of deer is no 
more expansive then hy money. 


Therefore the Commissioner of Sduwation is authorised to make 
said 4apns laons of 100 head of rindeer mde ouch limitations as he 
shall consider necessary, in compensation of their services as teach= 
ers Of the apprentices and mamgers of the herds as the several reiné 
deer atations in Alaska. 


Apri 1 10 5 1902 s 


le Flannigan, 
oom 505 Vitherspoon Buildine, 
Phi ladelph ia ° Paes 


¥y dear Miss Plannigan: 


Yours of yesterday is received. With reward to St. 
Lawrence Island the Yoman'’s Board owns the building and the 
work is thelr mission work. The Missionaties, however, have 
from the beginuing been imployed as government teachers and 
received their pay from the government for teaching, so that 
really the Women have had no missionarythere, the teachers 
have ali been Christian people and have siven ali their time 
cutsids of the school to mission work. 


@eesovpeeseeazae B@eveseeeoeaews oe eaoeee eee seen eee eee eeoea Cen eneen wee ee eon eee @ 
Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackdin. 


SUGGESTION: T0 ALASKA MISSIONARIES CONCERNING WATIVSS 
HER DBRS. 


The United States Bureau of Education for the purpose of 
benefitting, elevating, and assiting to slef-aupport the natives of 
Alaska, and securing ‘rom the several missions that have been loan-~ 
ed reindeer wniformity of action in the émployment and instruction 
of native héerders, makes the following sumresations. 


First, That promisine youn natives be salected by the mission 
aries and encouraged to become apprentice for a perdod of five years 


in learning the sare and management of reindeer. 


Secomi, for their encouragement at the expiration 6f each 
year of the five years of approenticeshio eagh native apprentice be 
loaned two female deer. If any ap -rentice shall leave the herd 
vefore the expiration of the five yeirs apprenticeshin he shall 
forfelt the deer and their increase, if the mencral superintendent 
and logal superintendent shall judmre that his reasons are not suf- 
ficient for such action. Taht at any time during the apprentice- 
ahip, the losan superintendent has pewer to remove any herder if 
the cause for removal is deemed to bso just by the zeneral super- 
intendent. 


Third, at the close of the apprenticeship, if the herder has 


beon faithful, and eivea promise of making a good deer man, then 
the deer that have been loané 4d him (torether with the increase) 
with a sufficeitn numers of riendeer from the Government or ¥Yission 
herd as shal make the whole mbmber fifty, shall be loaned hin for 


4 period of trenty years from the close of his apprenticeshio, but 
Only upon ond in sonsideration of the followine aereenents and 
limitations. 


le During the period of tventy years from tho dste of this 
new loan the herder arrees not to sel], exchange, vive, &ill1, or in 
any way Gispose of any female deer, exoept to ths Government, The 
herder can, however, during the second loan dissose of male rein- 
jeer for the support of his family, upon the written approval in 
duplicate of the local superintendent. 


2 The herder further agrees that in the case of his death 
before the expiration of the said twenty years, the herd shal: re- 
turn to the Government or Mission for redistribution 40 his heirs 
provided in the gudenent of the superinégendent and local superinten- 
dent any of the said heirs have the requisite skill and kmowleige 
to manace them. 


If none of the said heirs have the requisite skill to manace 
the herd properly, but manifest a desire to learn, then the herd 
shall be xcept for them until they learn, when the herd with half 
the increase shall be reterned to said heir or heirs. The other 
half of the increase beine retained by the Government or Mission 
which »as had charcre of the herd. 


In case there gs no helr competent to take charee of the herd, 
or that cures to learn, then the superintendent and local superin- 
tendent shall redistribute the herd, makine as far as possible 
suitable provision for the widow and childr:n of the deceased and 
for his parents if dependent upon him for a living. 


&. During the twenty years of probation each native herder 
shall be under thesontrol of the local mission. 


4. If xheadisacreement shall arise between a herder ard his 
local superintendent, the matter shal! be submitted to the general 
superintendent (or some one sleected by him so ast In his etead) 
for arditration,and an a pela can be taken from the renersal suner~ 
intendsnt to the United States Comulasioner of Education, or in case 
of a mission to the general socity to whish the mission belongs. 
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S$. The herder shall agree to make an annual report (or fur- 
nish information to the logal superintendent, in order that he my 
make an annual revort) of said herd to the Genersl Agent of Education 
in Alaska, of all things of interest pertaining to the herd 
and allow ut any time inspection of the herd by the General Super- 
intendent or such other official as shall be disignated by the 
Government. 


6. If ange of the conditions or agreements above writéen are 
violated by said herder, the Misslonary in charge at his discretion 
Gan take charge of the herd of said herder, until the next visit of 
the General Agent of Education in Alaska, or his deputy, when a 
hearing shall be given to all parties interested, and a decision 
rendered by the Agent or his deputy. 


If action of the Missionary is saporoved by the said Gen- 
eral Agent or his deputy, then the herd shall with ell its increase 
return to the Missionary 3ecity which loaned the origins] herd. 


7. If this agreement with ite conditions and limitations 
is faithfully complied with the said herder then all and every 
reindeer in his charge, including 11 ive fawns born to the same, 
at the expiration of the twenty ears shall deo: se his private 
porperty to be disposed of as he sees fit, and shall thereafter be 
freed £ om all te conditions and limitations of the within agreement. 


Dr. BRAAR Of CAMPBELL, M. D., 
Gambell, St. Lawrence Island. 


By Sheldon Jackson,».D. 


In Bay 1897, Mr. and Mrs. VY. ©. Gambell and child, while 
returnins to thelr field of labor on St. Lawrnece Islind, Bering Sex, 
were lost at sea in the Soundering of the schooner "Jme Srey" upon 
which they had tacen pi Sdagee 


As it was too late in the season tO secure another missionary 
for that place I transferred Mr. Vo Fe Doty, teacher at Baton Rein- 
descr Station, to St. Lawrence Island and left him in charge during 
1898 and the spring of 1899. In 1899 he was relieved by Drs P. He Je 
Lerrigo, who had originally been sent to Alaska as a physician at 
one of the reindeer stations. These, however, were temporary supplies, 
and during the two years of their service I tried in mapydirections 
to @in® find a auitable missionary and wide who would be willine 
to #0 and devote themsleves permanently to the civilization and chris- 
tianization of the peopie of that island. After fal ling in many 
efforts it occured to me ‘to write to the secretaries of the Soard of 
Foreien Missions and see if they did not have some suitable person on 
their list whom they themsleves could not sent into the field. I had 
g00n 30 many statements of the very large mumber of young psople who 
had in seonnestionswith the students volunteer movement sxperse- 
ed their willingness to go as missionaries that I assumed the foreien 
baird would have a larger number of ap licants for missions than 
the shurch would furnish them funds to support. 


ll 


Dr. Ralsey very kindly replied that they had no large surplus 
of suitable missionaries offering, yet they would scan their list and 
let me know the result. Shortly afterwards I received a letter from him 
stating that at Goleta, Santa Barbara County, Califérnia, was o 
Physician, Dr. #. % Camobell, who had for seven years been preparing 
himslf to become a medical missionary, that Dr. Campbell had his 
mindid fixed on Siam, and had offered himslf to the 3card of Boreign 
Missions to be sent to that kingdom butthat the Board had no fund 
pledred for his support and it was doubtful if he conld be sent, 
adding that if I could secure him for the Alasia work the Porelgn 
Board would release him from any oblieations to then. 


I at once wradte to Dre Samobell with regard to the conditions 
at St. Lawrence Island and the ureent need for some one to take up the 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Gambell. Upon the reseint of my letter he promptly 
tleerraphed his «illineneas to go. He was annoointed and srrancements 
commenced for his departure for Alaksa. Jone two or three weeks after- 
wards, having failed to noti@y the Forelen 30ard that Dr. Samobéll 
would fro to Alaska, they secured the neans by which he could >e sent 
to Siam, and notified him that they would send him. He at once wrote 
me a lone listter, asking for a release from his Alaksan enearcemoent, 
in order that he micht be sent to Slam, the field of his choice, 
and the field for which he had been especially preparing himself. 


4s there was no time to secure any Other missionary for Alssika 
I telegraphed him that it was too late, and I would expect him to go 
to 3t. Lawrence Island as he had agreed. 


Thinkins it over in my mind, however, I began to fear that I 
had made a mistake in not releasing him, for the reason that when he 
arrived at St. Lavrence Island and saw only a few hundred people, 
thet he could reach, that his mind wovld naturally turn to the millions 
in Siam and fecling disappointed with his new field, would become dis= 
satisfied and leave at the close of the first year. I then sat down 
and wrote him that under the cliroumstances I would not hold him to his 
enearement to @#o to Alasitag and in the closing the letter vcrobably cave 
exoression to the crest sorrow I felt in betne compelled to leave the 
neonle of St. Lawrence Island another vear without some one to labor 
for the'r salvation. 


4 quick response was received to this letter, in whibh Dr. and 
Yrs. Campdell expressed themsleves with unconscious heriogsm as anxious 
to #-o to St. Lawrence Island reasoning that the Lord had shut the 
door to Stam and opened the door to St. Lawrence Islands, and when they 
had rade their choice to enter the onen door then the other door was 
opensd. They felt it bo be the indication of providence that the 
Lord would eogually bolas them at 3t. Lawrence Island. 


The station and principal villace on 31. Lawrence Island has 
been named "Gambell" after the misstonartes who gacrificaed their lives 
for the redemption of its naonle. 

Gambell, like Point 3arror has practically but one mail or 
comnunication with the outiade workd a year, and ita missioartes in 
their isolation need the blessing that comes fromthe prayers of Godls 
people whose substitute they are in that far off out-of<the-world 
field. 
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MEMORANDA 


Of the Introduction of Domestic Reindeer into Alaska, 
with some of the results, 


hy 


Sheldon Jackson, General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


In the spring of 1890 I was sent by the Commissioner of Bdu- 
Cation with the aprroval of the Secretary of the Interior, to Arctic and 
Sub-Aroctic Alaska gor the purpose of establishing schools among the Es- 
kimd people of that rerion. Arriving at my destination I found the peo- 
ple in a semi-starving condition; the whales, walrus and seal tha: had 
80 abundantly supplied their ancestors had been lirgely kilied off or 
frightened away by the persistent hunting of the whalers since 1840. 
Owing to the destruction and scarcety of food they were rapidly de- 
creasing in numbers. At Point Barrow the death rate to the birth 
rage was as fifteen to one, which meant only a few years of exis- 
tence to them as a people, In this unexpected state of affairs it 
séémed scarcely worth while to establish schools for a race dyine ont 
sO rapidly. The condition of afflars caused much discussion among 
the officers of the ship and I was ured to return to Yashineton and 
appeal throwh the Secretary of the Interior to Coneress for an aprropri- 
tion to feed the Eskimo. Sut remembering the demoral zation and bad 
results that fol.owed to the feeding of the Indiana in the lains and 
in the Rocky Mountains, I refused to be a party to secure such an appro- 
priation. 


The same summer the Captain of the “Bear” had been instructed 
to proceed to Siberian and pay a certain tribe of Kodlaks $1900 worth 
of presents which had been voted to them by Congress in return for 
having fed and cared for some ship-wrecked whalers that had spent a 
winter with them. At the gathering for the distribution 6¢ presents 
I saw a large number of the natives in Siberia who appeared well fed 
and hearty, although of the same grade of barbarism as the natives on 
the adjoining coast of Alaska. In looming about for the cause of the 
difference that in the @mnditions of the two races I found that it was 
due to the fact that the natives of Siberia had large herds of domestic 
reindeer which they used for the supsort of their families, lareely in 
the same way as the ranchmen of the plains use their herds of cattle, 

I at once remarked, "This solves the problem, I will report to the Se- 
cretary of the I,terior the advisability of procuring reindeer in 3i- 
beria, transport them to Alaska and make them the industrial department 
of the schools to be astablished, in order that the risine eeneration 

of “skimo young sen might be trained to the raising, management anc care 
of reindeer. This change would raise them a step in the schale of 
civilization from the condition of mere hunters and fishermen to that 

of hherders and owners of property. The increase of their deer would 
always furnish them with their meat, their clothing and their trans- 
portatinn, and satisfy their simple wants." 


Returning to Yashineton, althourh the proposition received the 
approval of the Secretary o° the Interlor and the Commissioner of: Sdu- 
cation, and a request was made to Conrress for an appropriation, noth- 
ine was done. Upon the fal lure to seanre an ap»ropriation from Con- 
gress an appoal was placed in the newspapers of Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelvhia and Chicago, stating the condition and asking for a eift of 
money to try the reindeer exwriment. In response to these appeals 
something over $2,000 was sent to the 3ureau of Bducation, which was 
placed in the hands of the disbersing officer of the interior depart- 
ment for disbursement in the usual way. 
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With this money sixteen reindeer were purdhased in the simmer Of 
1891 as an experiment to show that they could be purchased, transported 
and safely landed in Alaska. There being no arrangement made for 
herding these deer they were turned loose on Unalaska Island where they 
are runnine wild in the moutains. 


Tn 1892, 171 reindeer were vurchased in Siberia and trans- 
ported to Alaska and the first herd commenced at a station sleected dy 
myself on Port Clarence Bay, and named the Teller Reindeer Station. 


In 1693 Congress appropriated $6,000 for the furtherance of 
this experiment and from that tira date to this have aporopriated in the 
agereate $155,000. With this sum 1,494 reindeer have been purchased in 
Siberia and 4,452 fawns born in Alaska, making on July 1, 1901, 4,164 
living reindeer ap -roximately valued at from $500,900 to $416,400. 

These rindser have largely been loaned to the various religioud so- 
cietges doing work throughout northern Alaska, and given to Sskimo 

young mon that have served a five years a :prenticeship; so that the 
ltarger portion of th reindeer are inthe lands of prévate parties. 


In addition to the Increase of reindeer 52 Eskimo yome men 
have been taken into the herds and during a five years ap prenticeship 
have ¥€hbn taucht the manarement and care of raisine reindeer. Mainly 
fron these, who have served a five years apprenticeship 28 have herds 
of their own and are supportine themsleves and famalies in comfort 
fr om the increase of their herd. There aro st present from 19 to 25 
aporenticeshinv with the herds. In addition to the devélopoement of 
a new industry in Alaska, the increase of the wealth of the country 
and the raising of so many of the native peophe into s hicher scale 
of sivilization, the introduction of rindeer has also impproved the 
facilities of the miners and prospectors thst in the last few years 
have. been attracted to that country by its valuabel mineral interests. 
The first regular mail route established by the government to a point 
north of the Arctic Olecle had its terminus at Fotsebus. This contract 
was fulfilled and the mail carried reindeer teims. During the winter 
of 1899 and 1900 the mail contrast between HZaton reindeer station and 
Nome was given to Mr. William A. Kjellmann and the serrice performed 
with reindeer teams. An effort had been made the preceding yoor 
to carry a mail with dogs to Nome which had been a failure and was very 
irrecular in its trics; the same has beeen true since 1891, but the 
winter in which it was ca-ried by reindeer the mail reac ed Nome with 
almost the remularity of a railroad train, whi ch it ha wvever done 
begore or since it was carried by the reindeer. 


In the fall of 1898 word was received that 8 ships engared 
in the whale trade had been caught on the ice in the neighborhood of 
Point Barrow and wuld be unable to release themsleves. It was fur- 
ther reported that the ships had but about three months provisims 
for their officers and crews, agrregating 275 men; further, that 
they could not get relief before August of the following year. In 
response to th @ baords of trade and chamersa of comnerce of San 
Francisco, Seattle, Portland and Tacoma, the “Yabinet conferoenced 
with regard to the possible ,lans of relier, and it was found that the 
on ly practical as well as the only possible method of getting relief 
to the ice-imprisioned whalers was by means of reindeer herds in th 
neichborhood of Bering Strats, that the herds conld be driven across 
that unknown regio in the midst of the arctic night, and upon 
their arrival at Point Barrow could be &illed and their flesh issued 
as rations and their skins furnish needed clothing. 
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Leiutnant D. He. Jarvis, one of the revenue Outter Service, was 
place in command of the expedition. Borrowing the herds of réinddor 
at Cape Rodney and Cape Prince of Wlaes, avgreogating 448 deer , he 
led his party across the country (700 miles) through a regim largely 
unknown and save’ the lives of the 275 whalers. 


In December 1900, the War Department had north of St. Mécael 
three construction parties argregating about 110 officers and ehlbésted 
men engaged in the work of building a military telegraph line between 
Unalaklik and Loltag on the Yukon River. As the winter storms came 
on one after another all work had to be suspended, rations began to 
fail, and mule tronsportation gave out, ven where the soldiers shov- 
e@led a train throug the deep snow the mules marked their course by 
blood from their lees cut by the icy crust on the snow. In thi» emer- 
rency General Randall, in command of the Military Departemt of Alaska 
requested Dr. Sambell, supektintendent of the reindeer station at Eaton 
to mo to the relief of the military. Accordingly Dr. Ganbell taking 
with him 33 deer trained to harness with necessary sleds and drivers, - 
went to the rellef of the troops. They were found in camp 18 miles 
west o° Koltae and with gamo eyuipace were brought through the 
deep snow to a new camp established noar Old Man's Mountain. The 
troops being left in a place of sufety the deer teams were sent to 
Ste Micael for the transportation both of provisions for the men and 
telecraphic supplies for the work. 


In th @ guvine of valuable lives in these two expeditions 
alone the reindear enterprise bad more than justified the outlay in 
procuring and establishing them in Alaska. 


During the past year the relndeer have played an important 
part in transporattion in Alastm. In addition to resucsing tro detach- 
ments of Mited States troo:s and bringing them throuch an Aretic 
wilderness to a Point of safety, a portion of the herd was enraged 
in transporting supplies for the military telegraph line being erested 
in that country by the government. Reindéer teams were also employed 
to transport a military expdetion from Nome to Kotzebue Sound under the 
Aretic Circle to relieve the reported destitution of the natives in that 
section. 


A number of reindeer in the private herds were Hired to miners 
and prospe¢tors for the trnasporatation of supplies. As the number of 
avaible reindeer for transporattion purposes increase in Alaska they will 
commence more and more to take the place of dogs used in the past for 
Carrying. Ineastern Sibertanmany thousand reindeer are used in win- 
ter for the transportation and distribution of tea throurhout the re- 
gion. During the last five years the Russian government has substitu- 
ted tho use of reindeer in the place of horses for the distribution of 
supplies to their penal colon'es on the Kolima River. They employ some 
2500 reindeer for this purpose and the savine in exyosanse to the rov- 
ernment by ssing reindeer instead of horses is $960,900 a yeur. 
Axuxmber«otceetudvortin« thexertvetexberdsxworexhired«texminersxand 
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May 27, 1902. 


Mrs. Charles A. Clark, 
554 Grend Avenue, 
St. Paul, “Minnesota. 


My dear Priend: 


Yours without date was awaitine my return from the 

General Assembly. I am very glad to hear that your Church Mission- 
ary Society has been willing to devote three months to the study of 

tho Mormon situations if every shurch in the land would do the same 
thing the public indignation would be so great that Congress would 

be compelled to pass laws which would renove the objectionable features 
of Mormonism. Of sourse most people are impressed with the plural 
marriage question, but the greatest danger ia in their political power. 
I send you such leaflets as I have at hand onithe sudjeet. To my 

mind the only solution of the question and reservation of our Own 
liberties can be brourht about by so wmaltiplyingw Christian missim 
schoola in Utah that the rising gonsrations of Yormons shall be led 
rom Mromonism into Christian chueches. [f do not see any other 

ssible way. It will be a erect help if Concress will mee an amend- 
ment prohibiting polyzamy; but that is the cnly one feature of the great 
danrer. The success of missiom sehools has bemn so creat in the »ast 
that we mow if there were a sufficient number of them continued suf- 
ficiently lone that they would solve the problem. 


Remember me kindly to your Own and your father’s family. 
Very truly yours, 
Sholdon Jackson 


General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESSYPERTAN BOARD OF HOW 
for 1902. 


"ft ig no longer a religious conflict in this state. It has 
become a political and financial contest. The Saints now sontrol both 
politeial parties and rule in business, so nothing political or financial 
can be touched there, the Saints can prevent anything that would 
affect the church throuc business or politics. For example, we all 
know that polysam is being practised here now, but both varties will 
deny it, and all business men will refure to say a wort. If we were left 
to meot the question of Mormonism as a reéli~ion simply, the outlook would 
be different. S3ut the Sates is arainst us; both politicl parties must 
defent Mormonism, business ten must keep still or close up business, 


"Sumanly speaking, the prospects of the field are not very 
encouraging. Owine to the peculiar conditions hinted at above, our very 
friends and neighbors geem to be arrayed agmainst us. Ovr olans and meth- 
ods mest be revolunionized. 0 r Church has lsd the f'g@ht ocaimst this 
abomination, and now, after more than twenty-five years of work, our 
petittonstans politioncians can go Taso and make a ceneral denial of 
every statement wo make, and the country will accept their word and 
turn down the man who lacks from mowledge and principal. 
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"How lone oan thie state of affairs exist? We are now enter- 
img upon a hand-to-hand conflict with the Church, not sought by oursleves, 
or brought by ourselves, but by reason of the man who is now the 
president of the Chrreht He will use his power to the utmost to wipe 
out if possible the very name of Christian from thiis state! Our 
ministers and preachers and faithful few must stand alone to meet the 
Opposition. What do you think of the prospect?” 


June 8, 1992. 


Mre. John De Rockefeller, 
4 Vest 54th Street, 
Now York, N.Y. 


My dear Madam: 


You will regret to hear that General John Zaton, the lone- 
time friend of your father is laid asided from further work. 


In 18654 at Cleveland he was an intimate friend of your 
father and afterwards during the Civil War whenGeneral Grant placed 
General Saton in charge of over three-fourths of a million contrahbands 
and General Saton had the control of the mrketing of a11 their cotton 
he threw it into vorr father's hands. 


Between two and chres years avo in His ardent zeal for the 
welfare of huma nity Gneral Eaton consented to <o to Porto Rico and 
establish their school sygtem. “hile there, over-workineg in that 
tropical climate, he had a stroke of ‘ardlysis snd has been declining 
ever since, He may lincer yet or unexpectedly te eut off suddenly. 


One of the sorrows of his last days is that the children of 
the men whom he helped, worked and cogunseled with, have failed to 
assist him an establ shine a Christian College in Utah, vith which to 
disintererate Mormonism and save our homes and country from the blicht- 
ing influence of that monstrous system, which is rapidly growing in 
this land. He was the first President of the Collere and now is Pres= 
ident Emeritus. 


Before he was laid aside, he went to the families of ol14 
friénds who had become vrealthy, but in valn. The men whom he needed 
to see, were necessarily so hedred arocnd with attendants, that ‘n 
many cases he could not reach them and voresent the claims of God in 
Utah. He had nothine to ask for himsélf, akthouch poor, but he want~ 
ed an opportunity to ask for Christ and the Country. 


Among Others he falled to reach your husbind. Could he have 
seen him, he would have asked for 4 "omalab” from your husband's 
princely munificence. From $25,000 to $35,000 for the first College 
building would remove a cloud from Goneral Uaton’s last days and enadle 
him to depart bhis life rejoicing. This is writton without the mowledge 
of General Baton. But he has spoken to me so often concerning his feel- 
ings that I bhave ventured to wite you. If your noble husband could give 
him an hour some evening, the General, feeble as he is, would make an 
e fort to come to New York. If the physician should forbid it, per- 
hops your huaband so so over worked by his immense and numerous en- 
terprises perhaps he would designate your son, John De Junior, to meet 
General Eaton or syself and ascertain the merit and need of this call. 
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Dr. Te J. Morgan, Secretary of the American Baptist Home Missim. do- 
Ciety, will ondorse my standing. Also your neighbor Mrs. Alexander. 


[t is seemingly a samll matter but monentous issues for the 
whole church of Christ are at stake. 


Respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


June 5 ® 1902, 


Rev. De. B. Pinks, 
75 Carleton Streat, 
ZastoOranre, New Jersey. 


My dear Mr. Pinks: 
eee ogee eases seeoeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeaeeeae eee eeeenaeaeseneeeoeeee 6 
Memorandum of address made at the General Assembly. 


There are three preat relicions systems compétine for the 
control of the public sentiment of the United Stotes, to wit, the 
Prostestant, Roman Catholic and Mormon. “iv are survrised tht the 
Mormon system should be counted and yet it is at the nresent tine the 
most agressive of the three. It has 2000 mis:ionaries at work in 
the United Sgates and they are recruiting annually from the Unit od 
States from 50 to 60 thousand people. They have the entire pobitidgal 
and r ligious control of the state of Utah; they ho@d th balance of 
political powere in the state of Idaho; they have so many voters in 
Nevada and Wyoming that they have to be consulted by the leaders of 
the great political parties; they are increasing in numbers in Colo- 
rado, Califormia, Orezon, Yashington and Montana. In the Oensus of 
1890 there weere Mormon Churches and conmregations and voters is every 
state and territory of the United States, with the eception of but 
eight or nine. At the present itme they can de found in every state 
and territory except Alas*ta; they have sufficient voters to-day in 
Indiana and New York to decide a presidential election in the case of a 
closely contested vote similar to that which obaced Yr. Cleveland in 
the presidential chair as amsinst “r. Blaine. 


The present policy of the Mormon chrreh is not to take their 
new recruits and members to Utah wher» the influx would disarrance 
the labor market and reduce wages, but to leave them in their homes 
in the States where they can trade their votes in the States that they 
hope to dictate the policy of the government in the course of 2 term 
Of years.s 


When this statement is first brought to the attention of an 
Amefican audience they concleve of the speaker as simply insane in 
hés statement and that the Mormon should gain any large power in the 
American Republic is an imposs iblity. Perhans wo can erin a elimpse 
of the povsibilities of the future by the vast. Seventy-five years 
aco Joseph Smith andhis family in an old-fakhioned convas-covered 
wagon of the period with a bvroken-down team of horses jou-neved from 
northern New York acrosss nrothvestern Pennsylvania to Kritkland, Ohio, 
camping whereever evening found them, alony the road. [ff a mrty fo 
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gentlemen had seen that outfit camped some night by the side of a brook 
the people shabbily dressed, the whole appearance of ‘he outfit bein 
that of ‘he lower order of tramps, and one of the gentlemen had call- 
ed th attention of his oparty to the camp before them and said: 
"Gentlemen, in less than a centruy that tramp family will control from 
500,900 to half a millio» American oltisens; they will control 

half a dozen sovrroundines states; inless than a century they will be 

so strone politically that no political party will care to antagonize 
them.” 


Such at speech at that time would have appeared beyond the 
range of my possibility and the speaker would have been considered 
either as jestine or as tinesane. B8ut that has been accomplished and 
wha@ has denn accomplished shows the possibility and probabllity of 
the overthrow of theis country and its liberttes by the Mormon Church, 
unless the Sh ristian Church becomes aroused to the danger and through 
the leavenine indluence of mission schools establéshed in every com 
mity in Utah there comes a changes of heart and purpose in the minds 
of the citizens of Utah. The dancer is upon us. The remedy i« in 
our hands,~--Christian education from the kindergirten to tm college. 


That was tho substance of the sight minutes talk, whish you 
can elaborate to sult yourself. Your question in a nutshell is in 
th ose few words ° 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Arent of Edroation 
in Alagkae 


June 6, 1902. 


Mra. Charles A. Clark, 
is fTLyen vi wave 
$84 Grand Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Dear Wadams 


Yours of the 3d instant is received. I am very @wlad that the 
ladies are becoming so thorourhly aroused to the improtance of the 
Mromon question. It ta the great burining question to-day both for 
clmrch m4 state. I expect now to ieave the last of June or early 
in Joly and as ond a day or two In St. Pacl, en route to Alas. If the 
lh dies are not scattered for the suwner at that time ané wish it, I 
can ceive them an dddress on this question, elther in a chanel or some 
one's parlor, as your prefer. I wauld na& like to have it advertised 
in the newsoopers; if the notice should be civen from the wulvits tt 
could be that "Dr. Juexson would give a missiomary address," w thout 
desienating the topic, the topic ean be comoumicated by work of 
mouth of those who are interested. I may not be able to give you 
very lone in advance the date of the evening at which | could meet 
you, but as soon as my plans are matured, will give you as much time 
in advance as I Gan. 
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In your letter you say that the ladies are “very much stirred 
up On the si bjeot and regret only that they do not seom to be sble to 
accomplish my perceptible thing against Mromonism.” In reply permit 
me tO sumgest that they become more actively interested in the sahool 
work in Utah and especially the College whéch corvns and is the Rey~ 
stone to all the efforts to raise jp a genoration of Mormons that 
will be freed from the control of the Mormon system. If the Christian 
church will establsih kindergarten s6chools 4n ever, village in Utah 
and follow it up with grammar and academic achools and crown aj] with 
a Orhistian College, we can in a few years raise u. a body of trained 
men and women that were bron Mromons but through this educational pro- 
cess have bean completely freed from Mromonisam who will regenerate 
the whole territory and in process of time disintergrate and destroy 
the power of the Mormon system. 


After an intimate knorledee of Mromonism for thirty-two years 
and the study of the situation, thers is to my mind simply one only 
remedy that will solve the question, and that is Christian Bdueation 
from the kindergarten to the collere for Mormon youth. 38y this means 
the Christian Church can overthrow the Mormon system; without it the 
Yormon system will prevail and overthrow ultimately tee Chhistian 
Chu rch. 

I send you a few leaflets bhat have been issued by the Collegs 
which while ortwinally bearine my name has letterl: been given the name 
of Westminister, as some of the friends were afri'd that an individual 
name might be in the way of gifts for ite aupport. 


With kind rewards 60 your husband and to your father's family, 
I remain, 


Very truly yours, 


Shelion Jackson 
General Ament of Bdueation 
for Alasa,. 


June 10, 1902. 


Mre Be He Varner, 
Washington, 0.0. 


My dear Mr. Warner: 
Permit m: to introduce to you the Nev. George Bailey 
PheD., President of Yestminster Collere, Salt Lake City. 


You have taken so much interest in th s Presbyterian 
Collewe and are so influential in the city here, I have asked 
Mr. Balley to make your acquaintance, as I want tmt he shonld 
have the assitance which you cm sive him better than any other 
man ‘n the city that I mow of in eushing the interest of the 
Sollewe. As you mow that Colleze is the arch of all the Chhra- 
tian schools and scademios in “tah, throurh which all churches 
are tryime to build sgk up a veneration of Mromons and become A 
Christian clement in thet section of our country, tranined men 
and women thit shall exert a very wide influence upon their own 


people for good. I mow of no plans of christian work in the coun- 
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try that is os urgent as the work in Utah, or any other work that 
has so important a bearing upon the Mture destinges of the 
Ghurch and the republic in-this land. 


Yory truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Ament of “ducation 
in Alaska. 


Yeah Bay, 
“May 21, 1902. 


Dre Sheldon Jackson, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deas <3 
YGAPY oii 
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Perhaps, in the many duties of your office you have for- 
eotten what we asked for , so I will state it againun. Mr. Ladd is 
willing to build a Mission House and Reading Room. Zhe latter to 
serve 2s church till a better one is built. The land in the viliare 
is all held by the Indians but I can get a gift of enough for my 
purpose if the Comnissioner is willing to ratify. Outside the viliac 
the unocerpied land is low and is too far out for the Indians to get 
much good of the Reading Room, If hey will give a decided answer one 
way or the other it will be more saits@actory to all parties and allow 
ue to build tis summer. 


The Indians are far from being models ott they can have a 
right to honest dealings from a nation who claims to be so wonderfully 
gi. perior to them. ‘wer since I ¢ ame and ten years beofe the Indians 
hace bean calling for allottnents but in vain, sut I buoyed them up 
with the thourht that as soon as the Commissioner knew wanted it they 
would get it in splits of the white men’s opposition. The land is hard 
to clear and they are willing to spend time over it not mowing whether 
they willeet it when the land is allotted. I Gan no longer stir thom 
with the hope that for [I fear I am losing faith in "the powerg that be.” 
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Poor childrent If I can only vet them stake ont claims in 
the regions beyond they will not be disappointed there. Their very 
need appeals to me and I love them with all thetr faults, and disire 
above ali else that they may Rave a vell srounded hone in the Ornuetfied 
and pattern their life after His. Only the Son of God can free them 
from their old superatatitktions and awaken their dormant faculties to 
see the y are, and can 6¢ men among mone Am sorry the government did 
not see fit to lesson the petition sent by the Christian among 
the Nez Perce. It is the second seneration Of Christians and they 
are strong men end have a right to a hearing. 


Aeain thanking you for your interest I am, as ever, 


Yours in the Master's Service, 


(Signed) Helen W. Clark. 


Sitka, Alaska, 
November 26, 1901. 


Rev; Charles Le Thompson, D.D., 
Secretary, Board of Home Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Dear Dos torThompson: 
I herewith aubdmit my report on Haines and Klukwan. 


I went down by steam launch fron Skagway to Halnes, November 
L?th Mr. ZoeIntosh had long been looting for me, as had his coneremation. 
In my report, while su plementary, will wo farther, as I have 
fuller information and lieht. “Wy imoression, as to'Mr. MoIntosh's 
devotion and fitness ts inenesified. The buildin: is in excellent 
shape and everythin; about the Mission shown signs of care and good 
jJudement. Wiss Genevieve MeIntesh is proving herself a good teacher, 
although only thirteen schobars were in attendance the day of my vigs- 
it. The fast thet the building is not open as a home md that there 
ig nO Goapulsory edwational law, makes it impossible to secure a reg- 
ular and large attendance upon the day sshool, One of the chief ad- 
vantaves and ell of a home is that it insures a ood attendance upon 
the day school, 


The Natives about Helines hive not been so euecessful this 
year in moneymakince, owing to the small run of salem up the Chil@at 
and Chilkoot Rivers, and the consequent small amount of wares for catch- 
ing the fish, and therefore mere of them are absent then is usval at 
this season of the year, compelled to look for vork fn the neiehbor~ 
ine torne 


Wr. MeIntosh had received no word from the 3o0ard of Missions 
as tO the future status of Klukwan; therefore I embraced the opportunity 
a’ ffoded of goine up the Chilkat River, the loth, in a canoe with two 
Indlanse It was a rather hard andcuncomfortable tri p, the ice having 
formed just enough to impede coanoe navigation and not enough to make 
wood walking and sledding. We canped in six inches of snow the first 
night out and t spent the night principally buitding up the fire and 
toasting myself, one side at a time. It took us most of two days iard 
work to make the twenty-seven miles from Haines to Klukwan. Arriving 
at Klukwan I went émmediatley to Mr. Slelien's scho i. He was teaching 
in a barn-like, unfinished Indian House, which he was vainly stri ving 
to make confortable by a stove of his own purchasing. There were 
thirty pupils present and he showed me an enrollment of over sixty. 

He has not been furnished any hooks, charts or school furniture. He 
made his own blackboagrds, desks, and haa sent for what books the 
oupils have. He makes up for the lack of books and charts by constant 
use of the black-board, but handicapred as he is by all this and by 
the pressure of his mission work, he has done wonderful things for 
those Wative children. YWany of the larver boys and girls could read 
quite well and the whole school showed the ef ect of pains-taking 
thorough work. He teashes only half the day, employing his mornines 
and evenings in Mission work. I stopped with him that night, sleep- 
fue in our Presbyterian House, built by “ouls Paul in 198]. Mr. 
Sellen's house~keeving shows sadly the neod of a good wife. The mea- 
ger salary of $500 a year furnished him by the Methodist Board, and 


the great expense of living at Kiukwan, necessitates the closest econ- 
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omy merely to exist. My heart went out to hin in sympathy and admi® 
ration. He is certainly fighting a noble and self~-sacrificing fight. 
The Ghilkats love him} showing him a romarkable obedience. Drs 
Walters, the ‘ormer Methodist Siperintendent, was responsible for the 
whOles:le receiving and bapt sing of the natives at the beginning of 
Mre Sellen’s mission. Mr. Sellen deplores this and is exercising great 
care in the reseption of members. 


He has several peoulinr difficulties to contend with: first, 
he is under the Vethodist Board. Wet only is he poorly supvorted, but 
the fact that hié Mission has a different name from that at Haines, 
and that the larrer portion of his songregition have been connected 
with our Presbyterian Mission, works constantly to his embarassment. 

I am more than ever conviened that the two mi ssions of Yoines and 
Klukwan oueht to be unJer one general management, and ff sourse that 
man cement ourht to be Presbyterian, with headquarters it Hines. 


Mre Sellen, while a Methodist born and bred, and in his ideas 
of Theology, so far as he has studied, and in his methods, is in a state 
of acquiescence. He will cheerfully bow to the decision of the Meth- 
odist Board in the matter, and I think, sees that the Mission will 
he more efficient if the union is made. He has large ideus of the 
industrial devélopesent of his mission, and understands that that sould 
be mechbetter perfected with the direction and assistance of the 
Haines Mission. 


Second, another diffieulty that is quite serious at Klukwan 
just now is the Salvation Army Movement. A nikmber of yo ng men, two at 
least who have been comtissioned Sereeants in the Army, have come to 
Klukwan and are holdine a very sensational type of meetings. Mr. 
Sellen had induced them to alternate with him, so as not to disturb 
his meotines. Their meetings are extremely noisy, bolaterous tide. 

The confession fad, as I may call it, has troubled our Mission- 

aries not a little. The Satvationists require of teir converts a 
eonfession of all the sins they have ever comnitted. This has sue- 
seeded in rakine up all the o1d scandals and f°eding the smoléering 
flames of ‘ealousy that have arisen in the last twenty or twenty-five 
years; and it is even claimed by our “Missionaries that many of the so- 
called converts confess to rposs sins} of which they have never been 
eullty, for the sake of proving themsleves the greatest ainners, and 
therefore, the ere:test miracles of grace. This has led to nany con- 
jueal differences and sensrations of man and wife, and even to quar- 
rels and fishts; and besided, to their mectines beinr open and free, the 
Indisns tae oecasions to air their private difficulties and they be- 
come freqvently anery controversied. There sre aleo vigions and tran- 
ses and eactatic convulsions and all the rest of the emotional monifes- 
tations that prevail amone an isnorsantpeopte, svoh as the colored 
people of the South. “Happy Georre, * as he te called, is the most 
pernicious and irrepressible of these Salvationalists, livirie sometines 
an imnoral life, yet being able to work the people up to a point of 
franzye The Salvation Army leaders ot Juneau andSkagway have made 

a very erage mistake in commissioning and sending forth these Native 
Mkusx men without oversight. This matter is a really grave troubte 

in the Missions of Halues, Klukwan, Kiliisnoo, Klawak and Wrangell. 

Mr. Sellen is very wise in his management of this di@ficulty but it 

is a great hinderance to successful work. 
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Third, the proximity of the Porcupine and Bear Oreek Mines is 
another trouble Klukwan has tocontend with, some of the miners tak 
ing the best looking Young woman of the Chilkat tribe, with the re- 
sult that many of these women go into a dissolute life. The fact that 
salmon are to be caught at Klukwan nearly a1 winter, thts supplying 
food to those who have no other means of support, keeps the Indians, 
and will akways keep a big portion of them in the village. On this 
account it would be impossible to ever succeed in moving Ekukwan bod- 
ily to Haines. There mast be at least a branch mission at Klukwan 
and there should be a Government School there. The arrangement bde~ 
tween the Boards af each church should be perfected as soon as possible 
and a fell understanding arrived, at. Our building, which cost 
#250 of the Yoard’'s money, is a simple bog affair, and should be im 
proved if it is to be « comfortable parsonage; and then we need a 
chusch, which mieht als be used for the Government scho l-house. 
In the present depleted state of tbhe school fund, we cannot hope ffor 
at wm least until next fall and it is doubtful whether the fund will be 
in much better condition then. 


Now I wish strongly to say that Mr. Sellen is the man fo r 
Klukwan and that it ls far better to lose the Mission to the Presbyter- 
ian Church than to be taken and than lose him to the Missio nj and I 
for one} wi ll not be a party or any movement whic result in his re- 
moral; but I think thet he conld and would be a very efficeint Presdy- 
terian minister. He is fully ordainéd Yethodist Minister and would ego 
into our Presbytery if the arranzement was mde between the %oards; 
but tthia arrangement must, of course, emanate from headquarters, and 
cannot be Inanevarated by either the “Methodists here or the Presbytery 
of Alaska. 


I talked with a number of Natives, notably %illy Diskingon, 
and found them to be very such attached to Mr. Sellen, and quite earn 
est in his support. Mre Sellen has induced his people to supply their 
own wood and light, but this is as far as he is able to go to- 
ward self-support. He came down with me next day to Haines, and we 
tal@éd the whcle situation over very Yully. He remained at Haims 
until next Tuesday assisting me in the meetings that were held. We 
made the trip foom Elukwan to Haines in one hard and weary day} arriv- 
ine there late Friday evenine, Mr. McIntosh had announced the mesting, 
and after a hasty supper, I preached. Saturday I spent in going from 
house to house with Yr. Me Intosh, preaching Saturday nicht, and on 
Sunday mornines I beld communion, baptisine three adults and one infant 
Many of the Natives were still absent froin the Mission, and Mr. McIntosh 
said there wore a nomber of those ready to join the church, had they 
been present. Ye had the house crowded at cur meetings. The school 
room is entirely inadequate to the nesds of the Mission. I do not 
know of any of our Missions where a church is more tmperatively need- 
ed than at Haines. At the Sunday School the people were sitting on 
the tongs of the desks and on the floor. After she Openine exercises 
Yr. MoIntosh still had a house fbllof his general class, while Mias 
YoIntosh had some thirty in her infant glass in an adjoining room) 
and Yr. Stout hdd eleven in is Bible galss, composed of those who 
could read English well and readily talk the Snglish languade. It 
was one of the finest native sabbath schools [ have over geen in Alusak. 
That BSible calss impressed me esyecially. The young men and women who 
composed it were largely fron Chemawa and Sitka Schools, gave as 
intellieent answers and showed as thoro ch mowledre of the Bible as 
the average %ible white class. Mr. MeIntosh @oes over $0 Shilkat in 
Pyramid Harbor, two miles fron Mines, for one service every Sabbath 
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making with the Sabbath School four services a day for him, but on 
this Junday the people of Chilkat came over to communion instead. I 
preached the sermon without interpreter in the eveining to the whites 
and Enelish speaking mettx natives, and had the house well filled. 


My impression of the impertance of Haines Mission was greatly 
doepened by this visit. There are close to a thousand natives reached 
by the Missions at Haines and Elukwan. Bnilding is very likely at 
Raines, the natives trying wit each other to put up nice cottages. 
Although there has been, during the last summer, conjugal infelicity, 
due to the cause before momtioned, and resulting in the seperation 
of a number of the most important married couples, church members yet 
the spiritual awakening of last spring is still bearing fruit. The 
harvest is ripe and skilled laborers ars needed to gather it sucess~- 
Pully,e The Board should not delay in sending an efficeint minister 
to Haines. He should be able to presch well to the whites. There is 
surely roine to be a boom at Milnes next serine; This will be prourht 
about by the develop mtn of the cooper mines ond of the gold mines, 
adjacent to Haines, and by the srobable berinning of the projected 
rallrasé@, ow larwe this boom will be next sumer cannot be forecast 
now, thYuch there are people at Skagway ond Juneav +ho have ahnow ced 
their intention of moving to Haines next sprincs. This will cre te a 
demand for lots to build on and our Mission property will again be in 
danger from jumpers. I have had mneny talks with Mr. Heid of Juneau, 
Surveyor General Distin, and Governor 3rady bere, and others conver~ 
gant with the land question. General Distin says that he does not 
think that the surveying gan begin until next fall, owing to the fact 
that the applications are not in and the Surveyor General has announc- 
ed his intention to wait uitil they are inte Wow in order to keep off 
those who are looking towards the Missions property it scems to me, and 
Mr. Mcintosh, absolutely necessary that a cheap fence be run, at least 
alone the north and east lines of our Mission grounds. 


It is by all odds the best piece ‘of land belonging to nay of 
our Missions and is the place for our grest Presbyterian Model Farm. 
Wr. MoIntosh is just the man to suverintend and develop this model 
farme He is a canny Scotchman and thrifty, ecomomy and ineenuity are 
mart of his make up. Now comes the matter of reopeiting that build~ 
ine 28 a prémary industrial home. ‘Mr. MeIntosh informs me that he has 
had many applications from the natvés to put their children into that 
building. He is now keeping two half-breed girls in his ovn family, 

I have talked with Mr. Kelly, Mre Jones, Dre Jackson and others, about 
work of reopening our smallhomes. They all acres that it @ught 

to be done, with tho understanding that these homes are to be strictly 
orimary schools, feeders to to the Sitka school. At; present it is 
{mpossible to procure children from these outlyine tribes, for the Sitka 
schoole Gould bhese homes be opened and orvhans and other walfs gathe- 
ered into them, these children would be sent, after two or three years 
to Sitka school and would wish themselves to on with their eduga- 

tion. The extension and usefulness of Sitka Trainine School, in the 
opinion of most of the Missionaries, devends largely rpon the reonen- 
ine of these homes. Would it not »e ecomy and comson business 

sense, to utilize our splended building at Haines, dv thus ovehing it 
a3 @ primary echool, next summer? The Sitka Training School has Pall- 
en off in numbers, because of the difficulty in procuring puptls. fr. 
foIntosh would be jsst te man to stand at the head of the Haines In- 
stitution and to foster industries, especially the farm and the project 
erection of cottages on the Mi sion property, similar to the oottages 
at Sitka. His daughter Rose, who has done such good work as teacher 
might be made matronof the training school and Miss Genevieve con~ 


tinued as Government teacher. Then if the Klukwan Mission consol- 
idated with ours Mr. Sellen would send children dowm to Haines school 
and would cooperate with Mr. MoIntosh in the develonment of the farm 
and the cottage town. Our minister at Haines could oversee all, vis- 
iting in the summer Chilkoot, Yindestucky, Chilkat, Pyramid Harbor, 
and Klukwan, Yerhaps no other workers than these need be imployed 
just now. While this would reguire considerable outlay of funds, would 
it not be worth while, considering the creat promise and improvement 
of that Mission? It is the most important in situation and has the 
greatest natural advantages of any of our Missions. While it is com 
mendable in our church to open such new Missions as Killisnoo and 
Klawak, yet if one or the otheriss to be negleeted, it seems to me far 
wiser to foster these old missions, wheres we have expensive plants and 
a firm hold on the people, rather than let them cripple along or die, 
while building up new missions. very caution should be exercised 

in selecting the minister for Haines and I am firmly persuaded that Yr. 
Bannerman is not the man for that place. Ang deficiency in his fit- 
ness for this Indian work can se far better supplied by the splendid 
force of workers at Sitka, if he is to be continued in either place, 
than at Haines. The qualifications of a successful minister, both to 
the whites and to the natives, aro needed tn the minister for Haines. 
Whatever is to be done for Haines should be done soon. The whole 
matter of the relations of the two Missions, of the ground, of the 
home, and of the new force of workers, ought to be attended to by 
spring at the latest. There is no minister now in Alaska whom I could 
heartily resomnend for Haines and I wish we could find some man with 
larve experience in both white an) Indian work. 


1 left Haines November 18th, “re Sellen comine down with me 
to Juneau. I have had several conversatios with Yr. Sellick, the new 
Methodist minister at Juneau, who is also Superintendent of “Methodist 
Missions in Alaska in Wr. Yalter’s place. While he thinks that #e had 
virtually abandoned Flukwan, and that therefore the Methodists had a 
right to enter that field, he says that he will seculesce in whatever 
arranvrement his Board may mike, and at any rate, we will have his 
hearty cooperation in makine the to missions harmonious and matually 
helpful. Mr. Sellick is a great improvement upon his predecessor in 
the office. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) 8. Hall Young, © 


AU. 


Sitka, Alasia, 
November 28, 1901. 


Rev. Charles Le Thompson, D.D., 
Secretary Board of Home Missions, 
156 Pifth Avenue, New York, W.Ye 


Dear Doctor Thompson: 


I herowith submit my report on Juneau. 
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I arrived at Juneau from Valdez, October 5th and preached 
for Brothers Condit and Jones the 6th and 13th and also November 17th, 
besides attending a number of prayer meetines, receptions, etc. I 
was entertained at Brother Condit's house, and both he and Mr. Jones 
made the Killisnoo and Foonah trips with me, of which you have already 
received reports. Mr. Gondit expresses himself as more encouraged 
than at any previous period of his ministry at Juneau. His church was 
well filled at all the Sunday ser¥ices I attended, and the revival 
under the leadership of Mr. Oliver throuch September, had Srought into 
Mr. Condit's church nine influential members, adding greatly to the 
working strength of his church. ‘The Sunday School is, I think, tho 
finest I have attended in Alaska, perfectly appointed, efficelnt teach- 
ers, overythine in the best manner. Mrs. Condit is a noble worker, 
the people lave her, and the ladies Aid and Missionary Societies un- 
der her leadership are doine excellent work. Juneau seems to be at 
its lowest ebb in population for years, but since the court and capi- 
tal buildines have been directed by the Attorney General to be built 
at Juneau, and since several large sinine deals have been made, look- 
ing to the development of quartz property close to Juneau, there will 
uundoubtedly be a revival of business next spring. The Methodist 
church is sgamll and struceline, and the Bniscopal Church almost defunct 
Our church has the situation and prestice and its future is very pron- 
ising. Just before my arrival they had paid the last money due on 
their new improvements. I consulted with Mr. Condit on the prospest 
of working the church t owards self support, and an my own motion 
preached a rather strone sermon on christian giving, in which I son- 
trasted Juneau church with Skagway and urged the people to at once 
do sOmething substantial towards the support of their minister. That 
week the ladies first responded, the ladies Aid Society pledging $150 
towards the minister's salary, and this week Mr. Heid and Mr. Behrends 
informed me that they were to have a business meeting of the congre~ 
gation and make the effort to raise $500 this year towards the sup- 
port of their minister. They can do it if these tow men will go vie- 
orously to work, which I hope they will do. Yr. Condit is hopeful 
and altogether the Church is looting up. 


It was avery wise move on the part of the B3o0ard to remove 
¥yr. Bannerman and to return Mr. Condit to that field. The church had 
ereatly run down under Mr. Bannerman's leadership and Mr. Tondit's 
work was doubly hard and discouracine at first. His leavine Yakims to 
come back to Juneau was an act of self-sacrifice on his rart. I be~ 
lieve that he wought to receive for the next year an increase of salary 
and especially if his church responds vigorously to the call for self- 
support. Ido not think it 1s a wise policy for the Board to scale the 
salaries of all their south eastern Alasikun ministers alike. For in- 
stance, our man at Hoonah or Howkan can live, at most, on two thirds the 
salary that would suffice for the needs of Mr. Condit in his position. 
I do not think it would be justiée to require of him a continued sacri- 
fice. Better to scale some of the Mission minister to the Indians at 
$1000 and increase the salarles of the ministers to the whiltes at Joneau 
and Sitka to twelve or thirteen hundred bhan continue the vcresent scale, 


Mr. Condit has the respedt and love o* his people and of the 
whole community at Juneau to a marked degree. He is a remarkable strong 
preacher and, I belicve, very wise in his administration, and I hope 
he will stay lone with the Junem church. 
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1 saw a reat deal of Mr. Jones and his Mission while at Juneau. 
I preached three times in his church at Juneau and once in his branch 
Mission at Doumlass IT also mde a number of trios with him from home 
to home, visiting his mombers. Mr. Jones has,perhans,the most dif- | 
ficult field in south eastern Alaska. He has three distinct Indian . 
towns to visit and oversee, besides many mombers who are living in the 
town of Juneau proper. 30 many of his Native women are living with 
white men, most of whom are entirely out of synpathy with church wrk, 
and so many of his young people are being constantly témpted into all 
kinds of sins, that it is a wonder he is able to accomplish 80 moh 
as he is. Oertainly ininquity abounds at Juneau. The Natives get 
whiskey whenever they want it, and t.ey nearly all want it. ‘The laws 
are very poorly inforced and the old fashions surge back constantly, 
sweeping man y professed converts off their Christian feet. The people 
are constantly travelling back and forth, are here to-day and tomorrow 
are tone. There is now no day school for the Natives at Juneau, and 
will not be this winter; the school board, eeing hampered in funds, 
becanse of Bhe late decision of Judge Brown, giving to the Courts the 
lareer nortion of the funds, which was intended by the makers of the 
new laws to the spplied to the schools. The Indian town is within the 
corporate limits of Juneau and the school borad declares that it has 
not enourh money for the needs of the white children and that there- 
fore, as the Indians pay no taxes, the school for their children can 
not be onened. This manifest injustice to the Indians will hardly be 
righted until we have new laws or a new Judse. The only hope of pro- 
curing achooling for the Indian children at Juneau lies in the future 
action of the Presbtterian Yoard. The Greek Church and the Catholic 
Church of course do nothing towards the éducation of the children. 
It was pitiful to hear the anxious inquiries of carents and children, 
as I went from house to hovse with "re. Jones, concerning the schooling 
of the Indian children. Por the first time since our Mission was 
started at Juneau the Indian children have no opsortunity to eo to 
school. Of course the Government and our officers are at fault in this 
matter, but the question is whether we ought no t to come to the res- 
cue and reopen our Mission eéhool, in their present need. Mr. Heid 
did not think it probable tmt we could sucesed in gettine the Govern~ 
ment school reopened, and of course Dr. Jackson and Mr. Kelly can do 
nothing in the matter as the schools there are not under their juris- 
diction. 


This brings me again to speak of the reopening of our former 
training schools which have been closed. There is our expensive 
building at Juneau, rotting with désuse; the roof leaking, a part of 
the floor flooded and a general state of decay about the premises. 

It is possible that the building and grognds might be sold to the 
Government as a site for the new Capitol buildings. Marshal Jhoup 
asked me about them and said he would visit them, and wished to ascer=- 
tain the price at which they would be sold. He says, however, that 

our building is in such bad repair that he would jsut as soon have the 
ground without the building. If the Board intends to sell that build- 
ine, now is the time to move. Mr. Heid should be instructed to see 

the Marshall at once and to push the matter to a sale; or, if it is 

not sold it should be reopened as a primary traincine hom, feeder to 
the Sitka school. ‘Yr. Jones says that if that were done he sould send 
ten children from Juneau to Sitka for every one that he can send now. 
If the building is sold, would it not be wise to apply the money to the 
building and maintaining of a new home out near the Indian day school? 
Certainly something ought to be done at once for these proor, neglested 
children. There need not be a great force of teachers in the Juneau 


homee Mr. Jones could superintend it as before, and one matron and 
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an assistant should be all that would be necessary. Perhaps the assis- 
tant could be the school teacher. 


I visited with Mr. Jones, his branch mission at Douglas. He 
has a large firld there and our littelbullding was well filled at the 
service. We have a much larger following than the Priends Mission 
at Fott Wrangell and Sitka. I think the removal of Pred Moore's res- 
idence back to Juneau was wise, and in @act, the only thing todo. 

Mr. Jones need Fred by him every day, and almost every hovr in the 
day, and besides Fredis duties as policeman and Court Interpreter de- 
manés his constant presence in Juneaue And although very efficient 
for a Native, like alll naltves, he is not to be entrusted with in- 
dependent work but needs constant supervision and counsel from Mr. 
Jones. A bell and some other appliances are needed in the branch 
Mission at Douglas and & bell is also needed by Mr. Condit. 


I have a good deal of respect for and confidence in Mr. Jonese 
He is working hard and under discouraging circumstances. Wis people 
love him and his Mission is erowine in a very satisfactory way. I 
assisted him at communion last Sabbath morninz, nine versons vere re- 
ceived and baptized on confession of faith and five infonts baptized. 
Two native marriages were solembized, preparatory to the receiot of 
the parties into the church. I hope that this larve and important Na~- 
tive Mission will be so fostered by the church that it will spring for- 
ward into new life and vigor. 


Faithfully submitted, 


(Signed) S. Halil Young. 


HOONAH. 


Skacway, Alaska, 
November 11, 1901. 


Reve Chase Le Thompson, 
Secretary Home Mission Board. 


Dear Mr. Thompson: 


I herewith submit ny roport on the Hoonah Mission. S8rothers 
Jones and Condit and myseif left Kiilisnoo in our boat Thugsday Oct. 
24th. Strone north winds delayed us at Point Augusta until VYedneday 
the 50th, when we sailed into Hoonah. Brother Carle had been emvect- 
ing us for several days and we were very warmly received by all the 
missionaries. Mr. Carle had but lately returned from Skagway, where 
he had gueeceeded in vetting the man indicted who had been sellinc 
whiskey to his people. 


Mr. Carle, although still perblexed by mmy -uestions} and feel- 
ing the effect of the wave of old fashions that swept over his village 
last winter, expresses himself as more oncouraged than at ony previ- 

Ous time in his experience there. We remained at Hoonah until Monday 
morning and held four meetings with the natives, visiting also from 

house to house with Mr. Carle. Not more than one-third of th tribe 

were at home but still we had a very fair attendance at all the ser- 
vices. The Indians who had fallen back into feasting and sacrificing 

for the dead were repenting and asking to be restored to church followship. 
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The fact that the smallpox epidemic had been introduced by 

monas Of the feast of Chief Moses, and that the mortality wos prin- 
Cipally confined to the former professing Christians who had partioci- 
pated in that feast, had left a great impression on the minds of the 
natives. There seoms to be a general turhine again to christianity. 
We were able to give a great impulse to this returning wave. One by 
one the prineépal natives made apeeches, stating their intention to 
renounce the old customs and become true Christians. I was struck by 
the words of the interpreter Willis, who was lying on what we foar will 
be his death bed. He said "I am praying that God will spare my life 
for Christ. I think we are going to beat the Devil now.” On Satuday 
evening we held a prepartory service and examination of candidates 

for admission to the church. The people were allowed to give free 
expression to thelr sentiments and resolves. On Sunday morning six 
were baptised and received into the church, two couples were united 

in Christian marriage, two of those who had been excomuinicated were 
restored and two children were baptized. Then Communion was adminisO 
tered, about twenty-five sitting at the Lord's table. In the evening 
I preached again, urging them to remain steadfast and to make follow 
ine Christ the chief? object of their lives. Brothers Condit and Jones 
had also been helping in the preachine. “r. Carle and wife expressed 
thensleves a s much cheered and helped by the visit. We sd@emed to ar- 
rive at Hoonsh at just the rieht time to be most efficient. 


Mr. Carle had many elements of difficulty to contend w the 
His predecessors have left to him a series of conjugal complications 
that can never be satisfactorily untangled. In som cases natives 
have been married three or four times to different persons without a 
divores. The missionaries thus became parties to the crime of bigamy. 
Mr. Carle is sO young and new to the work that he has nt always done 
she wisest thine in adjusting these natters. He has in turn been too 
severe and too lax, and sometimes estranged the natives unnesess~ 
arily by this course. His action in remaining in his house with his 
favily and not visiting any of the sick natives durine the enidenic 
or conducting any of the many fenerals, thouch havine the excuse of a 
sick wife and helpless children, was not the course I would >ave taken 
under the cireoumstanc*s. I should have certainly visited and minis- 
tered to the dying natives. Mr. Sarle is terribly handicapped in his 
work as pastor by the state of his family. His wife, though an eszcel-~- 
lent woman, devoted and enthusiastic in the work, is in such «a state 
of health that she ought to be in thehospital and not in Alaska. Ur. 
Carle, thinking that he cannot afford a girl, and finding difficulty 
in procuring 4 suitable one, is compelled to do practically all the 
cooking, dish-washing, stc.e, all hislef. He takes all the care of the 
children, does the everything. There seems no proabollity of his wife 
getting much better so long as she stays at Hoonah. Mr. Carle cannot 
take any journies with the natives, and oainot attend Presbytery 
without taking his family with hin. 


Sut the blood earnestness of Ur. Carle redsems the situation 
He is certainly a most devoted and single-hearted servant of Christ, 
and ‘n spite of mistaxes and hinderances, is gradually winnine the 
fight against heathenism and vice. The tribe seems to be on the eve 
of turning to the purity and strictne:s of the Christian life. 


Whether Mr. Carle should remain long at Hoonah will depond 
orincipally on the state of his wife'd health, but at present it would | 
be &@ sreat msitake to think of removing hin from that field. He deserves 
the sympathy and encouragement of the wholé church. 
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We Left Monday morning, the 28th of October, with the feoling 
of mreat satisfaction in the visit and followed by the blessings of th 
missionaries. We arrived at Juneau early Yednesday morning, to the 
great joy of the families and congregations of Brothers Condit and 
Jones. 


I shall send this report to these bhethren and let them add 
what may occur to theme 


Faithfully submitted, 


(Signed) S. Hall Youne. 


KILLISNOO. 


Skagway, Alaska, 
Wovember 9, 1901. 


Reve Chase le Thompson, Dede, 
Secretary Board of Home Missions. 


Dear Dr. Thompson: 


I herewith suhmit «7 report on Killisnoo. Brothers Jones and 
Condit and I started from Juneau in Mr. Jones’ small beart Octeber 15th 
Prevailine south winds delayed us so that we did not reach Willisnoo 
until the 22nd. We were very kindly entertained by Mr. Carl Souhn, 
president and principal owner of the Fillisnoo O11 and Guano Yorks. 
He ia an 01d friadd of mine and also if “r. Jones. Ye remained two 
éays, holding two meetings with the natives. Ye interviewed a number 
of them srivately and alg» consulted with the princigal white peonle 
of the place. ! am therefore prepared to submit the following points: 


le The Killisnoo problem presents « good many points xzez of 
difficulty. First, the tribe, while a largee one, numbering accrodinge 
to the Greek Priest about 500; hae tow distinct places of residence, 
Killisnoo and thetr old town of Ang@oon, three milea distant. The na- 
tives have houses in both places, besides these towns there are three 
other places where larve numbers of them go to work in the sumer and 
some to reside in the winter, mamely, the old town of Niltooshkin, and 
2 cannery and minine place in the vicinity. ‘The body of the tribe 
make their sumer home at Killisnoo, however, but fow of them wore 
present at the time of our visit, most of them ebeine absent at these 
Other places, or at their wintx huntine erowmds. They have comfortable 
thourh generally gamll houses at Killisnoo, buidt on lots @ranted 
them by thecompany, which lays claims to and has anplied for a satent 
for the whole of Killignoo Island. T»e people have lareerhouses ot 
Angoon, some of them being quite pretentious. There practically the 
whole tribe gathered for four months each winter, and there their feast 
ing, dancing and potlaches are carried one 


Since Mr. Jones was burned out and leit Killisnco seven years 
azo the people had no schools and no instruction whatever except what 
has been given them by the Greek Priest, and for a very short period 
this sumner Mrs. Kilourn, and Miss Putnam, one of the Peniel ladies. 
The tribe are practicallt heathen and more ignorant than almost 
any Other 6tibe in the Archipelago. A very few of the young men and 
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women can read and they have little conception of what consittutes 
real Christianity. The Russian priest, who was absent during our vis- 
it, 1s sald to be a very kindly, well-disposed and somewhat liberal 
mane But he is a hard drknker and has made little effort to do any~ 
thine for the spiritual interests of the tribe, except baptizing them, 
holding regular service mostly in the Slavonic, and teaching them a 
little of the Greek Church catechism. The people concrally attend 

his Church, but the principal men of the tribe who were at Fillisnoo 
when we were there expressed themsleves as very desirous of in Ameri- 
can Church and especially of a school for the children. They seem to 
regard Wr. Janes with a sood deal of affection, and 1 number of thm 
have never ceased singes he left the slace to proclaim themselves Prea- 
byterians and not Russians. 


2. Wr. Spuhn proclaims himslef an agnostic. Ge is the 0.3. 
Commissioner and practically controls the whole situation from a busa- 
iness point of view. Ge is very strict, prohibits th& sale of intox- 

icating liguors to the Hoochoons and will not allow drunkenness among 

his employes. H@® warned the Russian privst, when he appeared drunk on 
the stroets, that this must not occur again, and the priest has since 
confined his drinking to his own house. “Yr. Suphn thinks one religion 
about as ~ood as another and all inefficient to chanee the natives. 
He deprecates the idea of having two churches at Killisnoo, but says 
the children ought to have schooling and promised to give us an slic¢i- 
ble site for a school house and church and we should commence work 
there. If the teacher should approach Mr. Jpouhn in the right way, he 
would find in him a &ind friends ‘f, hwwever, he should feel that he 
was antoronized, he would be a very hard-fichtine enemy. He espec- 
lally fears interference with Sunday work during the heicht of the 
fishing season. <he herring come then in in immense numbers and a 
large number of natives are imployed, and he gays it 1s absolutely ne- 
Gesasary to urn the factory day and night and every day in the week, in 
order to save the fishe He says however that he shuts down the works 
on Sunday whenever it is possible for him to do go, This question 
would need to be handled wisely. 


o. Another element of difficulty is the regent introduction 
| of an extremely emotional type of relirion. ‘Ye held our meetings in the 
| house of Joe, one of Mr. Jones’ old friends. When I attempeed to lead 

them in prayer, instantly every man and women in the room beran to 
pray at the top of his or her golec, with satching of the >reath end 
sobs and endless repetitions of the Indian name for Gdd. They were 
led into this style of neetine priv~cipally by an Indian, John Darrow, 
he ad ‘een with the Salvation Army people at Skagway and elsewhere, 
and nad exceeded his instractors in the matter of noise. One youd 
man who spoke quite falr English tole us at the close of the first 
meeting tmt he waa a Tainpshean from New Metlakahtla. He said, "I 
thourht I was a Christian before but I never mew what relirion was 
till I got with these “Samation people", and now the Lord takes me 
to heaven and shows me wonderdul things.” The next evening he gave 
us an exhibit of his idea of true religion. When we ontered Joe's 
house this young man, Andrew, was meeling in the middle of the floor 
with arms extended upward, head thrown back, and eyes staring at the 
ceiling. Gradually he sank backwards, first however whispering to the 
youne man backk of him to catch hb m, andiay durine the whole of that 
meeting in a *trancs{. ‘The youne an who interpreted for us said in 
an awe-struck whisper, “He is mettine a nessare from God, by and by 
he wake up, he tell us.” As I have witnessed so very many similar per- 
formances on the »art of Indian medicine men when cettine inspiration 
from their "Yates I was erhaps not properly impressed. Poor ignorant 
| creatures! , succeeded however at the second meeting in getting the 
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people to keep quiet while we talked and prayed. In the conference thy 
expressed themselves as fevently desirous that we should open a school and 
missi on amone them, romisine attendance. Mrs. Kilburn and Miss Putman 
d'd not attempt to interfere with the vociferour characters of their 
meetings, bet tried to give thom some relictous instruction. 4s these 
ladies denend intirely for their support upon free-will offerings you 

will readily mderstand that they were soon starved out and left dis- 
courared. “ewere careful not to make anv promises to the Indians, 

but told them we were there to cet thoir mind and to see what cold 

be done to hely them 


4. Wow IT am in ignorance as to the designs both of Dr. Jackson 
and the Board of in remard to “illisnoo. I heard from several persons 
that Dr. Jackson had expressed himself as determinéd to reopen the 
Gernment school, and from one or two that he said there would be a 
Presbyterian “lission there. Now if the teacher can be the missionary 
abso, and if we can find the right man, the Moochenoos offer a good 
field for school and church. If you will select the missiomry and 
Mr, Jackson will avpoint the teacher, the probelm will be solved at 
a minimum of expense to the Board. %t you need a man of pecular 
fitness for that work. He should be prepare: to teach and preach 2t 
Fillisnoo during the months when the people are congregated there, 
move school and chursh to Angoon when they are gathered at that 
point, and @kree follow bhem to thelr other plases of werk and resi- 
dence, Keeping an oversicht of them gonstantly, a psstor folloving 
and caring for his sheep. He should learn their languarce as s00n «6 
cossible and thus dispense with an interpreter. The »est plan perhaps 
would be to erect a building for e school, which Gould also be used 


as a church at Killisnoo, and the rentine of one of the large Indian 
houses at Angoon during the winter months, moving such supplies as 


were necded there during that time. Dr. Juckson would doubtless fall 
in with this plan. 


5. Mr. Prod Re Faleoner, who did such good work for us at ) 

Haines last sprine, is here and I have had an interview with him. He 
impressed me as a youne man of strong personality, consecration and 
garnestness. Ye has 2 ood somnon school e ucation bat has never 
tausht school. He is about to marry one of the Salvation Arny younr 
ladies who is in charewe at Skaeway. Ghe is Miss Godine and Mr. Harri- 
gon says she ts above the ordinary 3. Ae lass. SHe has had a splendid 
exnerience in Shristim work, has shown wood judement here and built 
up 2 sound work; she is a migician, sinvine and playing and further 
more has mood ideas of working with natives] havine labored with them 
for two winters. 3e is conservative Army rorker and is ready to 
bacome a wood Presbyterian. ‘“r. Falconer is Scotch and well grounded 
in ovr system Mr. Harrisonrecomnonds this devoted youe cotple és 
wall adapted for just such work as is needed among tae Hooshenos. 

Mr, Palconer used to read the Bible with and teach the Haines nativea 
every day, @ollowing them to their camps; they believed in him and he 
acquired a remarkable influence over them for wood. Mr. Mackintosh 
told me that his power ovar them for @ood was really wonderful. Per- 
haps Prov dence has gwiven you in this young coupel, here in Alasim, 
just the versons you need for tat difficult work. They are anxious 
to devote their lives to the @levation of these natives. Mr. Falconer 
is a member of Mr. Rarison’s church and is working at -resent in 
Skayway.e He mieht be made yorr missionary and his wife your Govearn- 
ment teacher. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(signed) 3. Hall Young. 


Ketchikan, Tlaska, 
January 21, 1901. 


Reve Charles Le Thompson, D.D., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


My dear Mr. Thompson: 


I herewith submit my report on oy visit to Klawack and the 
Hanega Indians. I arrived at Klawack Friday, Jan. dd,and ieft on Wednes- 
day Jane 15, so that I had nearly two weeks there, including two 3undays. 
I wish to say at the bercinnine that nowhere in Alaska have I met 4 
young couple who impressed me as better suited for this Indian work 
in all respects than Mr. and Mre. Waggoner. They are enthusiastic 
without being visionary. They are imtensely pious and devoted with- 
Out being at all norrow. Pheir relicion is of the sunny, hopeful, 
brave tyne, that will tide then over all discouracements and prevent 
all despondency. ‘“r. Yareoner can do almost any kind of work with his 
hatids. He is a wood carpenter, meson and general mechanic. He has 
taken ri@ht hold of the matter of helpine the natives to build decent 
cOttaves and to improve those slready built. His wife is eaually heip 
f2nl to the Indian women, showlne trem how to make their dresses, how 
to cook their food in a healthful, decent way, and how to, keep house 
and make their homes tidy and beautiful. They are both studying the 
Trinket lanenare as fast as they can, and are determined to acquire it 
as s0on us vOssible; rehizine that this will be the solution of the 
interpreter problem. I have asked Pannie Willard to send them tie 
scheme of some Tlinket werbs, nouns and pronouns, and also some Tlink~ 
et hymms and other translation. 


Klawack presents peculiar difficulties. It has #rown up with- 
out any direction or system. There are three distinct villares, suite 
widely separnted, vet all forning What is called one town. The old 
towm in which the school honse ts located is itself a doubel affair 
divided by a hieh trestle across a little arm of tide water, and wag 
built adjacent ot the old site of the cannery. When the cannery burn- 
ed a few years aco it was rebuilt across the harbor about half a mile 
away, and somewhat of a villaze has »een built uso around it since. 
Then nearly half o mile arovge the point from the old torn and on the 
game side of the harbor is a third village of old«-fahsioned Indian 
houses, mostly inhabited by people from Qucksekan. The missionaries 
have tried to reach all these places, but most of the r congregations 
is dpawn from the old ton. Not saving a beel it is bard for those 
in the othe r towns tokknow the time of meeting. Mr. Waggoner found 
a bar of steel and formed it into a huge triangle which is beat as 
a bell, but the sound does not carry far enough to reach teh distant 
village. 


3esidés these, the sreat bulk of the Hanger tribe live at 
fuxekan, 39 miles north of Klawars, during the winter months. This 
is a place of old-fashioned Indian houses, and is on Avery poor site 
for a town, both the natives and missionaries realize that in order to 
make the mission a full success all the natives of that region must unite 
and buvild a new tow. Several gites ar surrested and all met with some 
Onoposition. There is a point about five miles from Klawack called, 
Pish Eee Island, which seem to offer the most advanta@edus; but 
William Benson, since his beeak with Mr. Waggoner, has >e0en exerting 
every effort to prevent th people of Tixekan from leaving their old 
village. 
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Some of the people of Flawack also, are in favor of staying right 

in Klawack and laying out the town there more reeularly. But 

the town site of Klawack itself ig 80 vory irrerular that orderly 
streets and building lots would »e impossible there. A good deal of 
money is in the hands of the natives to be invested in a native saw- 
mill, if the dite of the permanent town were decided. Mr. Warrzoner 

has applied to the Board for permission to have Sdward Maesden bring 
his steam landry just beofee the spring meeting of the Presbytery, pick- 
ine wp Mr. Montromery on the way, 4n order that the three ministers, with 
some of the leading men of Klawack and Tuxekan, may send a few days 
creising about, examining the various suggested sites and trying to 
bring about a decision of this most important question. I talked with 
Mr. Marsden about this and he is more tan willing to make the trip, 
provided the Board sanctions it, includine the necessary exvenditure 

for coal. Mr. Monteomery is anxious that this trip be made, and his 
judgment will be og great vencfit to Mr. Yarroner. I hope that this 
plan will be sanctioned and carried out by the Board. Wr. Warsoner 

is admirably fitted for the task of building a new and model native 
town, and the conditions in his mission are more favorable for a pro~ 
ject of this kind than almost anywhere else in the Archipelago. 


The winter population of Kalwack is very emall.e Wearly all 
the natives were present at our services, but I think about sixty was th 
highest number that attended at any timee Benson had taken quite 4 
number of the men and women with him so Wrangell, ie roganize a Salva- 
tion Army there, and these people I did nt mecti However those who 
did attend sergcies were seemingly very sarnest and devout, but they 
are very ienorant. The Hanega tribe has made, perhays, less progress 
toward christian civilization than any other tribe inthe Archipelago; 
for they have been the most neglected. Indian doctors proactice among 
them, they tie up and torture witches, and are continually engared in 
bie potlaches and Indian feasts. The statement made a year or two 
since, that the whole tribe had been converted, secmed very absurd 
to me beore my visit and is doubly so sincs. Benson was careful not 
to interfere with these old customs, especially those that involved a 
larzve consunption of biseults and other store supplies, which he sould 
furnish them from his store. He told them that their feasts and pot- 
laches were all risht; and in their dances he simply subsituted sone 
christian terms and songs for their o1d heathen phrases and songs, 
and let them do very much the same posturing and jumping about. They 
sanz such words as galvation, it is the best thing out, to the tune 
"There’l be a sot itme in the old town to-night"; and waually elevating 
words to Ta~-ra-ra-boom-de-a; and when these tunes were going to the 
music of three bie &rums virorously pounded, with the whole congrega- 
tion, men, women, and children swayine and dancing and shouting at the 
ton of thelr voices, you can imarine how mich of vital christianity 
there was in the performance. S8enson taceht that these frensied exer- 
Cilses were manifestations of the Spirit, and accempaniments of atl 
true religion, and scoffed at the idea tat peonle soutd »>e truly saved 
without them. Said one native woman in the meeting, "I used to ferk 
tf for Jesus." I might tell you much more of these vrerformances, but 
you will readily imagine the disillusionment of our missionaries when, 
after having heard that the whole tribe, with the exception of six 
persons had been converted, and that the natives were the best schris- 
tians in Alaska, they weree greeted by this pandemonium; and youwill 
understand wey Mr. Waggoner, whos is a healthy and sensible young wo- 
man, was soon on the verge of nervous prostratim. They are learning 
to be genuine and to reach and reform the heart and life, must be a 
long and patient process of christian ddusation, line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little, there a little. 
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Purthor, in regard to Benson; nearly all who have met the man 
have afterwards been disappointed in him. He is the worst case of 
"big head" known among all these Indians, which is saying a great deal. 
Ror the farst week or two after Mr. Waggoner arrived, 3enson acted as 
a christian brother should, but soon became violently jealous of Mr. 
Waegoner's growing in@leence and changed from support to active oppo- 
sition. He began to preach against the church and against baptism; 
said that there was no real christianity and no presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the Presbyterian chereh, and that Mr. Waggoner was here only 
for money. “I am your chief;" he said, “you mist look to me and con- 
sult me in every thine; I am receiveing no salory and if you will only 
trade at my store and let my wife make your dresses, 80 as to give us 
a support, we will work for you for nothing.” In many Other ways 
Still meaner did he show his ienorance and his lack of principle, But 
the erédat Kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Yaronner and their unflaezing ener- 
ey in helping the osople soon showed their superiority over Benson. 

The victory is practically won at Klawack. Many of the Army are com 
ine to the Presbyterian church, and the moat influential people talked 
to mm? freely against Benson's methods and in praise of the Warroners. 


Mr. Montcomery was with me the first few days, we held meetings 
almost every day during the whole of my visit and nearly all the sep popu- 
lation turned out ot every meetin. The testimonies in the after 
meetings were all that could be desired. Had we thought it wise to 
organize ea shurch at that time I could have received and baptized eve- 
ry native in the town. %ut they have mush to learn and mach to give 
up before such a step would be wise. Inmmorality of the crossest sort 
ig cownon there and they have scarcely learned the harm. Yor instance 
there is a white man who has lived at Klawack for 22 yeors. We lived 
first with an Indian woman after whidh he took her danuehter, by whom 
he had four children who are now living at Klawack; then this second 
wife took an Indian husband but gave this white man her tow daughters 
by a former husband, to be his two wives, and he has lived w th these 
two Indian women ever sineez having had six children by the elder and 
threes by the youncer. Under the preasure of the iaw, when enacted he 
married the elder daughter, but lives with hoth as has wives. This 
Gase, which has been reported to the authorities, has so far been 
winked at. These are crimes just as «ross among the Indians themsleves 
and yet Benson reported all of these people as consistent christians. 


There have been some remarkable cases of genuine conversion 
and these people are very anxious for schooling for their children and 
for permanent religion instruction. Mr. “ontgomery willg in a short 
time, send a force of his christian Hydas up to Klawack to help ir. 
Waeroner organize a Christian Eadeavor Society; and this will solve 
the Salvation Army problem. The plan is, during the visit of Yonteom- 
ery and Marsden in the spring, to organized thesa who are fit into a 
shurch, ths creating a nucliue for a permanent christian commmnity. 
Yr. Warroner will work from this time on with this in view. There were 
a nomber of prefessed conversions at our meetings, and the sincera ones 
amone these will be .reyparing for church membership. I succeeded in 
swincine a number of doubtful ones from Armyism to the church. Ovr 
missionaries said that they thoucht now they would have no further 
trouble with Benson, except in the matter of getting the Tuxzekan peo- 
ple to unite with the Klawack Indians; and even this difficulty wil! 
surely be over come én time. The formative period may extend over two 
or three years before mtters settle down, and the Soard must be pa- 
tient. 
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. To show the spirit of some of those natives I must tell you 
about the bell: Some of the natives complained that they could not hear 
the triangle, and Mr. Wargoner sue@rested that they raise money to buy 
a bell. I brought the matter up one night and told them to think about 
it till the next meeting. Some of them said, "We are ready new." So 
I headed a subscription, Mre Warronor and Mr. “Yontgomery follwed and 
then game the Indians. In a little while we had $26. The next meet- 
ing broucht the sum up to $32. I told them that this amount would boyy 
a betl, but $50 would buy one twice a s large. The next evening Black 
Sam, who has been one of the worst Indians in Alaska, and who, with 
his brother, served a term in San Quentin for murder, came with his 
wife and brother to Mr. Warroner and said, "I served the devil a long 
time, and now I have given my heart to-Christ, not half my heart but 
my whole heart. If I miss « meeting I go hunery. I wish my children 
to be educated and I intend to stay b, this church as lone as I live, 
so my wife, my brother and I have econcluede to give the rest of the 
money that is need for the $50 Beal for the church. So they put down 
$18, maxine their subdsctinption $25, and I have the whole amoung with 
me tO purchase the bell, havine engaged to reise the freight money in 
the Haste It was a ood eal for this little handful of natives just 
from heathenism to do. 


For the present the school house will mffice for the meetings 
provided the cartitions areknocked ont and the two rooms in which 
Myre and Mrs. Montgomery are living are thrown into the audience room. 
This will necessitate the fixing up of the gue upstairs for the mission- 
aries and the school teacher. Mr. Waegoner has submitted plans to Dr. 
Jackson, offering to do all the labor himself, provided the lumber is 
purchased. Mrs. Warcgwoner has been teachigg school and expects no con- 
pensation for it, but hopes to be relieved by a good government teach- 
er. I hope a christian woman wili be sent to them; one who will be a 
companion to help Mrs. Waegoner in her christian work. 


In conclusion I wish to say you can trust Mr. Yaregoner's jud- 
ement in every thing, and he is worthy of all support. If he and his 
wifeare apared, I predict the time when the Klawack mission will be one 
of which the Church will be proud. Mrs. Warroner was suffering with 
inflamnantory rheumatism when we arrived and was not able to be up for 
serval days afterwards. B8ut she was the mepriest patient imacinable, 
and boofre I 16ft was doine her own work. The onl» danger with her 
is that Bhe will do too much for the Indians and wear hémself ont in 
that service. When I left I felt as if I was saying farewell to a 
very dear son or daughter, and they expressed themselves in such 
terms about me and the help I[ have been as to abash me. 


Faithfully submitted, 


(Signed) 3. Hall Young. 


Ketehtican, Alas, 
December 14, 1991, 


Mrs. Frederic: H. Pierson, 
Secretary Womans S3o0ard of Home Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Yi 


My dear Mrs. Pierson: 


I wish to write you concerning my old pupil and spiritual dau- 
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shter Fannie Willard. I saw much of her during my visit to Sitka. I 
have always felt a very deep interest in this bright girl, and that in- 
terest is deepened since my visit. She has always looked upon me as a 
fatoer and advisor, and yields me her confidence as perhaps she does to 
no other. She is undoubtedly a brilliant woman, the intellectual equal 
of almost any lady In Alaska, and hor knowledre seems to be right where 
she can use it. I believe she has an earnest determinatim to mt her 
sad past behind her, and is nsakine "stepping stones of her dead self to 
higher things." She hus this will, btt that fatal restlessness of the 
Indian blood is in her, which almost wroucht her ruin wfore, is 1! ely 
to break out again, unles. she can be so anchored in a life work in which 
she is thoroughly interested as to dominate this wild tendency, and subdue 
it. 


I have a plan @ plan which J] wish to submit to you, which I have 
already discussed withher. As I swing around among these Missions, I am 
more and more convinced that our Missionareis have been making 4 grave mis- 
take in not learning the Tlinket langusge. It is impossible to get into 
the thought and life of these natives, and understand their disposition, 
their needs and how to mimage then for their good, unless one has some 
acquaintance with their languaee. The interpreter system at iss best is 
a@ poor substitue for the warm, forceful preaching in their own laneuare, 
and very few interpretors are wise enourh and conscientious enourh to 
fairly interpret the words of the precher. I understand the Tlinket 
natives avdiences, from thoes whith fall from the lips of the preacher, 
Tillie Parl is the best interoreter and the most conscientious in the 
irchipelago, but she tella me that there are some of the “issionaries 
for whm@a she cannot interpret. They do not mow hor to talk to the In- 
dians because they do not unverstand their modes of thoucht, and the lin 
itations of their laneuawe. I have tal ked with Messrs. Jones. Selien, 
Carle, Gorser, 3.noorman, and Yr. Melntosh on this subject. They all 
agroe with me that they ought to learn the Tlinket language, an d most 
of them say the y are trying to learn it, but all feel the diffteulty of 
doing s0 without a erammar, dictionary, vocabulary, hym bdook, ect. Those 
that haveboon prepared beretofore, have been by those who were unac~ 
quainted with the lanruage, and were absolutely worthless. Woeffort 
has beon made by any competnet person to prepare such helps. Wow Pannie 
Willare is the one verson livinc, who is fitte by English and Latin edu- 
cation, as well as by kmowledes of the Tlinket lanenare, to underta*e this 
work and carry it throurh successfully. She has the scheme of the L«tin 
cverbs, and the nomeenclature necessary to Out in intelil@ible ‘orm these 
complicated, multiform, out remardable remnlar Tlinket vere>, adjectives 
and nous. She showed me the schemes of one Or two verbs which she had 
written out, which show a quick ear, correct phonetic kmowledde, and a 
sood srasp of the subject. She is the one to be the teacher of the Mis- 
sionaries in the Tlinket language, and she is mre than willing to under- 
take the preparation of a Tlinket primer and dictoinery, if it is your 
deisre thatshe should do so. She feéls that in herpresent posttion 
alone, as scholarship correspondent she is not fully earning her salary. 
She had some thoughts of leaving the work, and going to take care of her 
two broth rs. I told her to resist such a thought as a sugrestion of 
where she is for the rest of her life. 


@*eeenveeeoecoescuaoeoeso oe eeeaeee*e Oeoneoeeee ee eoeaeneseeeeeeeneeeaeeeoseaeeesaene2e 
Yours most sincerely, 


(Signed) 3. Hall Youne. 


Ketchikan, Alaska, 
December 14, 1901. 


Charles Le Thompson, 
secretary Board Home Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, NeY. 


Docoer Thompson: 


I herewith submit my report onSitka. I arrived at Sitka on 
the mornine of Nov. 27th, and left the following Monday, Dec. 2nd. 
Thus I spent Thanksriving and Sabbath there, holding seven meetings 
in six dsyse I preached twice to the white coneresation, attended 
meetings down in Indian town, the Sabbath School and Thankseiving 
feast in the new Christian League house, and visited the schools and 
all the varts of the trainine sehool. I was entertained by Mr. Kelly 
and rot scquainted with all of the teachers; also was frequently at 
Mr. Barmerman's. You asked me articularly to find out just how Mr. 
Bennerman was getting along, and doing the work of our Chruch at Sitka 
Both the preachers of the native and members of the white church tal k- 
ed freely to me about Yr, Bannerman and hés work, and he himslef can- 
vassed the subjeot of the two chruchés, and the Mission work thorotigh- 
ly with me. Sverybody acree that Vr. Banner man is a very good man; 
alithat he is exemplary in his own habits, and thoroughly Christian; 
but all with the same unamimity acree that he is not doing the work 
that is required at Sitka. 


In regard to the Indian work he doge not seem to enter into 
the feelings and character of the natives. He has made no 6ffort to learn 
their laneuate, vistis them but rarely, and does not seem to grasp the 
situation. Does not understand what their feasts and sotlaches mena; 
in short has no hold either upon thelr affections or their respect. 

So far as I could judce by what I sav an heard, Urs. Paul and Mr. 

Beck are dving nearly all of the spiritual work among the natives. 

They hodd meetings every night down in the Indian town, when not en~« 
gaged at the Mission, and the natives come to Mr. Beck for consultation 
in all matters rather than to Mr. Bannerman, Mra. Paul visite the 
Indian town daily, and seems to be sweeping all over the Arch- 
bplelago, resulting in the conversion of hundreds of Indians, is felt 
strongly at Sitka. The Christian League organized by Mrse Paul and 

Mr. Beck, whose members are pledged against indulgence in liquor, danc- 
ine, heathen feasting, and all old-fashions, njmsers sixty active mem- 
berse People are coming almost daily out of the Greck church into the 
influence of our “Missionn. Mr. Bannerman received five members on con- 
fession, makine twenty within a short period. 


This spiritual awakenine ha: ite delicate situations here as 
well ac glsewhere in the Archipelare. That extremely emotional style of 
meetings which I noted at Haines, Kiuckwan and Killisnoo appeared at 
Sitka in an extreme form. A youne Indian, wroucht up into frenzy 
dressed hitself as Christ, and offered himself as Chrsit for crucifix- 
tion, the men and women about him ebing dressed in the costumes of the 
pictures they had seen f the cruifixion, and it took very hard and 
earnest work on tho part of our Missionaries for more than a week to 
check the excitement among the natives, and guide them into sane meth~ 
ods. A proper spicing of Salvation Army methods is not harmful, but 
the natives are very inflammable material, and nevd a wise supervis- 


ion of white teachers to kee» them n bounds. In this revival work 
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Mr. Bannermm seems at sea, willine to do what he can to help, but not 
lmowine how, not willine to undergo the drudgery, and t° omercise the 
mtience for the reaping of a full harvest. The work «mong the natives 
is in the best condition that has ever been known in Sitka and 

if the resukts can be mage permanent by wice management, our native 
church will be greatly strengthened, and the work of the training 
school made mich easier. In regard to the white church I met with 
complaints from all with whom I talked, with the single exception of 
Gov. Brady. I did not tnvite these confidences. They were freely ten- 
dered me. They all arree that Mr. Bannerman preaches sound theol ory, 
and is a wood and pleasant san, and they love his wife, but sonplain 
of his reashine as very uninterestine and tame. A nomboerwho for- 
metly attended now no longer do go, and the church doos not grow. It 
holds its o»wn however, and the Endeavor Society and Sunday Scho 1, 
while small it interesting and well conducted. Gov. Srady saya he 
eats more spiritual food from Mr. Banrerman’s preaching than he did 
from Mr. MoSlelland’s, but saye his wifeis of the opposite opinion, 
fow or three of the most influential members of the white church were 
saying that the church wousd do not good while Mr. Bannerman remains 
as pastor. Mr. Kelly the most vigorous opponent of Mr. Bamermin in 
Sitka, saying that the interests of the whohe Mission demand a chmege. 


I of course avioded expressing any Opinion, or doing more than 
pour ofl] on the troubled waters. I told Ur. Kelly very decidedly, how- 
ever that [ was very mush Opposed to the removal of Mr. 3annerman to 
any other point in Alaska; that if he remained in the Territory at all 
t thought he should stay at Sitka] »because the splendid force of Mis- 
sion workers there can better supplement his deficienceis, and do the 
work he fails to do, t»an the smaller force of helvers in any other 
YWission. @spnecially he should not eo to Haines where the auccess of 
the “ission will devend almost wholly «pon the personality of the minis- 
ter yor send there. Mr. 3eck has h &s work in the earpenter shop to do 
and “tr. Kelly says hés geet parochial duties sre cetting to be so great 
that he is foreed to nemlect his duties In his shop, and they mst 
either have a new carpenter or a new minister. I have such 1 warm 
personal regard for Mr. Bannerman and his wife that I dislike to make 
any recommendation to the Board In the matter, but I do believe that 
Sitka Mission as well as Haines, Hoonah and Wrancell, is not dolne 
half the work it micht do under different leadershir. 


I talked wit’ Mr. Kelly on the lines you suerested of indus- 
tries and self-supoort, he is so driven db»y his manifold duties that he 
has had not itme to devélop the farm ides. The 3011 on the rounds at 
Sitka is very poor and very hard to clear and ditch, and it will take 
quite an outlay of ‘“oney and labor to make it productive. Mr. Kelly, 
hewever, intends to mike a start 'n this direction in the sumer, and 
hoves to work the rrounds into a farm mradvally. I do believe, hovever 
as I told him, that much could be done in the way of procuring their 
own meat gupoly, and in prodvecing baskets and other native work for 
sale. I am writine to Mrs. Plerson @neernine an idea I have of stil 
igine Peannei Willérd's splendid talents to teach our Missionaries the 
Tlinket languare. 


I took occuasion after service in the white church in Sunday 
evening to stir up the church in the matter of working towards self-support 
I suggested that if all the members of the white congregation would 
tithe their incomes, and give half of that tithe to the support of the 
church, the salary of the minister wuld be paid. There are other 
mattess in connection with Sitka not 30 important or pressing which 
I will defer until Tf reach New York. I left Sitka, I believe, with 
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the rood will and followed by the blessing of our Missionaries. 

I wish to say that I was arreesbly disappointed in the training school. 
It is certainly a splendid insitutton of which we have every reason 

to be proud. The teachers are in such perfect harmony with each oth- 
er, and with Mr. Kelly, and the machinery moves alone so smoothly and 
effectually that it is a pleasure to be there, However, “Mr. Felly 
agrees with me that the membership of that school cannot be kept up 

to its former maumbers without the re-openine of the emaller troinuing 
schools as primary de artments and feeders of thie one. Let the vork 
in th Archipelago be more unified, more under ‘he superviséon of the 
Presbytery, schcol work centered in Sitka, but all parts of the Archi- 
pelago receivine equal benefit. There are some of theso points which 
I wish to dicuss more fully with you and with the ladies when I get 

to New York. I was very sorry that I covld not epend two op three 
weeks in Sltka in that Indian ranch work. I wuld like to have put 

my energies to reacing the great harvest which seems to be white. 


Faithfully stbmitted, 


(Signed) S. Mall Young. 
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ev. Charles Le Thompson, D.D. 
i 4s SI 
jecretary Board of Home Missions, 


My dear Dr. Thompson: 


I herewith wubmit my report on "ort Wrangell. In December I 
gent four days at Wranzell, fpom the 9th to the 12th inslusive. We 
had meetings every day and I preached three times to the natives and 
twice to the whites at that tine, I returned to Wranrell from Klawack 
the egening of Janvary 17th, and left Sunday evening the 19th. Thus 
in 4221 I svent about one week at Yrancell, including one Sunday. Dure 
ine my first visits I made a special effort to rally the Indians around 
the o1d church and “Mr. Corser, — possessed a gro.xt point of vantace 
in their affeétion for me, and almost the whole tribe Game to the 
mestings, and promised to anend their lives so far as they had fallen 
away from their christian profession, and to maek ready for a somnu- 
nion when I should return. 


During the interval between ny visits Villiam Benson, the Sal- 
vation army native leader had come from Klawack with a dani of hia fol 
lowers andhad held nightly mestings for two er threes woeks. He met 
with limited success, as the more intelligent and sober minded of the 
Stickeens refused to be led away from the Presbyterian church. Mr. 
Corser received him with the greitest kindness, attended many of his 
meetings, invited him inot his church, and gave him special honor and 
presents at Christmas time. But shortly after the holdays Benson 
be-an preaching agagnst the church, claiming tere was no true salvation 
only in the Army, and that ministers came into this country only for 
moneys When Mr. Corser took Benson to task for these and like 
utterances he became very!nsolent. That is the Indian ¢f ite Mr. 
Soser turned him out of his home and he demrted with a few of the 
Stickeens to sive the Fakes; and I preshne Mr. Yoon, the Iuaker 
minister there,has had his full of Armyism since. Benson tookonly 
nine persons out of the church, and the loss of most of these con- 
tributed rreatly to the peace of the church. 
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I held a meeting for natives on Saturday, the day after my re- 
turn fron Klawack, and held many prevate conferences with those who de- 
sired to be restored after suspension or to join the church the first 
time. Sunday, January 19th, was a great day for Wrangell. Twenty pere- 
sous united with the church on confession of their faith, and of these 
I baptized seventeen at the request of Mr. Corser and the Indians. 1 
1lso baptized four infants. Just before the bpptism Mr. Corser united 
six douples in christian marriage, and I performed the ceremony for 
one couple tho day Bef ore. Many backlsiders were restored, and I 
left the town with practically the whole Indian population within the 
membership of the Presbyterian Church. “r. Corser fells that the In- 
dians work is in a far more, hopePul state than ever befoere during his 


min is trv. 


I wsh 1 could give as aq favorable report concerning the white 
church at Wranvell. Mr. Corser says that he eives tvo-thirds of hi 
time to the work amone the whites, and yet very scant results are 
shown. The membership is next ot nothing; there are no provessed 
gonversiona, and the white congregation, of from twenvy-five to fifty 
nersons on Sunday avenine, is held together branes peli by the singlnc 
of a young lady, the daughter of the Collestor of Yustoms, whom Mr. 
Gorser pays a salary for her services. These whiteg while there are 
a numberof professine christians among them, are nearly all dancers 
and card-nlayvers, and the so: iety is neither spiritual nor harmonious, 
I am sorry to say that “fr. Corser has but few warm friends among the 
white people of Fort Wranrell, and I doubt whether he ever will be able 
to rally around the chereh any large number of them. Even the chris- 
tian people seen, many of them, to dislike thin, and I was nestered 
vith many Yolunteered criticiens. The steamer returned 2 diy earlier 
ten we expected, snatching me away from the ovenine service to the 
whites. I was compelled to take this steamer or be delayed a rnola 
week in iay visit. to Saman. Mr. Corser was much disappointed and so 
was I, for I had planned a very plain talk to the white songregqation, 
and intended to make a vigorous effort to bing back to tvelr al le- 
giance those who had fallen away, and to secure the cooperation and 
atten@ance of others. It was a rather hopeless task, but I intenede 


to do my best. 


On the ot er hand, the Indisns like Mr. Corser. They contrast 
him very favorably with Rev. McKay and Thwing, speak of his Kindness 
and gem to have a wood deal of affection forhin. He does not do 
very imch ranch work, but helps them in their sickness and by his 
advice, and seams to have a good deal of influence over them. 


As I expect to start for the Easto by the steamer which oar- 
ries this report I will defer any fuller statement now. IT willonly 
sav here that in “vy Judgement Yr. Corser, though a sonselentious and 
well-meaning man, vill never be able to minister acceptable to both 
white and Indian churches, and the mission will never do half the work 
it micht under his management. At the same time I would not recommend 
his ivmediate removal. If he had a eood wife the conditions would be 
chanved preatly for the better. If htere is my one of our missions 
that, more tha: any other, needs a married minister, thet missén 1s 
Port Wrangell. 


faithfully submitted, 


(Signed) S. Hall Young. 
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June 14, 1902. 


Mr. Robert Pitcairn, 
Pittsbure, "a; 


“ 


tf. « _ : 
dear Sir: 
eeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeee eevee vee eeeeaeenaeeeeanaeee eae 


About a year ago General Johfi Zaton, ex-U.5. Comnissioner of 
idus tion, who Was at that time president of the college which the 
coat ae ind Gentiles of Utah are trying to establish at Selt Lake 

ty, wrote a le stter to Mr. Andrew Carnegie a-sking him to build 
lib rary builldin@ in connection with the college at Salt Lake City. 
This reqzuest of General EZaton's was signed by eleven 0.5. Senators 
The he pple ge of the Senators were from ths States imniediately around 


Utah. The Hon. igen O Frye, acting Viee President of th United 
States, also sigmed the recvest as did Hon James H. Kyle Chairman 
of the 


Committee on eaibation and Labor, 5. “‘enate. 


N owledzvement or response has efer been received to the 
said letter, a copy of which I enclose. Ye assume that the letter never 
reached Mr. Carnegie's eye for while the college perhaps would n t 
rhave been sufficiently influential to received an acknowledgement from 
him, certdinly he would have given attention to the long list of in- 
fleuntial public men who had signéd the document. 


TY 


I expect to leave Washington on the evaning of the 26th enstant 


on my return to Alaska and have arranged to reach Pittsburg on the 
mornins of the 27th and spend a portion of the day, secrzring such ad- 
vice and ih reine WEAR its as will enable me to forward a copy of the let- 
ter to Mr. Carnegie. Will you be home at that day, and can you 

give me a little «f your valuable time for a conference On the matter? 
I undérstand that you have been a life-long friend of Mr. Carnegie ana 
you “now how he can be reached and the best way of reaching him and 
for that, teat I stop at Pittsburg to confer with you and 


. 


ery 
anaes such help as you wll be disposed to give in this matter. 
@ee¢eeoeee@€@e@eaeseeeeaseeseevree env eaee GEC Heeee eee eaeoeerv eee wpe seeeneeaeeenv ee ee 
Jery respectfully yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 


General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


June Pe 1902. 
Mr. Robert Pitcairn, 
Care Purser of Steamer "Oceanic", 


2 
New York, Ne Y. 


My dear Sir: 


Yours of the 19th is received and owlng to 
the uncertainty of finding you at the hote}] , I will give 
up the attempt. I sent you this letter to the Wildorf-Astoria 
and a @uplicate letter to the Purser of the Oceanic. 
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I send also enclosed a copy of the oréginel letter 
which was sent to Mr. Garnerie, if you will be so kind as to 
deliver one of then. 


I entrust the matter with you, praying that God will 
Open Wr. Carnezie's mind to responé favorably. 


Wishing you a pleasant and restful trip, I remain 
Very respectfully yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 


General Arent of Education 
in Alaska. 


; 3 : Expenses: from: 
Mission ; Estab- 3; Expenses to : BMS8 to the : Total. 
lished. , 1888. $ present : 
alee eno come oer a A Oe a NO Re A RIOD AIG SL a 8 
; ; : : 
Sitka : 18768 +: $94,020,900 L $285,063.47 +: $577,094.37 
Fort Wrangell : 1877 = : 2,752.04 ¢ 8,256.12 3; 11,008.16 
Juneua ; $ 4,095.40 +: 2,280.22 : 56,575.62 
Jackson : 4881 $3 14,458.55 <¢ 45,378.60 : 57 834.13 
jlaines ¢ 186] : 6,138.83 : 18,516.49: 24,655.32 
Aneoon ¢ 1884 ;: 100.09. + 226.00 3: $?8,09 
Hoonah ; 1881 ; 2,552.64 : 7,687.92 ¢ 10,219.56 
Douglas Island | : : 1,991.50 : 1,091.50 
Sazman : ¢ ‘ 583.32 + As. 23 
Point Barrow : : : 26,611.11 : 26,511.11 
Gambell (Ste- : : : : 
Lawrence Is. puede ed cout Man wren PPS 5,959.21 
Making since 1888 $457 410.97 
In addition to the above 
salaries of missionaries during the 
same time 114,085.82 
Grand Total ’ $551,496.79 
Total Sinee 1877 £695 615.15 


This represents simply one denomination and the orivate 
benefactions of its nemberships towards the helping of the Govern- 
ment to civilize the natives; and surely that amount of money will 
éfjetify the Land Office in placing the most liberal construction 
possible on the Act of JOneTess, to~wit; mrantine to each missions 
stations 649 acres of hand. 


@ese*e@eueeoeoeoe eee eoeceevo eo eee eesceecaeeee eee eeeoeseeeeeoeseoeaeeeeeceeeeee 


Very respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


June 25, 1902. 


Mr. John H. Converse, 


Philadelwhia, Pa. 
My dear Yr. Converse: 


It affords me much pleasure to intreduce to you the 
Rev. George Sailey Ph.D., President of Westminster College 
(formerly Sheldon Jaskson College), Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Since his stroke of paralysis the Hon. John Eaton, 
LeD. has ve@en incapacitated for work and has been made tmeri tus 
President, the bearer, Mr. Bailey, having been elected President 
in his place. Mr. Salley was Pastor of one of our churches in 


Salt Lake Cith which he resigned to accept the Presidency of the 
Colleve. 


I hope you will give him your confidence and ensourseosent 
to General Eaton. Just in Proportion as the Moron 


qvestion did and becomes more and mors acute the necessity of s 
Christian college as the srownine work of the Crhsitian echools 


throughout Utah becomes more and more urcent. 

Greatly rejoicing in the success of the evangelistic 
work during tie past year, gunder the direction of the Comnittee 
of the General Assembly of which you are Chairman, I remain 


Very respectfully yours, 


Shelidon Jackson 
General Arent of Bdiw ation 
in Alngska. 
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LETTERS October 11, 1902 to May 1, 1905. Vt 
. 1 


Oetober 17, 1902. | 


Rev. Re. G. McNiece, DeDe, 
1248 Blaine Anenue, 
Sat t Lake City, Utah. 


My dear Doctor: 


I have just sent to Mr. Van Peit mv wife's check for 
$100 which she has requested him to pay on your salary. I 
have sent him my own check for $100, to be paid on the salary 
of Mr. Swazey. This noney represents much self-denial on our 
part, but »e send it with eratitude that we are able even with 
self-denial to do it. ‘Ye desire to share with you and Ur. 
Swazey in your self-denial in carrvine on the work of the 
Collese,. 


I presume “rr. Bailey has written you of hia sreat sue- 
cess in setting an entrance into the Synod of Baltimors. He 
attended both the Synod and the woman's eynodigal meeting, 
making addresses at each. The Synod gave the Collere a strong 
endorsement, recommending it to the entribations of their 
people. A number of the ministers havo invited Mr. Balley to 
spend 2 Sabbath with them and cresant the cause of it to their 
people. At ® meetins of tho Executive Comittee of the Foman's 
Home Mission Society of the Synod of Biltimore they aereed to re~ 
commend to the Joclet;, that $50,000 be raised by them for the 
erection of s woman's building at Westminater Collewe, to be 
named the “ary. #. James Hill or B8uildine. It is the mesorial 
which the ladies of the Presbyterian Church are nroposine to 
erect in commenoration of "rs. James’ service of twenty-five 
years as President of the Woman's Board of Home Missions. A 
amillar oroposition will be introdused at the woman'tea synond ical 
meeting of the State of Pennsylvania. I have arranged for Dr. 
Bailey to attend the synods of New Jersey and New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and the Synod of 3ak timore into line, we can carry the 
rest of the country. 


I have been gre:tly distressed since returning from 
Salt Lake over the proposition to divert some of the Collere funds 
for the erection of theThrid Presbyterian Church or a second chapel. 
After a consultation with Yr. Ridout I am satisfied that 1t ean not 
legally be dome. While the will of Yrs. Témple eives the 
Board of Home Missions certain discretionary powers, they can 
not transfer those powers to a thrid party, which is the 
Board of Trustees of Bestminster Colleve. Mr. Ridout tells 
me thst a case has recently beem decided in the 3rpreme Court 
of the Mnited States which settles this point; that the only 
thing for the trestees to do is to build the First Wemorial 
Cahpel and endow it and abso the minister's salary, which will 
practically oongume the entire fund. The sdvantare to the 
collesve, however, will be in having a chapel permanently se- 
cu rod and endowed with 2 pastor’s sulary, which will relieve 
the Collere of the expense of one college professor, as well 
as the erection of a ball for the feligious and other meetings. 


General Saton feels just as Mr. Yalley and meyself do with 

rermard to this proposition. Gneeral Baton, however, is wil- 

line that it should be made a mrt of the min building. 

But the more I think of that, the more I am satisfied that it 

my Gause us future trouble. The course that no One Gan Gom- 

plainof, and that no possibility of trouble my ariso from, 

is, to take and build a separate chapel building. The $6,000 

that Mr. Siiley berrowed last summer of bank, and which 

is in bank awaltins the action of the trustees to put up a neat, 

Simple chapel, which will be sufficient for the next fifteen 

or twenty years. With the commencement of the chapel vou can 

ve @ pointed ,;astor, and thus your salary draw from the be~- 

quest instead of from the goneral funds of the College. ‘That 

also will greatly help the situation. Yr. Bailay has Col~ 

lege funds enough in bank to do that at once. The erection 

of the chapel will greatly assist him in his appela for the 

main Coliete building; and when the public know that we have 

actually got one building up (the chapel), they will be more | 

inclined to help us to take the next step--the erestion of | 
the main building. | 


I azree with you fully that it will be a wise plan to 
well the real estate in Washington as rapidly as a good fiar 
price cun be had, and pay off the loan. After this we will 
know just what we have got left for the College, and we will 
be saved the expense of paving interest on the money borrowed 
for the heirs. 


On the 4th of October Mrs. Jackson tripped in the hall- 
way of our house, fell and fractured her imec-can, and is now 
laid up with a tedious waiting for the bone to knit again. 
Trustine that Mrs. MoNiece has recovered from her fall, I re- 
main, 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


October 26) 1908. 


M¥s.e Darwin 2. James, 
226 Gates Avenue, 
Brocklyn, N.Y. 


ad ¢ 
My dear Mrs. James: 
SCOOHHE RASA HHSHEHHEHHRHEHEE HEHE EERE TDS OL OEHHOHAESE HEHEHE HHREL ESSE 


I am vory glad that the W.C.T.U. have taken up the 
matter of the anti-polygamy amendment; for, while 7 do not 
thins that they can work it as efficiently as you could, yet 
it was killing you, and we can not afford to spare you yet 
from earthly labors.- I dicidedly believe that the best 
way now to-reach the amendment is to commence with the states 
and perhaps as you suggest,the holding of a national con- 
vention. 


OCC SHH FHSS HEHEHE SS HOSERSHESCHSSTEHHESSO HE SEH SE OHSHE HESS TERE HES 


ee ‘ 
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To my mind, the one great solution of the question Is 
the Gospel. The anti~polygamy amendment would hebp very much, but 
without the Gospel to strike at the root of the system, an 
anti~polygamy amendment would be simply lopping off branches. 
There is no work connected with the Church of Christ in this 
country that just now is so urgent as this wrk in Utah. 

There is no gospel work that we are doing anywhere else among 
aboriginal tribes of foreign populations in Western towns, 
which, in proportion, will have so direct a bearlng upon the 
welfare of the whole country as the disintegration of Mormon~ 
ism trhough a taught and preached gospel. 


Remember me very Kindly to your husband and such members 
of your family as are at home. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Ament of Education 
in Alaska. 


WALASHAs 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 


Alaksa is one in a transition condition. Ten years arco it was 
considered ou t of the world; to-day it is in the center of that mrvel- 
ous movement looking to the developnent of the comnerce of the Pacific 
the half-way across house between California, Oreron and Washington, and 
Siberia, Japan, China, and the Philippines. 


When two or three years azo there came a crisis in the war 
with Spain, and it became necessary to gend additional troops 60 the 
Philippines in the shortest possible time the great army transports 
loaded with 2en and munitions of war were sent from Seattle to 4anila 
by way of Alasiw as the shortest route to Uinila. from Seattle to 
Manila by the way of the Aleutian Islands is one thousand miles shroter 
than by the way of the Hawalio Islands. 


fravellers en toute between Asia and America on clear days, 
have magnificent views of the rugred, snow-covered peaks of the Aleu-~ 
tian Isiands. 


In resoenition of the movement of commerce the Government 
has set apart land on Amalmak Island, Alaska, for a naval coaling 
station. 


Alaska's trensition is also manifest in its changing resour- 
ces. Twenty years aro the only thine considered of value in Alaska 
was its furs. To-day the fur trade is practically extinct, but in 
place thereof we have ¢old and ailver, copper, tin, coal and oil 
(for a “gusher" hag been struck this fall). ‘here are even agri- 
cultural oroducts. I kmow everybédy looks skeptical about that, but 
since the Government has established an agrilculturel experiment ata- 
tion there it has been demonstrated that Alaska has agricultural 
possibilities. 


There is a transition in the population. In my early 
addresses at the annual conferences of the friends of the Indians I 
congratulated myself that I had found a region where the white man 
would never want to go, and the native would never be displaced. %ut 
the tine has come and the transition has commenced. The native is 
fadine away before the thousands and ten of thousands that are coming 
rapidly into that country. The mining didtrict practically covers the 
shole of it, a gecion as large as New England, the Middle and Western 
States combined. The "Klondike" itself is just over the ede on the 
Canadian side of the international boundary line. from the "Klondike" 
the minine reeion is fonnd at Nome near to Bering Straits. Wome sends 
out $19,000,000 worl d of gold this year and the hardy miners and 
prospectos are pushing hundreds of miles north of the Aretio Circle. 
As I was leaving Nome a @ew weeks ago a vessel was departing loaded 
with propectors who expected to spend the winter 500 niles north of 
the Arctic Circle. There has scarcely been a stream found in Central 
Alas*a where men have not found gold. The question is whether it is 
in sufficient quantities to vay for working. 


Yes, & transition in soplation hag come. The white men 
are pluring in and with them whiskey and syphilitic diseases, and the 
native population is fading away before them. In the past four 
years in the Seward Pening:la, a region larger than New England, it is 
estimated that from one-thiré to one-half of the entire Eskimo povrla- 
tion has cone down to death. It was not all due to whiskey and d's- 
ease, but their systems had been so weakened that when, tn 1900, erip 
and seagles came they simply didd. There ig also a transition in 
the character of the mission work. In the seventies and early 
eighties the pppulation of Abasks wasalmost exclusively aboriginal, 
and this shaped the lines of misslon work. Hereafter mission work is 
the Abroigines will gradually lose its present prominence and church 
work for the whites will become more and more ,rominent. 


There is in Alaska among the aboriginal population four 
principal families. All intellegent people are acquainted with the 
fact that Greenvzland and Labrador are peopled with Eskimo, bet com- 
paratively few realize that the Eskimo extend across the American Con- 
tinent from Labrador to Bering Strait and from Bering Strait south to 
the Aleutina Islonds and from Unimak Pass along the North Pacific 
coast almost to the base of Yount St. Blias in Southeastern Alaska, 
sO that the three great ocean sides of Alaska are occupied by Eskimo 
or Innuit population. They are a sea-fating peovle. 


Passins from the coasts into the interéor of Alaska are | 
found the berinnine of the Athabasean fanily, extending across the 
continent from Central Alaska down to Minnesota. 


Inhabiting the Abeutian Islands are the Aleuts, a very samall 
people in number for they ar: almost exterminated by Russian civili- 
zation. It is one of the interesting facts of history that when our 
American Revolution was just beginning, the Aleut Revolution was just 
coming to a close. Ours lasted elcht years; their for fifty years. . 

Por half a century the native people of the Aleutian croup fourht the 
power of Russia and only succumbed after almost the entire onmlation 
was annihilated. 


Then in Southeastern Alaska are then ten tribes of the 
Thlingets, speaking a comnon languare. Missionary work ond civili- 
zatim commenced amons the latter in 1877. 


The Aleuts having been under Russian civilization for a 
Sentury have been brought into the Russian Greek Church, and they are 
all baptised members of that church, adults and children. B3ut the 
Eskimo, the Athabascans and the Thlingets were still hosthen at the 
cOmnencement of the American occupation. Among the Thlincets mission 
work was commenced at Port Wrangell under the auspices of the ~res~ 
byterian Church by Mrs. A. Re MoPlarland and myself, August 10, 1877. 
A few months a Roman Catholic father came and commenced tho work of 
t at church in Alaska. The success of the Presbyterian missions in 
Southeastern Alaska among the natives was s0 great as to attract the 
attention of the entire Christian world. “timulated by this success 
the Other great missionary societies commenced preparations to also 
Open missions at Fort Wrangell and Sitka at the side of the Presby? 
terians. 


The establishment of these several missions among so few 
people (1,500) would be a waste of men and money, and the introduction 
of the diversities that exist among us a hindrance to mission work. 


Te prevent this a covention was called at the Methodist 300k 
Rooms, Jarmary, 1860, of the various missionary societies and an 
equitable division of the field was allotted to the different denom- 
inations. The Presbyterians being alrveaady established in South- 
eastern Alaska, that field was assigned to theme Since 1877 they have 
spent $750,000 in thelr efforts to elevate, civilize and Christianize 
the natives of Southeastern Alas*a, which shows the energy and zeal 
that they have put in this work. They have had fruit of course; 
they have seven native churches with over 1,900 native comnunicahts 
and have now a second generation atarted in Christian citizenship. 
There has deen a continuing religious revival in that section for three 
years. ighteen months ago an old ahief, who raised a rebillion in 
his evangelistic »ork for the senefit of his relatives as he did into 
his persecution of Christian natives. 


The Baptists took their field 622 miles Vest on Yood Island, 
near the Kenai Peninsula, west of Sitka, ombracing Kaodlak and adjacent 
islands, Kenai Peninsvla, and the region: bordering on Cook Inlet and 
Prince of William Sound. Their first mission was erected on Yood Is- 
land in the harbor of Kodiak. 


Prince William Sound is the coming center of Alaska, a 
region in which Valdez will be the largest town. Jthe route from 
Valdez to Eagle is to have @ telegraph line established by the Govern- 
mente Bagle is in tleegravhic communication with Lake Mohonk. There 
are large cOpper mines north of Valdez. From Skagway, in Southeastern 
Alaska, a railway oorsses the mountains 120 miles, and will ultimately 
be continued down the Yukon Valiey to Bering Strait. The children of 
to-day will some of them live to take a sleeper in New York and ro to 
Paris through a tunnel tmder Bering Strait. Two islands, one be- 
longing to the United States and one to Russia, lit in the Strait. 
Thus the cig#izens of the Untied States and citizens of Russia live 
within a couple of miles of each other, and the United States in 
bounded on the west by Russia. 


Six hundred andtwenty two miles west of the Baptists at 
Wood island is ‘nalaska, the center of the Methodist field, where they 
have established a rood, strong, e*ficent, work, built oub of the 
waifes who have been discarded by the Russian-Greek churche The Meth- 
odist field extends the whole length of the Abeutian ‘slands. Their 
opphaiage at Unaluska has been named the Jesse Leo Home. 
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The Moravians went 848 miles to the northesest of Unalasia 
and selected the valleys of the Kuskokwin and Nushagak Rivers where 
they have secured a large following. In some of their villages they 
have evening vespers every night. When bed-time comes, the church 
bedl rines and the entire opoulation, except the little ones, go to 
church, and a yount man, who has been taught a little English, reads 
& pessagve from the Bible, explains it in the natives tongue, leads them 
in prayer in their own tongue, and they co home and go to bed. Where 
Gan you find a better record in New Sngland or in New York or in the 
most favored plage in the United States? 


On the Delta and in the valley of the great Yukon the Roman 
Catholics have a number of missions. Their principal station and 
leading schools are at Holy Crosa Mission, 410 miles from the mouth of 
the river. 


Tn the same Yukon Valley are the prinecip:l] miasdions of the 
Alaskan natives of the Mpiscopal Church, the best equipred of which 
are at Anvik, 457 miles from the mouth of the river; §t. James Mis- 
sion, 697 miles; and Fort Yukon, 1,353 miles. The Chereh of Eneland 
has maintained missions for nearly 60 cr 70 years on the Canadian 
side of the boundary line. 


One hundred and fifty miles north of Anvik is the successful 
mission of the Swedish Evangelical Church at Unalaklik, and a few 
miles further west, on Golofnin Baty their second mission. 


fwo hundred miles west of Golofnin is located at Teller 
Reindser station, Port Clarence,an orphanare of the Norwegian Luther- 
an Synod of North America. The orvhanages at Teller, Golovin and 
Unalaklik largely erew out of the epidemic of 1900 when so many 
Sskimo died and the missionaries took chare> of the orphan children. 


One hundred miles west of Teller, at Cave Prince of Vales on 
Bering Strait, fecine Asia, is the mission of the American Missionary 
Association (Gongrerational). At this poiht they have built up a 
sood, stronm church from unoromisine Eskimo elements. : 


Two hundred miles northeast of the “onererationalists in the 
Arctic 6cean is the "Priends'* Mission at Kotzebue. The Friends also 
have missions at Doumlass and Kake in Southeast Alaska. 


T’o hundred miles Northwest of the Freinds ts an Episcopal 
Mission at Pont Nove. 


And 350 miles north of the Arctic Circle is a "resbyterian 
Mission at Potut Barrow, being the second most northern mission sta- 
tion on earth, Upernavisk, Greenland, seine twenty miles further 
north. PokRt Barrbdw is a “resbyterion Missionary and wife, and « 
Government teacher and wife. 
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fwo hundred and fifty miles south of Bering Strait and within | 
forty wiles of the main coast of Asia is Gambell, St. Lawrence Iglani, 
a mission station of the Presbyterian Ghurch. Point Barrow, Point Hope | 
and Gambell have practically but one mail and one comaunication 
a year with the outside world. The Rev. and Mrs. 3. P Spriecs, of 
Point Barrow have retumned to the States for the first time in three 
years and through the héspitality of Mr. Smiley will be here tomorgow. 
He and his bride went out from New York and &uve spent three years 
separated from all the world with mail once a years browght by the 


government revenue cutter. 
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They have come to rest for a year, though I do not think 
the calla of the churches for mission addresses will give them much rest. 


What are the results of these missions? From f ve to ten 
thousand of the native oppulation through these various organizations 
have beon bbought more or less under Gospel influences. Three or four 
bhousand can be classed among those that we Gall communioants and many 
thousands of children are in school. 


In addition to the mission schools the United States Govern- 
ment has 28 public schoois of which probably 20 aree exclusively for 
the na t ives. 


Ie you ask the average mine r the result of missionary work, 
he wil! tell you that there are no results whitever from these 25 
years’ work of the churches in Alaska. He does not stop to think 
that he is in that coutitry as the result of that work. During the 
tast few years many thousands of white men have sone from all parts of 
this country to the Alas’ mold mines. Some of them have penetrated 
hundreds of miles north of the Arctic Circle, and have ford that if 
they treat the natives fairly that they can ¢o snywhere in safety. 
If she miner {s starving the native will divide with him his last bit 
of fish. Why is it that the white man can eo everywhere? The 
miner will tell you that it is because she people are so docile, but 
his knowledge of American History is very slight. As late as 1877 
Sitka was fortified town, guarded by a detachment of United States 
troops and every night before sundown the zuard was tumned out to 
search the see that no native was inside the stockade. The rates 
were barred and locked tmtil sunrise the next morning. The miner does 
not remmmber that at St. Misael awas another Nvssian post with stoek- 
ade, and that as late as 1860 they did not consider themselves saf” 
from the native population. When the tmited States sent 2 sealentifis 
exnedition on to Point Barrow under the charce of an arny offteer they 
had a mounted cmnon trained on the native village. Only twelve ve rs 
aro (1899) it was propdsed to establish a mission at 8ering Strait and 
place a couple of men up there 2,900 miles from any policemm or any 
court or other protection. Peovle said the revenue cutter will not 
be out of sight before they are both massacred. No whaler for ten 
years had dared drop anchor at that point over night, <ithouch some 
of them had jiarge crews armed with Winchester titles and euns. B8nt 
the Congregational Church placed two men there and th y were left 
without protection for twelve months, except the protection of 
God, and the mission has made it safe for whaler or miner. One of 
shese young men has just resigned sfter 15 years’ service becuase of 
six children that have been born there needde better educational 
facilities then they could have in that art °f the country. Another 
young man, his wife and mother-in-law and children have cone to take 
the vacated place. Now a miner gan drop in and spend the nicht 
or a dozen nights in perfect safety in that plave, becuawe missions 
have been istablished there ten or fifteen yearse Yet these very 
miners, whose lives have been spared, will tellyou that missions are 
9 complete failure in Alasta. They will point out to the group of 
natives, dirty and ragred, with unkemot children, and say: "Do you 
think ye ¢an do anything with them?" A gentlemen coming down from 
the mines five years aro, a Chicaco milliomaire, called at the Meth- 
odist mission school it tnalaska, and saw an Aleut girl, her father 
being dead and her mother an ignorant, dissoOlu'e drinking woman. The 
gentleman said he wished he could take tho child to Chicago. He did 
go and put her in the best public school in the city. There were 
},200 children in that school of our best American citizenship and 
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that girl stood side by side with those 1,200 children for five years, 
passing from the third to the elehth grade. Last spring, at the 

Close of the elchth grade, she took the gold medal at the head of that 
school, A competitor of that poor Aleut girl wash- the duaghter of the 
President of Chicago's Board of Education. And yet we are told that 
you cannot do anything with them 


Many of you remember young Marsden, a pure-blooded native 
of Alasia, who, a few years agro, came to Mohonk to plead for his | 
people, and the Conference helped him throuch his college course at . 
Marietta. Afterwards in Cinolinmnati he took a covrse in law and one 
in thedloey at the same tite, a man of master mind thet seemed to | 
grasp whatever it took hold of. To-day in Southeastern Alaska, with ! 
his little launch "The Marletta", the Rev. Edward Yarsden is preachivs 
to his people inceiehteen didferent places, carrvine the rostel into 
all that region of Alasim, a master workman thet no church would be 
ashaned to have in any Presbytery. And yet you are told thet "You 
cannot do anything with those dirty »>rates." 


Another girl taken from Sitka to New Jersey i¢ now a young 
woman who will stand side by side with the vetter class of cur Amer- ) 
ican womanhook in herintellectuadlity. Sie would be admitted to any / 
Browning Club in 30aton. For the last ten years she has been in 
Alaska teaching among her own people. She is named Frances Wiliard 
for that noble woman of whom you Rave all heard. dhe has taken the 
Tblinget languawe and reduced it seilentifically to a written languarce 
for the first time, and her Thlénget and Baclish Grammar and Vocabulary 
is ready for the pmblisher. And Yet "You cannot do anything with 
those brats.” Two fo the native young men who came out of the Sitka 
school went to a salmon canrery and s aved their wares, bought mer- 
chandise and started a store with $200. A trader in the neighborhood 
wanted then to go into partnership with him, but they declined. Then 
he trie!’ to undersell them and put his prices down below cost, bt 
the friendd of those boys stood by them and when their stock was used 
up thelr friends bought soods from the other trader at the reudeed 
orice and turned them over to these boys. They mieht have kept it 
up to this time if the trader had not found 1 t our and learned algo 
that he could not freeze ot those brats. They amnassed $1,900 
bought machinery for a steam saw-mill, and are doing a large business 
in making bowes for the canneries and in supplying white men with 
lomber. 


Other boys have learned carpentry at the Sitka schoold and at 
least 150 of the brats taat heve kone out from the jJitka school are 
making their own living and are respected citizens of the United 
3tates in that country. And this work is czoine on. If the churches 
in the different denominations had done more work, thereewould have 
been more of these scholars. It is a question of environment and not 
of heredity in Alaska; they have the intellects; they onty need the 
chance to become honest citizens of this covwntry. Thet le what we 
are pleading of the churches and the Government to wive us, more 
facil ties, that the remnatnt of this people so racidly passing away 
may be brought into Christian citizenship. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I do not see upon the map before us on» places 
where the Russian church is doing work. The Sussian Chureh had eon 
working in Alasks for a hundred yearse I am impressed withthe great- 
ness and humanity of Rusalae I mow myself personally the Bish, of 
Alaska and the work he is doing. I think it is 4 msteter of regret 
that we should be felft with the impression that the 4ussian Ghurch is 
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doing no work there, or bad war ke 
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Dr. JACKSON: THIS map was not designed to sha all of the 
mission stations. It wags made to show the mission work of ali 
the Prostestant churhces. The Soman Catholias have many stations which 
are not marked here. There would not be room on the map to put in all 
the Gweek chapels where services are conducted by natives. The gen- . 
tleman says that he is agequainted with the Russian work in Alaskka. I / 
trust he has read the United State. census report of 1980 where in the 
Bishop of the “ussian Greek Chureh, Innoconting Venisminoff, a re- 

marmable man, 2 man afterwards made Metropolitan of the entire Russian 

Greek Church, the highest position abtainable in that church, has 

written history of the fussian ocoupation of Alaska, and a more 

better arralement of the Russian goernmoent and “ussian civilization 

and the treatment of the natives cannot be found on the vages of his- 

tory than that written by the hichest orelate of the tussian~-Greek 

Shurch. I know that the present “ussian Greek Bishop. He is 2 good man, 

the best man, they have had in that country for 25 years. If he is 

continved for ten years he will make a comolete change in the condi-~- 

tion of the Xussian-Greek Church among those people. But in the past 

it has not been a record that the “ussian-Greek Church itself has een 

proud of. They have a very few schools ind the teaching had to be 

laregely in the Wusgsian language. Up to the last three years 

a large proportion of the Rugsian orists have applied andopposed English 
educstion. They have fought the Government public s¢hools and left. 

The present Bishop is tryine to make a chance. ‘The priest in (malaksa 

has a charve that extends a thousand mites and only sets around once a 

year, and not always tren. It !s impossible for one man to take of 

all the souls to a group of islands a thousand niles lone. The work 

has to be left to eenorant Aleuts who have the serv'ce in the chanel. i! 
fe gontlemen whot has spoken will find in my mblished mans that the | 
Greek mission stations are printed 2s well as of all other denomina-~ . ) 
tions. 


November 28, 1902. 


Reve Re Ge MecNiece, Dees | 
1248 Blaine Avenue, 
galt Lake Oity,Utah. 


Yours of October 17th conveying the data for which I made 
inquireies with regard to the schools of higher education in Utah, and 
also yours of October 25th, with regard to college matters, are re- 
ceived. They came about the time that [ was stricken down with in- 
flamnation of the bliadder and have been out of the offéce a monthe 


Now, specially with regard toyours of the 25th, permit me to 
say that I have not sade at any time any plan wit» reference to 4 church 
organization in connoction with the chapel built on the College 
erounds by the bequest of Mrae Temple. It was simply a separate, 
individual buildine for church and religious services for the students 
of the Oolleve orimarily, as they come and go every four years; and 
also for families of professors and some cages, parents who remove to 
the neighborhood of the education. 
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During those many years that I have been in mission vork, I 
have been invited to address on mission topios all the colleges connected 
with the Presbyterian Church and many that were not 60 connected, 40 
that Iam familiar wiih this branch of cob’hege work and nover had any 
idea in regard to a church organization in connection with this 
Chapel. During the early years of a college a room set apart for 
relieious worship in one of their buildings is usually sufficient 
and wonld be sufficiently in the case of Yestminster College if no fund 
had been provided specially for the erection fo a shureh building in 
connection with the Gollewe. That entirely alters the situation so | 
far as we at Salt Lake are concerned. . 


Now it is barely posdble thit we could expend the chapel 
money in our main buidéng, settine amrt a roon for the shapel, and yet 
meet the terms and intent of the will and also the avvroval fo the 
heirs (interested parties), but while this is possible I do not think 
it is possible. If, for instance, the $6,400.00 that it is propsed 
to put into a church building is put into the min building, unless 
it all goes into that part of the main building which is set apart 
for chapel purposes it is not used for a church and the balance, be~ 
yond the neod of the chapsl room, that goes into the magn bullding, for 
other c~urposes would not be in accordance with the spirit or terms of 
the ~ill. If, therefore, you were to place the whole $6]400 into 
the building of the chapel room it will cost but a trifle wore to 
build that chapel separate, the only saving being a protion of the 
joint wall between the chapel room and the main building. 


I, however, have good reason to believe that If that plan is . 
attemoted the heirs will be dissatisfied and vcossibly will try to break 
tae will on the eround of misa plication of funds. I feel certain that 
they would not satisfied with such a movement as the erection of a joint 
building. I would not bo so satisfied myself, if I was in their place. 
Moreover, from my HKowledre of Mrs. Tenple’s character, I know that if 
it rad been presented to her beofes her death to make such a bequest she 
would have made it, out Lf the porposition in connection with such a 
bequest had been presented to her of allowing the funds for the church 
buildine go int’ a portion fo a ceneral building acoommoadated for re- 
Gitation and dormitory purposes, she would have declined to have given 
anythine. he desired to honor her father and husband, but with her 
views I am sétisfied it would not have met her aporoval to have had a 
joint building. She would have maingained that was not honoring her 
dearest friends sufficiently, that theys>ould *ave abulldine ex- 
Clusively devoted to their honor and not a mere attaghment to another 
and @ larver beilding. When she @ésired to honor those sans parties 
in Washington City she pot the neighborhood of $80,900. into the 
buildine, and that is an indication of her way of looking at thires. 


Now, as said at the outset, while it is possible that our for- 2 
mer plans might be carried out] 6f a joint building, wethout cresting any mn 
disturbance or giving us any trouble, vet the plan of « separage build- ¥ 
ine ts so simple and 80 beyond the change of any future trouble that I = 
foel we would make a great mistake if we do not thus use the money. > 
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I note, that you say that the church might not te used for some 
time. Certainly not until we get our main building md tronsfer the 
schools to its; but, underthe ciroumstanoes, it is better to mt pp 
the church and let it remain unused for a year or two rather than 
jeoparidze the money which is back of it. A railroad company pro- 
posing to build across a great stretch of country will oftentimes co 
into some narrow ravine or pass through the mountains where there is 
only room for one oradbed and spend hunireds of thousands of dollars 
in bullding that roadbed through that pass and as yet no connections 
at either end of the pass, and that roadbed may lay unused for several 
years, until in the progress o f the building of the road a connection 
shall be made over the roadbed through the pass. They do it simply 
to secure themselves, and consider it a wise use of money; and so this 
seyarate chapel building on the College grounds will ward off much dan- 
ger and allay many suspicions and settle mtters definitely so far as 
that bequest is concerned. 


I thought at one time just as all the others did, that an arrang- 
emant of a chapel room in the main building might sufice for a while, 
but the more I have conversed with lawyers on the subject the more I 
am satisfied it would be a dangerous thine for us to do; that our only 
safe course is the plain, wise course of a semrate building named 
"Gunton Temple". That complies with all the terms of the bequest. It 
is without any evasion or makeshift in it and will satié@fy the heirs, 
who, some of them, woudd be very «lad to break the will and have that 
portion of the estate divided among themselves. The original heirs 
are passing away and their property is passing into the hands of their 
children who naturally would not feel as much interest in the matter as 
their parents and who might not be averse to trying to get hold of the 
money to increase their own funds. 


I feel that Mr. Bailey is woinge to wet the money for the main 
cOhlere building and the erection of the chapel I mow will helo us in 
the matter. This very afternoon the Presbyterian wonen of Pennsyl- 
vania are holding meetings of special prayer in behalf of Utah. [ff 
God, through these meetings, stirs up the wmen of Pennsylvania to a 
Clesr smseption of the cond&ktions in Utah, it will be a very ereat 
help in raising money. Urs. Bailey, President of the Synodical So- 
clety writes me by to-day'’s miil that the ladies of Harrisbure of 
all protestant churches have wnited in this afternoon of prayer for 
Utah. I presume the other churches in other places will wnite with the 
Presb$terian ladies in similar union mectinegs in this behalf. This one 
thing has given me more encouragement than anything tht has recently 
occurred, for when God leads the church to earnest, wrestling prayer 
the hour of help is near at hand. 


You have seen the confidential action of the women of Pennsjy- 
lvania and the Synod of Baltimore with rezard to a wman's building on 
the Colleze grounds as a memorial to Mrs. James. This wll probably 
come in the year 1904. If, in the mean time, Col. Fervy’s family 
should be led to build the woman's building to be named after th fam- 
ily, it will be needed. Perhaps the bullding inmemory of Mra. James 
work might be the replacing of the Collegiate Institute building on 
the school grounds. 


Very truly yours, 
Sheldon Jackson. 
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December 29, 1902. 


Mrs. William Borden, 
89 Bellevue Place, North Side, 
Chicaro, Illinois. 


My dear Mrs. Borden: 


I an to be in Chicago January 29th and 50th to meet 
the Semi~Annual Conference of a Swedish Missionary Society. ‘hile 
in Chisaro I greatly desire to have an oprortunity to meet the leading 
wealthy ladées and sentlemen of the Presbyterian Church to bring before 
them the needs of the Christian Collere at Salt Lake City. It is a ques~- 
tion of the most vital importance to all patriots. You remember when 
I had the great privilere of being your guest a few years aro that I 
brourht the matter up in several of the churches but without ony re- 
sults; I think now that the true way is to wet the wealthy veonle of 
the Church in a parlor meeting and lay the matter before them and upon 
their conciences. You were so very kind and manifested so much in- 
terest when I was with you that I tkae the liberty of asking you to 
*éncineer' such a meeting, either in your own parlor or if you consid- 
er it more desirable, to see some other prominent lady who will be 
willing to do it and have her open her parlor and send aards of invi- 
tation to her wealthy friends to meet me at her house on the evening 
of the 29th or 30th, or even the Slst. If it shoudd be the Slst then 
natuzally I would have a Sabbath in Chicago md would be willing to 
speak in one or two of the leading churches, if invited. Will you 
not confer with some of the leaders among the Presbyterian women and 
let me mow your arranzvements. 


Very respectfulldvyours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
1. General Agent, etc. 


Dagember S51, 1902. 


Prof. Robert J. Oaskey, A.M, 
Principal of the Slat Lake Coliewiate Institute, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


My deair Mr. Caskey: 
SROHHSTHSHEHKSHHHEHSHSTHEEHHOHHHHEHSHOHHEHRAHHESTEHOSHHHEH EF H HEHE 


With regard to the Institute and its work I have mown it 
from the very commencement under Prof. Coyner. f have had the priv- 
ileze of frequently visiting it during the years and have net with 
numbers of Ministers, Educators and others, who, in crossing the con- 
tinent have visited it also, and I am very glad to say that the con- 
census of opinion has been that it has been te best institution of 
its kind in all that region for hundreds of miles around. The offi- 
ciency atid thoroughness of its training has made it a marked school 
from the beginnins; it has been 60 marked that there have been very 
few academies or similar insitutions in the Hast that have shown bet- 
ter results. I have often wondered why the citizens of galt Lake 
have not been awak to the high position it has reached amd mintain- 
éd among educators and now that the Institute is practically the Pre- 
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paratory Department of Westminster College, it should take a still 
highor stand and exert a much wider influence. I am sure that any 
parent in the region that is gapable of judging of the leases of work 
dame at the Institute and then the class of work done in the Colleges 
of Utah, not even excepting the State University, camot fail to see 
the superiority of the advantaves offered their children in the In- 
stitute. 


If has always been my pleasure through these many years to 
testify to the excellence of the training of the sohool. 


@rusting that yourself and family and teachers and pupils 
are in usual good health, I remain 


Very respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Bducation 
in Alas. 


THE MINISTERIAL WORE. 


Services have been held each Lord's Day since our arrival 
except two, one of which we were detained by the weather at the Reindeer 
Camp and another stromy day when our interpreter was away. The atten 
dance has averared between 50 and 60. The attention has been good. Con- 
trary to some reports I have seen, there is not a Christian here, the peo- 
ple seeming to hold to the ways of their fathers as tenaciously as do the 
Barhains of India. As under this hesd, I would have to spesk more 
concerning the life, manners, habits and c ustome of the peonle, it 
would be best to defer remarks until a longer residence vould enable 
me tO speak more intellégently. 


There seems to be neigher civil nor relicious authority or or~ 
ganization in the island. Kowormis called the chief because he ouaght 
the most whale last year. Others have held a similar position for like 
reasons, the position being only a name, as the chief has no more au~- 
thority than any other mm, and not nearly so mich as do the devil 
doctors or medicine men, and not nearly so mich, for if a Eskimo ceta 
sick and you send for him and he tells you to burn your house, it is 
burned, and you cannct pull anything from the fire except with his ocm- 
sente If he tells you to put on a tabseled doe-skin belt, you put it on 
or your sickness continues or grows worse. Wyaybe he advises you to wear 
@ charm around your neck, or to attach a representation of a seal or 
duck or net or fox to your snow shirt, failing to do which you wll not 
get any game. Then you pay him hia bill, the white man's medicine and 
work and food are free; 


Their relirion comsiste in devil worship, most of the sere- 
monies of which are performed with a view to appease the devil's wrath. It 
is a religion of fear that keeps the soul shrouded in darkmess and gloom. 
The women and children are excessively afraid of the dark, becuase they 
believe the devil will get them, and will Jump, scream and cry at un- 
usual noises. One day we had a coal o11 can filled with water, heat- 
ing on the school room stove, and it spréne a leak allowing drops of 
water to coze out on the hot stove causing a sudden sizzling, hissing 
popping noise. Those nearest the door rushed out, while others wo 
had the stove between them and the door huddled together in one corner 
of the room screoming and wailing, and their fears were only allayed 
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when I lauched at them and took the oan from the stove and the noise 
all ceased. Another time Mrs. Campbell was trying an especially fine 
brand of fire crackers sent hor by Miss Livermore of Santa Barbara, 
when she gave one to a boy to shoot off his hand. When it went off 
the report so scared that he howled very loudly] and then seeing 

the other boys laughing at him felt so ashmed he crawled under one of 
the desks. 


We have had prayer at a number of cases of sickness and death 
and in one ¢as e was permitted to speok a few words and read God's Word. 
Ye have assisted as pall~bearers a number of tines, allowlne the people 
their own method of burial, trusting that ere lone they will want a 
GChanzee Ye have acted all alone on the belie@ that mtil the heart 
wants Jesus, there is no salvation for that soul, that God is always 
Galline, and whosoever believeth in Jeuss gh all not perish but have 
eternal life. 


One day we were returning from 4 walk, brioging some wood with 
us when we were halted by a prominent delagation of men and counseled to 
throw the wood away, because it once bblonged to a dead man, and if I 
burned it, the people would get no walrus. We told them our belief in 
the matter, asked them why they ised dead white man's oid ship to make 
their houses and than want andhit our fires with the wood and God 
honored us by granting a larger catch of walrus than the people had had 
for years. Again, we tried several times to get men and boys to bring 
us reindeer moss from the plain between the mission and the mountain, 
that we misht make an ice~house to preserve fresh game for summer vse, 
but no one would #o until one day I took a sled, bo#@, sacks, rakes and 
shovvels and started ovt myself, telling the boys who wanted to work to 
come on. Enough came so I sould return and superintend the ice pack- 
ing, out it was some time before I learned that ealamity threatened me 
because that moss lay in the track 6f dead eon passing to the burial 
mountain. 


We feel our need of the language, out have not yet fomd time 
for a systemtic study, the we are all the time acquiring a few words. 
It has seen hard to express Ourselves in such language that the inter- 
preter could understand. The figures, expressions and general lange 
uame of the Scripture are foreign to Eskimos, who are strancers to har- 
vest,grain, fruit, fig, sheep, and all forms of aeréculture or covernment. 
We have spoken as earnestly as we could and tried to make God's message 
of warning and love understood, trusting that the Holy Spirit will carry 
it home and produce the harvest. 


Hs ¢ 
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We believe God's Spirit at all times and esresially thru that 
first intrcductory talk with the old mn has given us « most veacef:l 
time with the entire people. Ye ‘ave had no erievances, anery rds 
or dipputes with then except the cases now mmtioned. There wos a 
large amoung of distelling done in the winter and a good deal of drunk- 
edness resultigg. I tried to loeate the guilty parties, and cpon Mre 
Egan's suggestion searched one suspected house most thoroughly, but 
fruitlessly. Flour and molasses in a tin pan covered with a cloth 
thur a hole in which is stuck one end of a breech loafing shot gun bar-~ 
rel (not injured by the operation) forms an apparatus that is quickly 
disguised or concealed. Mrs Egan saw some of these in Operation but 
took no steps +o bring the offenders to justice. Onm man, called the 
strofg man Hokh kon, was found drunk, put in irons and confined for 


6 days in the store room at the Beach House in care of Mr. Egan, but 
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that was not a suitable place for a prisoner, besied being very sold, 

He behaved himself very well for a while, but got drunk again and 

fought with another man, when the natives tied the two up and threw 

them into thelr houses to sleep und roar the effects awiy. Ozuk got 
drunk on @ Gertain Occasion, for he was drank many times, and best his 
Older wife so she ran away. There have heen other fights, wife-beatings, 
and much laziness resulting from the 11 quor make. No doubt the three 
meat famines and the two o1l famines were in part due to the lack of 
hunting on the part of these insapacitated by drink. St. Lawrence 
Islanders have a custom of sharine all their possessions, ever their 
wives, so that the meat supply for the winter as well as the oil, was 

t'@ result of sone six or seven men's industrious hunting. Others 

would stand aromd day after day with their arms drawn inside their 
co2ss, doine nothing but talking. Even Sheblilook, the firmest and 

most faithful friend of the mission was reported as being for nearly 

two weeks drumk at South Bast Cape, and when the Indian Point people 
came over, he rod so drunk he could not get ont of his bo:t. In Jane 
uary Mr. Eran became Involved in a fight with a native named Kingowohok 
over an dom and eun trade, the man wanting to exchance guns, after 

the trade was finished and the eun broken. MreEgan of course refused | 
and ordered the man from the house, and upon his still begrine and in- 
sistine on an exchance Mr. Ewan seized his revolver and the fight began. 
Frank Dolberg, one of the whalemen, came down and an attmmot was made 

to iron the man, but other natives interfering, the not fighting ! 
the man was taken home. The case came before me, being my first case | 
as United States Commissioner and both combstamts were fined. the 
night of May 25d, Tom Georms] colored, a sort of first-mte at the 
whaling stateion, Obtained 2 suoply of li-uor from the “Alexander” and 
came ashore fearfully abusing «nd wanting to ficht Mr. John Thoms. 

Ve endeavored to settle the matter pescably and worked until nexrly 
mornings endeavorine to get the man and his possissions orf the "Alex- 
ander" on which he was to sien as 4@ boat~steerer. 


About Jamary Ist Mr. Sean presented his resignation, saying 
hés physical disability as well as ignorance of the requirements of the 
wor kt would prevent him f°om wuxk further fulfilling the position, but 
we prevailed on him to remain. May 4th he came to us again, saying Mr. 
Thomas had agreed to furnibh him the whalong sear, and he thorght he 
would secure a bo at and crew from among the Eskimo. I agreed to re- ; 
lease him providing he would still continue to care for the dog-team 2 
I was not able to wet at the accounts for some time, but when I did 
from the bills he had in his possission and thines he had accomted : 
for sO taken from the Reindeer stores, his accountwas found$117.00 | 
One Hundred and Seventeen dollars short. 8y his returning certain 
things he hdd wanted and turning the goods in his posséssion which f 
thought we could use in our reindeer work, the account was balanced ag 
nesrly as the information I t>en had could permit. I advised him to 4 
wait wmtil the arrival of the “Bear", when it was hoped you would come, 
but he left on the ""m. Bayliss", June 10th. One other incident re- 
quires memtionine to close the record of the year's work at this sta~ 
tion. On the morhing of June 6th, Mr. Thomas sent word that some 
boats were coming from Indien Point. “Ye hastily dressed, for it was 
about Zam, and went to the veach just in time to see one »oat land- 
ing. When the goods were all on shore we apoke to the people and told 
them we should have to ed¢amine them all, hecause they came from another 
country. They cuspected our purpose and 211 declared theyhad brought 
no liquor. Nevertheless we found about 4% gallons which we emptied 
in the snow. We then proceeded to a second boat. On the wayyy 
one Omoro formerly a resident of Indian Point, seemed greatly 
excited over the loge of the liquor. The people and goods from the 
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second boat were all landed when we arrived, and nothing could be found, 
the Omoro showed me a water Gask saying 1t was whiskey. Thinking 

the liqvor had been concealed about the capacious coats of the people, 
we proceeded to feel over their bodles. All took this precedure good 
naturedly until we came to Miuhok, Omogco's brother, adso an Indian 
Point man, who had cassed a ereit deal of trouble here beofere wth Yr. 
Doty and Dr. Lerigo and whom we believed to be a chief distiller, cer- 
talmly several times drunk during the winter. He resisted, his brother 
@ powerful athlétic fellow, sprane in, grabbing me by the beard and 
dealt me a blow in the left eye fracturing the left side of the nasal 
bones, and between the two brothora throwing me on the ground and kick- 
ing me several times breaking a rib on the left side. Mr. Thomas and 
Frank Dolberg pulled them off, but they aontinued thre:tening for sone 
thine. It is said that others attempted to help Mr. Thomas but wer r 
prevented by a show of Imives or a restraining hand. I was not ina 
condition to examine any more boats shat night, nor didil ettmpt it 
again, the there was a great deal of drunkenness. Nevertheless, the 
Indian Point people were invited into the school room and some of them 
were shown the way we lived. Mrs.CGampbell gave them some music and 

the school children sang. We prayed and spoke to them awhile, and 
gave them pictures and medicine, and served some tea and pilot bread. 
This was & subsequent visitation. We are clad to have them come and 
are willing to spend and be spent forthis benighted people, but oh! we 
doso wish they could be prevented from makine or obtaining liguor. 

YVre Hamlet, BSxecutive Officer of the 8.0. Bear, suesests the detailing 
of some competent man to stay here one or two winters to look out 

for the distillers. The Revenve Cutters should also be the first to 
arrive here in the spring, when the whalters come. The captains of the 
whalers say they do not trade liquor here and try to prevent their 

nen from doine so, but it gets from the whalers into the Eskimo some 
way, and is freely traded on the Siberian coast. From about May 15th 
to June 15th, the Indian Point people may be expected with their liquor 
and deer skins to trade for walrus skins and rope. It is than that 

an officer is needed. One could distinctly notice a change in the 
demeanor of thw whole population after these visits. The people were 
more sullen, lazier, and much given to “bumailne” or becging. 


THE VEATHER 


Little need hegaid in th s regard to one whe knows 30 well what 
Alaska is, yet somewhat of interest may be found in the accompanying 
swomarized sbstract of the monthly reports @¢ér the VYeather 3uresu, 
“epartment of Agreiltural. We need a barameter, and «e have often wish- 
ed we could devise some means for masuring the velocity of thae ter- 
rific northeast gales that make the house rattle, and one feels that 
evedently a barometer here once, for the empyy packing case was found 
upstairs. whe maximwn and thinmum thereometer were found in the top of 
the store house, covered with corogion and broken. A standard ther- 
nometer was found at Shoollook's and the rain guage was scattered in 
two or three places and badly dented. 


Mre Ue Ge Myers of the Weather Bureau Office at Bagle City, 
kindly furnished us a thernometer of each kind so we have been able to 
keep the records. But in some unaccountable way, the maximum became 
broken after gekuigberivine us only 4 or 5 records. From some boxes we 
made an insturment stand and placed it, according to regulations about 
150 feet to the east of the missions and 4% feet above eround, 
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Ve have greatly enjoyed the skating, the dog and reindeer sledding, 

and Our work in general. Our own health has been good and we are con- 
tinually rejoicing in the sure word of promise given us whoreby we shall 
one day inherit a robe, a corm, eternal life and all things. Enclos- 
ed is an inventory of stok on hand. 


We are sorry that we Gan not send yousome pictures, but we have 
not yet mastered enourch of theart of photorrsyphy to do that. Thmking 
you arain for your many wood offices in our behalf, I beg leave to 
remain, 


Very obediently yours, 
( Sigmed) Edgar Oe Campbell M.D. 


To 
Hone Sheldo n Jackson,D.D., 
UeSe General Arent of Edveation in Alas’s. 
Washineton, D. &,. 


January 17, 1903. 


Mrs» De Re James, 
226 Gates Avenue, 


wr 


Brooklyn, NY. 
tly dear Mrs. James: 


Last night Mrs. Hamlin and myself? hed an interview 
over the Mormon question and we agree that if it has not al- 
ready been done, it would be a rood thine for the W.HeM.B'D. 
to send out at once a circular to 411 the Presbyterial Societies 
asking them to write to their Church suxiliaries to bestir then 
selves in the Smoot case; not In the way of petitions to Congress 
but to as many men as they Gan ivflnence to write -cersonal letters 
to their State Senators, and also for the women to write to their 
State Senators, the object belne to impress upon the Jenste that 
the public sentimmit of the country is aroused and will indeg- 
nant {f they allow a Wormon Asostle to enter the Senate. 


Kind regards to Mrs. Jimes, 
Respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


Mareh 4, 1903. 
To the Trustess of 
Wastuinster Collece, 
Salt Lake City, Utuh. 


Brethren: 


Wow that you bave under consideration the erection of a mem- 


Orial Chapel on the College grounds, in accrodance with the terms of 
the will of Jan 


' 
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the will of January 2, 1896, of Mary Jo 9. Temple, late of the city of 
Washincton, D.O., deceased by which certain poroperties were ¢iven to 
the Board of Home Missions of the Preabyterian Ohuroh of the United 
States of America, for the erestion of and endowment of one or two mem- 
Crial chapels, which said property at the request of the sd4di Boord of 
Home ‘Missions was, by a decree of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia Ootober 51, 1699, in Equity clasue No. 20861, transfe rred to 
the Trustee of Sheldon Jackson, Now Westminster College, Sali Lake City, 
it seems to be an appropriate time to »rlefly set forth the tacit agres- 
ment arrived at by the above Board of Hom: Missions of the Presbyterian 
Chuurch, the several heirs named in Mra. Tenple's will, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Oollere, Genersl John Baton and myself. 


Throuch all the newotiations sommencing with the probating 
of Mrs. Temple's will and closing with the aubstitution of the Pruatees 
of the College in the phace of the Board of Home Missions as the reai- 
duary mfxthex@ex delagetes by the Supreme Court, there can no other plan 
propesed or other Shrqnens had bynGenera + Seton and myeel? than to secure 


As the Collerewassfounded as a missionary enterprise to com 
clete the system of mission schools and academies and train up missionary 
workers in Utah, it seomed to the heirs of Mrs. Temple, to the Board of 
Home Migsions and to General Haton and myself as the representatives of 
the Oollewe especially appropriate that the memorial chapel contemplated 
by “Mrse Temple should be a College Chavel with a pastor~professorship 
for its scollecre students. 


Bminent counsel in the District of Columbia has advised vs that 
by a recent decision of the mited States Supreme Court a si bstituted 
trustees does not inhebit the discrationary power which might h ave been 
rested in the oririnalbéwefictary of the will. That while the 30ard of 
Home Missions as the original beneficiary were at liberty to build a 
memorial chapel anywhere the trustees of the colleve as the substituted 
beneficiary of the will have no vower to build..the memorial chavel exoept 
upon the collewe rround to be owned and controlled by the College Trus- 
tees for the benefit of the College, as it was for that SUrpose and tha 
sicne_t that. atthe various ¢ Steps wor re taken whieh regulted in the Sollee 


After the payment of the heirs it is estimated that there will 
be from $55,290 to $360,000 available ‘or the purpose of this memorial 
chapel with the endowment of the salary of a suitable pastor. This is a 
gum barely sufficient for the erection and endowment 6f one chapel with 
its pastor and hence there is no possibility for a second shapel,. 


Money does not earn On an average tO etcesd ¢ oercent. From the 
$60 000 suppose that $10, 000 were caken for building anc ground. The annual 
interest on the $50,000 romsinging at 4% is 2,0008, which might 
be expended in some way as the following. 


Pastor's salary $1,500, per amum; Janitor $500 per year; light $75; 
heat $100; repatrs $75; Insurance $10 .er annum. Making a total 
amount outlay of a little over #24000. 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
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DUC ATION TN ALAS KA. 
By Sheldon Jackson, D.D.,LLeD., 
U.S. General Arent of Education in Alaska. 


The first Suropean settlers in Alaska, were Russians, attra~ 
cted by the valuable furs and skins. Wany of these married Indians women 
and raised families of mixed blood of orioles. As the children incressed 
in number and grew up thete beran to be on the part of some fo the fathers 
a felt need for schools. Accordingly Gregory Shelikoff, governor of the 
colony, and founder of the Russian-American Pur Comoany, established a 
school at Kakdiak about the yeur 1792, which was taucht by the trader. 

In 1795 Catherine 11, Empress of Russia, through a ukase ordered miss~- 
ionaries to be aent ot her North American Colony. In accordance with 
order the folhowine year eleven monks sailed from Oschotsk for Kadilak 
Island in charge of Archimandrite Jossasaphl, sh elder in the order of 
Augustine Priars, who were oxpected to take churge of schools as well as 
churches. In 1805 the Im erisl chamberlain and commissioner, Count B- 
kOlai Resonanoff organized a school at Kadiak under the named of House 
of Benevolence of the Empress: Mar’a, in which were taucht the Russian 
languare, arithmetic, and the Greek relizion. In 1805 a school was op- 
need at Sita. It held a very precariors existence, however, until 
1820, when it was under th: charge of a naval officer who kept a ood 
school for thirteen years. In 1835 this school came mmder the direction 
of Etolin, woo still further increased its efficienty. 3tolin was 2 
creole, who by force of ability and merit, ralsed himself to the hégh- 
est position in the country, that of chief director of the fur son- 
pany and governor of the colony. He wis a lutheran, the patron of schools 
and churches. 


In 1840, besides the colonial school at Sitka, one was es- 
tablashed boys and géms fo workmen and aubaltern empboyees of the fur 
company, in which were tuaght reading, writing, aritmetic, grammar, 
mechanical trades, and religion. In 1839 a girls' school of a similar 
character was established and the number of boarders limieed to forty. 
In 1841 a theological school was estabhsihed at Sitki, which, in 1649 
was advanced to the grade of a seminary. This made five school at 
Sitka tow for the children and two for the highter class, and one 
seminary. About the time of the transfer of the country the teachers 
were recalled to Russia and the schools suspended. 


But with the change of government came a new people. The 
majority of the Russians left the country and their places were taken 
by Americans. “any came in from California, and on the 8th of November 
1867, less than a month from th time that the country passed under the 
Ue3- flag, the citisens called a meeting and formed a tem: orary government, 
and on the 18th of Dee. 1867 a petition signed by 49 persons two fo whom 
made their ~urk, was presonted to the common council $0 establish a 
achool.e On the 20th of March 1868, the council adopted some school reg- 
ulations and appointed three trustees, who exercised a joint control with 
a committee of officers from the military post at Sitka. During the 
winter of 1869-69 a school building was purchased. The annual reports 
of the trustees have disapesred, and there is nothine to show the tine 
when teaching commenced. In Oatober 1869 the council voted that the 
salary of the teach er should be $75 per month in coin, and on Mar.1, 1871 
it was ordered to be #25 ver month wh'ch evidently meens th at at the 
latter peréod the post commander withdrew the $50 per month which had 
been paid from the army funds. On the 12th of August, 1871 permission was 
given the bishop of the Greck Church to teach the Russion language one 
pour 9733 day in the public school. During the 1875 the school seems to 
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The permanent establishment of the American school system, 
both by Mission Boards and by the Government was made by Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson,in August 16877 he located the first sehool at Port Wrangell 
in April 1880 he losated a mission school at Sitka with 105 chil- 
dren present; this was the commencement of the Sitka industriel 
school which from 1880 to the present has been underr the auspices of 
the Woman's Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 


During the next five years Presbyterian mission schools were 
established by him at Haines, 200 miles north of Stika; at Hoonah 150 miles 
north and at Jackson, 555 miles south of Sitka. 


This brings su to the colmencement of organized education by 
the United States Government. From the acseesion of Alas in 1867 had 
taken deep interest in its welfare and when in the year 11377 I came 
to “askington to try and influence Commress to make provision 
for education in Alaska I received a warm welcome from the Commissioner 
and every facility and encourarement that it was in his power to render. 
I found in the general public wery ereat indifference with regard to 
Alaska. The prevalline opinion was that there was nothing in that 
distant section worth the attention of the national Congress. 

The strurrle to awaken a publie interest throughout the country and 
throurh the influence to secure action by Congress was a long and tedi- 
ous One. 


In the winter of 1877-76 I vigited many of the leading cities 
of the country from Boston to Chicago and St. Louls, making addresses upon 
the condition of Alaska} also as I had opportimity wrote articles on the 
subject for the eublic press. These addresses and articles were repeated 
again in the winters of 1878,9,80,61,82,and 1685. This created a public 
sentiment which besiemed Goneress to take action. 


Spurred by the tens of thousands of petitions as well as the 
repeated messages of the Presidents, Yons. “Miller, Plstt, Horrison, Rosen~ 
Granz, Phelps, and others introduced bille either in the Senate or House 
of Representatives for establishéne a civil government of some sort for 
the Territory, which resulted in the adoption of what is mown as the 
Harrism Bill, creating « government and achools in Alaska, which seems 
a law on May 17, 1864. Thue culminated my long struggle from 1877 to 
1884, for education and civil government in Alaska, dur ng which I dil- 
ivered over 900 addresses on Alaska, held public meetings in all the 
leading cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific, had hearings before the 
cownittees of the Forty-sixth, Forty~seventh, and Porty-esighth Congresses, 
besides securring the cooperation of the missionary societies ani the edu- 
cational interests of the entire country. 


The “campaign of education” that secured from Congress schools 
for Alasm secured theextension of law and government over that section. 


On the 24 day of Marchi865 the Hone Genry MW. Teller Secretary 
of the Interior assigned the wrk of making provision for the edmation 
of the children in Alaska to the Bureau of Bdueation. 


It was a work of great magnitude, in a new and untried field, 
and with unknown difficulties. It was a work so wilike any other that 
the experience of the past in other Departments could not be the sole guide. 
It was a problem peéuliar to ttself, and must be wrked out by and for 
itself. It covered an area of one-sixth of the United States. The 
schools to be established would be from 4,000 to 6,000 miles from head- 


quarters at Washington, ani from 100 to 1,000 miles from one another, 
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And that in an inaccessinle country only one small corner of which had 
my public menns of intercommunication. The teachers of five schools in 
woutheastern Alaski would de able to receive a monthly mail, the larger 
nember of the others could only received a ahance mail two or three times 
a year, ond still others only one snmally. 


It was to establish Sn¢laish schools among a people the larger 
portion of whom do not speak or understand the English language, the dif- 
ficulties of which will be better saporesiated if you emcoive of an atq- 
tmept beins made to instruct the childron of New England or the west in 
arithmetia, georcraphy, and other common school branches through the medi- 
um of Chinese teachers and text-bot&ks. Of the 36,000 peopel in Alaska, 
not over 2,009 understood the fnelish tonene, and they were mainly in ¢ 
three settlements. 
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On the 9th of April the Commissimer of Education addressed a 
communication to the honorable Secretary of the Interior recuesting 
authority to appolnt a ceneral agent to take charge of the Alaska work, 
and upon the llth of April, 1985 the Secretary granted the reque:t and 
directed the establishnent of the office of “general agent of education 
in Alaska." 


On the llth of April, 1885 Rev. Sheldon JacksonD.D., was app- 
Cinted by the Commissioner of Education tgeneral agent of education in 
Alaska and at once entered upon the work. 


In southeastern Alaska the establishment of schools, in com- 
parison with the difficulties met in other sections of this land, was 
easy as four of the seven schools could be reached monthly by the mail 
steamer. Further schools had been *ept at all these podnts buttwo for 
several years for teachers in the imploy of the 3 ard of Rome Missions 
of the Présbyterian Church. This missionar’ oreahigation was the first 
of the American colonies to enter the neglected land. Pinding no schools, 
they establsihed them side by side with thelr missions prepsring to furnich 
educational advantages until the Generel Gowernment should be ready to 
40 it. Therefore whenever the Government was ready to undértake the 
work in any villave oceupled by the Preshytertans, they turned over their 
schools to the Government. As the Pres>yterdfans had s body of efficient 
teachers already on tho crocnd acclimated experienced in the work, more 
or less acjguainted with the native language, and possessing the confi- 
dence of the people it was >oth more economical to the Government and 
for the best interests of the schools that they should as far as vcossible 
to reemployed. 


There being no reevlar aowmmniaation between Sitka and western 
Alaska, and ag it would take the entire segzson t° go from Sitka to San 
Pranciseo vistt the leadine places in western Alaska and return I was 
unable the first year to do mre that thet for the section to send fr. 
Salomon Ripbnsky to tmalaska where 4 school was Opened in October 1985. 


7~ 
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During the sumnaer of 1884 I arranged with the Amer‘oan Moravion 
Church for the estacslishment of a school among the Eskimo on the Kugko- 
kwim River, which was accomplished in the summer of 1685. ‘The folléwing 
year on the first day of July, 1886 I arranged for the Bureau of Bducatin 
a similar contract with the American Moravian Church for the establishment 
0a 3 school at the mouth of the Nushagak river in Alaska. These are oon- 
tract schools were the entering wedges 60 the civilisations of that 


whole central remion and the beginning of better things for the Eskimos 
in sub-Arctic Alaska. For the purpose of locating teachers along the 
Alaska Peninsula and Aleutim Ialands in the fall of 1660 I chirtered 

the schooner Leo and taking on board four teachers with their wives and 
children and household furniture and supplies established a schools at 
Afognak, Kddiak, Unga, and fuxikan. The cruise proved a stormy one, con- 
suming 104 days passing through the equinoctial storms we encomtered 

the early winter cales in that high latitede, losing tow sails strarding 
on a reef of rocks and nearly losing a sailor overboard while great gear 
rep eatedly washed over the deck. 


The veers 1899 and 1890 were mde memorable by the inauguration 
of schools in Arctic Alaska. With the facilities of travel given>py a 
revenue cutter I was able to establish schools and lesve teachers at 
Cane Prince of Yales on %eringe Straits at Point Mone 200 miles north of 
the Arctic Circle, and at Point 3arrow the most northern settlement of 
the min continent of North America. The some season my attention was 
drawn to the necessity of introducing domestic reindeer into Alaska to 
save the Eskimos fromextinction throuch starvation, and in 1892 landed 
the first rindeer herd st Port Clarem e as an industrial feature of 
the government sc0ol at Teller Reindeer Station. 


S@ee eee eeoee eee eeeoe eevee eeoeoee eases eeseeeoeeeeceseoe eCeeveeeoveeeeaee 


Mareh 26, 1903. 


Reve Re Ge MeNieve,D.D., 
1245 3laine Avenue, 
Balt Lai City, Utah. 


My dear Dre MoHiece: 


Doctor Balley under date of March 2ist has informed me of the 
action of the frustees meeting of the 20the I think mtters have »een 
adjusted to the best interest of the institution. I am much in favor 
of trying to secure the land between the College site and th street 
Gar léme. I think it wlll ove exceedingly usefvl. I sup ose Dr. Bailey 
told you of the effort he and I started with reference to securing the 
memorial woman's building in 1904 for the Collece. The ladies in New 
York as you have heard, are sropesine to ceive it to 4 boy's buildine 
at Santa Fe, where it is not ureently needed. Of course a rood boy's 
school at Santa Fe would be useful bu t the ladies have a similer method 
school at Abbuquerque not very far distant from Santa Pe and a such smaller 
fand would enlarge thet so thst it world accomodate more than the school at 
present.at Albuquerque and the proposed one Santa Fe, combined. 

Avain many of the vivers of the Yoman's Board are in favor of d:ilding 

a merorisl that will finish the expenses a1] at one time, which would 

be done in the erection of a building on the collere rroundsa, but if 
they erect a boy's building at Sant Fe it will cost them from five to 
six thousand dollars a year to pay teachers and run the institution, so 
that it willbe anannual drain upon their treasury. The hearts of the 
supporters of the Woman's Board are in favor of the building at Salt Loke 
bu the influence of the central woman’s board of Ngw York may carry the 
matter in fovor of Santa Fe. If 't ia done however, they will find it 
much harder raising their $50,000 as it will be impossible to work up 
any enthusiasm for Santa Pe. Just now the heart of Christian people are 
stirped by the Mormon question and naturally tmt would enlist far more 
sympathy and larger contributions than the Mexican mestion. 
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I hope much prayer will be made that the Holy Spirit may awaken 
the Christian people who visit Salt Lake to the condition and the needs 
of the Collecé. 


With kind regards to Urs. MeNiece, I remin 
Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of “ducation 
in Alaska. 


DI STRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CIfy OF WASHINGTON 
Sheldon Jackson, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 


That he is the United States General Ascent of Education in 
Alaska, and has been familiar with that Territory and its affairs 
for the past twenty years; that immediately after the passage by 
Coneress of the General Act of 1884 establishing a civil government 
in that Territory, the Reverend Eugene 5. Villard, in cmree of the 
Presbyterian “Mission at Haines on the Chilcoot Inlet at the head of 
Lynn Canal, mde 2a survey of the mission reservation at the said 
Haines consistine of six hundred and forty (640) acres, in accordane 
with the provisions of section 8 of the Act of Cammress of Vay 17, 
1884; and that the siad VYilliard sent papers consittuting the survey 
to denonent who was then stationed at Sitka as superintendent of the 
Presbyterian Missions in Alaska; that these papers were deposited by 
deponent with the Acting Recorder of the Government Land Office at 
Sitka who dilivered to deponent a certificate of the record which he 
{the deponent) forwarded to the said Villard. And deponent further 
says that he has not seen such certificate since its transmission 
to Mr. Villard, woo severed his connection with the Mission in the 
autumn of 1885. And deponent further says that in the year 1994 
the buildine kom as "The Castie” at Sitka in which were dersosited 
the records of the Land Office was burned and the cOntents thereof 
totally destroyed. 


Sabscribded and sworn to before me this 17th day of April, 
1903, and I further certify tmt deponent, who is personally weli 
known to me, is a credible withess. 


Notary Pablic in and for 
the District of Columbia. 


——-— 
VV — — 
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Mrs. C. Wem Slade, 
New York, N.Y. 


Yours of April 18 is received. I sent you 
two letters the sams evening, one written in the forenoon, and the 
Other written in the afternoon; the first stating th.t I would 
come, and the second that I would -o to Dr. 3ulkley*s. He is 
making certain purchases of medical books and sureical implements 
for the missionary at St. Lawrence Island. ! thought it would be 
very convenient for our conference if I accepted a very «kind 
invitation which he sent me to visit them. If it is possible, 
while in your city I will try and call, probably Thursday 
mornine be@ore eoinge to the office of the 3oard. 


Yery truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Edwation 
in Alaska. 


Avril 30, 1905. 


ty. de Be Pew, 
248 Pourth Avenues, 
Pittsbure, Pa. 


Vy dear “tr. Pew: 


I have just received from Mrs. John Le Emerson your check 
for 31000 for the building fmdé of the Westminster Collere, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and I cannot sufficiently express my thanks to you for your 
assistance to the Colleges. I have been intending to write you ever 
since the 17th of February last when “re Edear O. Emerson wrote me as 
follows: “Mr. Pew of Pittsburg, told me in New York recently that he 
would send “rs. Je Le Emerson $2,000 for your Collece", but I have 
been laid up sick three times this winter ani when I would get back to 
my office the accumulated work consumed so much time that I kest de- 
laying to write to you until now. The reminder of this check has com 
pelled me to lay aside other pressing work to write my thanks to you 
for your xhe timely cift. 


I am gure all the friends of the Golleve will unite with me 
in erateful thanks to youe “Money contrib:ted now will accomplish as 
much for the work and elory of the “aster as ten times the amount will 
five years later. ‘Ye have so far been unable to secure the $55,9°0 
necessary for the erection of our first buildine ani for the want of 
this buildine forty-four yome men and women thet had ben brought ort 
of Yormonism in mission schools and academies of the Presbyterian 
Church, could not continue and receive a collere corse list fall for 
the want of the a:comodation of a building. I think the Christian sent- 
iment of the country is berinning to feel that the Mormon problem will 
not be settled in Congress. The two great contrdlling political parties 
of tke country are bidding against one another for the Mormon vote ani 
of course they will do nothine to prevent the spread of this great mon- 
strosity over the whole land. With all my experience as a missiomry 
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for 46 years on the frontier, I have never found a place where misvion 
money will accomplish so méh for the reneral welfare of the country 

as in Utah. I have often, durine the winter wished that I might see 

you ersonlly ani talk with you on this subject, also other wealthy 
men in Pittsbure. I am gre that if youcould see the need as those of 
uss see it who are on the inside that the $2,000 you have given or prom 
ised would be made $19,000 or more. After a conversation with your 
friend Yr. dear 0. Pew, of Titusville, he increased his contirbution 
from $2,990 to $5}000. 


The spread of “Moomonism in this land is so formidable that 
if not arressted by preaching and relicious education leavening the 
risine Mormons into our forms of thinkine md actine, they will yet 
Overthrow the liberties of this corntry. 


~erhaps some time, the Lord willl permit me or DPD. 3:iley, 
President of the College, to visit Pittsburg and sce some of its leading 
citizens in behalf of the Colles. 


With kind remembrances to your wife, and pleasant reccilec- 
tions of the time when I was your guest, I remain 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


VOLUME LETTERS from May 1, 1905 to January 16, 1904 


Dr. May 1, 1904 
Poin ts Richmond Marsh, M.D. 
Barrow, Alaska 
Sapt. M.A Healey, R.O.8,, Revenue Cutter Thetis, 
om House, Nome, Alaska 


e/a it 


Cust 


‘y dear Doctors 

I do not know whether I have sent instmuctions with regard to the 
roandeey and the mail or not, but, if not, the Bureau of Muwation desire thet you let 
Mr, Spriggs have from the Gover nent and Mission herd such reindeer as he may need for the 
carrying of the mail between Barrow and Kotzebue without charge. This action is co- 
incided in bynDr, Thormson, Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, so that the question does not need to be raised as to whether the deer belong to 
the Mission or to the Govermnent, The establishing of the mail is primariiy in the 
interests of the Mission, and the Government is gled to cooperate in the same, 


Hoping that it will work so well and successfully that the Department 

will increase it to a monthly service through the winter, I reméin, 
Very i 
Sheldon Jackson 


Rev. @ J, Sherrard, DD, 
c/o presbyterian. Assembly, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


Dear Brother: 
Fifteen of the College Presidents of the Middle Vest have overtured 
the General Assembly suggesting the appointment of a special committee for the purpose of 


raising a special fund to assist the weak Western and Middle Western Gen hagne of the 
country. In my estimation this is the most important question that will come before the 
Assembly and I hope that the discussion at the Assembly will arouse the whole Charch to 
the significant fact, that while formerly as a denomination we were first we are now only 
fourth in the rece with the other Christian denominations, In the discussion of this sube 
fect before the Assembly and before the Committee to whom it may be referred, as woll as 


the later action which will be taken by the Assembly, I woulda especially ask you to have 
‘estr nator College, Salt Lake City, included among the Colleges which Shall be benefitted 
by the naan of the Assembly. It is not under our Board of College Aid because the con- 
ditions | were so peculiar that we could not camply with their requirements, I consulted 
br, Rays pit Bh of that Board concerning it and he advised that we should keep out of 
the Board: that it was an institution that held such a peculiar position in its relation 
to the question of the solution of the Mormon problem that it should be sustained by the 
whole Church without reference to the limitations of the College Aid Society, Kindly do 
what you cen at the Assembly in this behalf, 


% 
4. 
vl 


Very truly yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 
2.5, Westminster College, Salt Lake is under the control of the Presbytery of Utah, 


which body elects the Trustecs, 


2. 
AN ALASKAN SYART TOWARDS C1YIZENSHIP. 


Tho peoples Starting. Alaska has five familes of aboriginal peoples, 


1, The Bskimo. From Labrador, on the Atlantic gcean, to Cape Prince of Walés on Bering 
Séwait, the arctic regions of the North American Continent are inhabited by scattered 
bands of Eskimos, From the international boundary line to Point Barrow, 4235 miles; from 
Point Barrow to bering Strait, $47 miles; from pering Straits to the Aleutian Island, 
1,657 miles; and from the Aleutian Islands to the base of Mt. St, Hlias, 1,345 miles, are 
the habitations of anproximately 15,000 Eskimos, ‘They are the coast dwellers of Alaska, 


2, The tndian, Indand from the shores of Bering Sea and of the Aretic 
and Pacific oceans, along the great water courges of the interior, are the Indians be- 
longing to the Athabaskan femily, whose hunting grounds stretch from central Alaska 
across the mountains to Winnipeg, north of Minnesota, They number in Alaska ppproximately 
15 9000, 

3, The Thlingets, who occupy the coasts and islands and the 
Alexandrian Archipeligo, They number about 5,000, 

4, The Hydah, a small band of about 800 in number, who many years ago 
in war drove the Thlinget inhabitants of Prince of Wales Island out of the southern half 
of the island, taking possession of the same for themselveéd, 


5, The Aleute and Creoles, now but a rement (3,500) of a once numerous 
people, Their scattered villages are found from Cook's Inlet on the east to Attou, 1,600 
miles to the westward, 


Starting Point, 


Lowest Barbarism. Polygamy, polyandry, slavery of their own people, 
killing of witches, often tines with horrible cruelties, was universal, and among the 
Eskimos were added infanticide and the killing of the sick and aged, and theas barbarities 
still continue in vortions of Alaska outside of the influence of the various mis sions 
which have been established in different sections. tron one occasion I had a native, 
young Eskimo woman as an interpreter, who, when born, by direction of her mother, had been 
thrown out of doors to perish with cold or to be torn in pieces and eaten by the village 
dogs, An older sister, teking compassion of the helpless babe, picked her up, brought 
her back into the house and took care of her a few days, until becoming tired of the 
charge, she threw the babe out of the house the second time. A neighborimgwoman, taking 
compassion on the babe, then picked her up and adopted her as ber own, Later, upon the 
arrival of the missionary, the child was placed in the mission school and at 16 te 18 
years of age wes well instructed in the rudiments of an English education and is an 
esrnest working Christian, 


A few years ago, as I was leaving Norton Sound to return to Washington 
after an investigation of the northern schocls in Alaska, a Missionary came and plead with 
greet earnestness that the Secretary of the Interior should provide some way by which 
Eskimo parents in his vicinity covld be prevented from destroying their infants, 


Three winters ago a missionary lately arrived on St, Lawrence Island, 
in Bering Sea, was horrified to be invited to be present at the killing of an aged woman, 
He went, hoping to prevent the deed, @m old grandmothe? had for some time been pleading 
with her child to kill her, as she no longer desired to live, They had remonstrated with 
her from tire to time but finally importwnities prevailed, The day was set, and upon 
its arrival the children and grandchildren gethered at the grendmother's hot pot dressed 
in their best clothes, When they were assembled the old lady, dressed in her best 
clothes, took her seat on the floor in the center of the room, adjusted a cord around her 


neck, then one of her sons, stepping Up pehind her, placed a short stick between the cord 
b 


his mother to death, Upon two or three 


ani the neck, and twisting it up, strangled 


3, 
Similar occasions that sane winter the missionary was invited to be present, | 


Upon one occasion, hearing of the killing of an aged person by his 
sons, I inquired of my interpreter, a mid@le-~aged man, if that was common among them, 
"Oh yes," he said, "{ killind my father; by and by when I get old my sons will kill me," 
If ves the custom of the country, and the mau spoke as calmly concerning it as an eastern 
merchant would talk of turning his business over to his sous, | 


this past wiater several cases have been reported through the 
Associated Press Dispatches from Alaska of natives tortured to death as witches, but doubt-e 
less scores were tortured in the same way concerning which no notice reached the public, 
The killing ot witches is universal at the present time through all that country outside 
of the infinences of Christian mis sions, 


Without the knowledge end comfort brought to the human race by the 
revelation of a God of love, their darkened lives are one prolonged terror of ever 
imminent disaster from evil spirits, The mysterious sounds of nature, the flashing and 
changing of the Aurora Borealis, the forked lightning, the rwubling roaring thunder, the 
blaging smbking volcanoes, the quaking yawning earth under the repeated shocks of earth- ) 
quakes, throveh centuries have reduced them to the lowest barbarism, 


Helps towed making a Good Start, Notwithstanding their barbarous 
condition they are a strong and vigorous people physically and mentally, The children 
from Alaska that have been brought to eastern schools rank high, The 60 Alaskan children 
now in the celebrated Indian School at Carlisle, Pa,, grade as follows: in scholarship, 
excelent, 53 very good, 26; good, 153; mediwa, 5; poor, 1 (a boy recently received into 
the school who had not learned the English language.) For industry, excellent, 9; very 
good, 293 good, 113 poor, 1, For conduct, excellent, 24: very good, 183 good, 7; poor, 1, 


They are industrious, They differ from the Indlans of our western 
Plains, where the men despise manual work, ihe necessities of their hard lives compel 
the Alaskan man, woman, and child to work from earliest childhood to secure sufficient 
food to support life, 


They are also of a mechanical tarn of mind, With a few pieces of 
driftwood and the walrus<—hide they construct @ canoe which will weather heavier seas than 
the best boats of the same size croated by our highest skill, A band of Eskimo boys with 
the same knowledge of the Bnglish language, placed in an industrial school with an equal 
number of American boys, will excell the iatter, 


With health bodies and @ mechanical turn of mind they are good raw 
material from which to make good American citizens, 


The start towards citizenship was made August 10, 1877, when I located 
a Presbyterian mission and school at fort Wrangell in south~sastern Alaska, placing Mrs. 
A, R.MeFarland in charge, The following year (1377) I secured as missionary the Rev, 
John G Brady, now serving his second term as Governor of Alaska, and had him sent with 
‘iss Pennie Kellogg to open a mission and school at Sitka, The same yoar Rev, 8, Hall 
Youngs, DD.» Was sent to the assistance of iirs, mcparland at Fort Wrangell, They were 
followed by others, In 1860 1 secured the calling of a convention at the Methodist book 
rooms, in New York City, of the secretaries of the leading Home Missiouary Societies of 
the United States, as the result of that convention the leaders of the leading eccles< 
iastical denominations agreeti to establish schools and missions in widely different sec- 


tions of Alaska, As the presbyterians were already at work in south-eastern Alaska, that 
was by common consent left to them, ‘he Baptists selected for the center of their opera- 


tions Kadiak [sland with the adjoining coasts of prince William Sound, Cook's Inlet, and 
the Alaskan Peninsula, The Methodists went 622 miles west of the Baptists and established 
their headquarters at Unalaska, taking the Schumagin and Aleutian group of islands as 
their special field of whrk, The Moravians wént over 800 miles to the north-east of the 
Methods missions and located themselves in the valleys of the Nushagak and Kuekokwim 
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Rivers, As the natives in the great yukon Valley, hundreds of miles beyond the voravian 
field, had through the visits of Canadian-English missionaries become familiar with the lit~ 
urgy of the English Church, that great valley stretching acrossAlaska for 1,700 miles, 
was properly considered the special fleld for the Bpiscopal Church of the United States, 
500 miles west of the Ppiscopal field, on Norton Sound, the Swedish Evangelical tmion 
Mission of the United States established stations, also at the base of Mt, St, Blias, 

Two hundred miles west of Norton Sound the Congregationalistse established themselves on 
Bering Straits, The Quakers, represented through the yearly meetings of the Friends in 
Ohio, California and Oregon, established stations in south-eastern Alaska and on Kotzebue 
Sound under the Arctic Circle, And later the Luthern Church located a station at Port 
Clarence, on the Seward Peninsula, Special circumstances afterwards led the wpiscopalians 
to Point Hope and the Presbyterians to Point arrow and St. Lawrence Islands, The Roman 
Catholic Church, while not a party to the gareement of the Convention, have located 
missions in many of the leading centers of the comtry. Their largest schoolwrok among 
the natives being at Holy Cross Mission on the Yukon River, The Orthod@x Church of Russia 
commenced missions among the Aleuts a centumy ago, and their churches can be found upon 
every inhabited island of the Aleutian group and along the southern coast of Alaska as 

far east as Juneau, These mission centers, so widely scattered, were the first starting 
points towards the citigenship of the native, 


The older mémbers of the National Educational Association will ree 
member my earnest plea on the 23d of March, 1882, before the superintendents’ Section 
of the Association, to secure a congressional appropriation of S50,000, for public 
schools in Alaska, to be disbursed through the National Bureau of Pducation, They will 
also remember the strong endorsement given by the Association in session at Saratoga 
Springs July 9 and 113; similar action havin; been taken by the Department Superintendents 
of the Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and New York State Teachers’ 
Associations, which resulted in securing in 1884 the commencement of Congressional aid for 
the establishment of public schools in Alaska, printing these endorsements in the form 
of a circular, I distributed through the United States Bureau of Education a hundred 
thousahd copies to as many teachers between Canada and the Gulf of Mexico, requesting them 
the same to +keiv-repeese circulate petitions through their school districts and return 
the same to their representatives in Congress, fhe avalanche of petitions which followed 
so stirred up Congress that on the 17th of May, 1884, an ap»oropriation of £25,000, was 
made to the Secretary of the Interior for the establishment through the Bureau of Fduca~ 
#ion of public schools in Alaska, ‘The campaign of education that secured from Congress 
a public school system for Alaska. also secured the first extension of law and government 
over that section by the United States, 


On the 2d of March the Secretary of the Interior assigned the work 
of making provision for the education of children in Alaska to the Bureau of Education, 
and on the llth of April I was appointed by the Commissioner of education, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to establish and carry forward the public 
schools in Alaska, ‘Since then, between 40 and 50 public schools have been organized, and 
four to five thousand of the native children have been brought for a time under their 
influence, 


tn sonthern Alasks many of the pupils have becn taught industrial 
pursuits in connection with the schools, In at least one of the schools the pupils are ree 
guired to give three hours each school day to books and three houge to manual labor, In 
arctic and sub-arctic Alaske, to the extent of the funds provided by government for the 
purpose, Eskimo young men have been given a five years’ course of training in the care 
and management of domestic reindeer, ‘These schools and their industrial training ere also 
centers for the start toward citizenship, 


/ 


These questions are often asked, "What progress have these pupils made 
in the race? What becomes of the students afte: they leave school?" ‘hey may be answered 
as follows: some after leaving school form habits of dissipation and soon die, The larger 
nuober take their places among their own people and by an example of better living help 
lift up a little way the whole of the native commnity; while a small number become leaders, 


post-office addresses of recent pupils who are engaged in the following pursuits; eleven 
are boot and shoe makers_ 3 are engaged in boat building 2 are carpenters, 3 coopers, 2 
Clerks in stores, 4 are in canueries, 2 are cooks, 4 are engeged in dress making, 2 in 
steam engineering, 5 in mining, 4 are merchants, 2 are hospital nurses; 1 is a painter and 
paper hanger, 4 are engaged in sawmilling, one is a silversmith, 4 are teachers in publics 
schools, 4 are missionaries and the names of 28 young women are given who are married 

and preside over Christian honseholds, while others are still wonarried but are keeping 
house for their parents, 


) 

An annusl report from the Sitim Training School gives the names and 
| 

; 


In avctic and subeagctic alaska 44 eskimo young men, no longer content 
to live as barbarians, dependent for daily food on their daily catch of fish, or the un- 
certain proceeds of the chase, have made a good start towards citizenship by becoming 
owners of small herds of domestic reindeer which have already made them the wealthiest 
men among their own people, 


Twelve months ago i brought from Point Barrow, the northernmost 
settlement on the North-American continent, 2a six yoar old Nskimo boy and placed him in 
the Sitka Training School, After six pears in that school he was brought to the a@le- 
brated tndian School at Carlisle, Pa,, where he has bem graduated with honor and will thi 
fell enter the preparatory department of a western college, In the 80's a little orphan 
bey sought permission from his uncle to enter the recently established Mission School at 
Sitka, which was denied him as he was valuable to his uncle for fishing purposes, One 
day while they were a dong way out at sea, fishing, the uncle, angered at the importuni-~ 
ties of the boy, picked hin up and with an oath throw him out of the canoe and bade him 
20 to school, The Little feliow struck out for shore, which he eventually reached but go 
weak that when the waves threw him on the sand they washed him out again to sea, tossing 
him backwards and forwards until a wave stronger than the others threw him up so far on 
the beach that he was able to clutch in the sand and remain, After a while, gathering 
strength, he crawled up to the school and was taken in, Afterwards he was the first 
of the pupils to give his heart to the Savior and accept of Christianity, and through 
his efforts his heathen uncle and amt and other relatives were breught inte the Kingdom, 
After a course of training in the Sitka School for Boys, at Mt. Herman, Comm, Returning 
to his people, he was mace inteppreter Bor the mission, anc native assistant for the 
missionary at Juneau, and when last fali he died scores of the natives cliained him as 
their spiritual father, 


Rarly in the 90's two or three young men, leaving the Sitka school, 
went to the salmon canniers, saved their wages. and after a while formed a partnership 
for the running of a steam-sawaill, With the money that they had saved from their waces 
they went to Portland, Gregon, purchased machinery, paying largely cash and giving their 
note for the balance, They paid the freight on the machinery to Alaska, set up the 
machinery themselves, uot needing a machinist te put their mill together, then commenced 
sawing out the lunber ¢hat-—weede whiee with which to enclose their mill, With their mill 
in shape, one of their number became a commertial traveller for the firm, visiting the 
various salmon ca.neries in the vicinity and taking orders for boxes in which the ca:ned 
salmon is sent to marxet, 


At the same time two other pupils (brothers) fromed a partnership, took 


the money that they had made by working in the canneries and started a Store, The owner 
of the leading conmunity store in the same village tried to induce the young men ito place 
their goods in his store and take stock for the same, Failing to induce them to do this 
he put down prices so low that he thought they could not Competes; but many of the natives 
patronized them, paying higher prices than they would have been compelled to pay at the 
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Comunity store, waking a few thousand dollars at store keeping, and encouraged by the 
success of their comrads at saw-milling, they removed from the village and established a 
saw-mill which, when 1 visited some some months ago, was running day and night, unable to 
fill orders for lwaber and for cannery boxes, 


Another natives that left the school in the 90% went to the Kéondyke, 
and afterwards into Alaska, where he has made a moderate fortune in golé-mining, When 
the great rush of '97 and 'S to the Rlondyke. was in progress, a number of the young men 
from the school earned fabulous wages in packing supplies for the white miners going over 
the White Pass to the headwaters of the Yukon River, ‘They manifested the progress they 
had made towarls citizenship by being the most reliable packers that in those days of 
great excitement cuuld be found, 


In 1898 a Chicago capitalist, returning from the Yulron mines, was 
attracted by the pretty face and intelligent demeanor of an Aleut girl in the Methodist | 
Hission School at Unalaska, Expressing a wish that he could take the girl to Chicago and 
give her a chance for a good Inglish education he wes informed that he could do so and the 
girl was placed under his charge, Arriving in Chicago she was placed in the Forestville 
Public School, one of the best of. the kind in that city, She took her place side by side 
with sons and daughters of the best Glass of the American population in that city, entering 
the third grade, she passed with her associates step by step through the various grades, 
until, five years later, she graduated with 1,200 of Chicago's best children, at the head 
of the class, taking the gold medal for whéth, among others, it is said, that the daughter 
of the President of Chicazo'ts Board of Fducation was a Gompetitor, Thus 4 girl with no 
heredity of inteliectval training came into a Chicago school and gook the prize away from 
1200 of its children, many of whom, if not all, had had centuries of hereditary training 


t= a & em 
behind them, 
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In the 80's a yo ng Thlinget girlf wes taken into the Mission School 
eat Wrangell, afterwards was transferred to Sitka, and thence, through the interest of 
eastern ladies, was placed in a young ladies’ boarding school of much reputation at 
Flizabethy W.d, She spent her years in that school the trusted and loved companion of 
her associates, many of them dauthers of wealthy New Yorkers, Christmas and Raster 
vacations were often spent by her, on invitation, in the palatial residences of her com- 
panions in New York, She was graduated with honor, the equal of those of more than 
ordinary success, and has latterly reduced the Thlinget tongue to writing and produced 
@ lexicon of the same which will soon be published by the Jnited States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and which is, I trust, the first of a series of books that this talented young woman 
may provide for her own people, 


in the latter80's Edward Maréden, a Tsimpshean, was brought to the 
Sitka School, where he forged ahead of all bis companions in all his studies, From Sitka 
he was brought to Carlisle, Pa,, where he tarried only a short time, pasd&ing thence to 
Marietta College, Ohio, thenunder the distinguished presidency of the Hon, John Eaton, 
former Unided Stated Commissioner of Education, sine through the College he went to 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, at Walmat Hills, Cincinnati, and while taking a 
theological course, in order that he might be more useful to his own people upon his re- 
turm to his own country, he studied law, In the same season he was both ordained to the 
full work of the Gospel Ministry, and, I believe admitted to the bar, Returning to his 
om people unier a commission from the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
he secured, through the contributions of his friends, a small steam launch of whihe he is 
Captian, pilot, engincer, and with which he is visiting eighteen villages along the coast 
of Alaska teaching the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


a 


These, it is true, are but isolated instances, but they chould be in 
creased hundred ef time if the educational advantages and opportunities to the Alaska 
aborginial races wore similarly increased, The Alaskans have fine minds and simply need, 
by the blessings of God upon intelligent, tactful teachers, such a chance as is given the 
larger uwnber of the children of the land in the older sections of the country, 
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feye I answered the question of what progress has been made towards 
citizenship in Alaska? In the bill, which was before the last Congress authorizing the 
appointment of a delegate to represent Alaska on the floor of Congress, there was desig- 
nated the qualifications of voters in that country and there was provided a way in which 
these educated native men of twenty-one years of age should become voters with all the 
rights of a voter, 


June 26, 1903 
Myr, Amos R, Wells, 
Nenaging Editor, Christian Endeavor World 
Boston, Vaessachusetts 


Dear Sir: 

iuch obliged for your kindly notice in the World for June 18, of the 
Reindeer Report and for the marked copies wht me, You are usually so accurate and well 
informed on the progress of missions that I cannot understand how the article, "A Glinpse 
of the Pima Indians," could have got inte the paper without attention to it, The article 
says "it is a lamentable fact that although a missionary has been with them a number of 
years end with great constancy and faithfulness has labored for their spiritual enlighten- 
ment, scarcely any impression has been made upon them," 


Wow the facts in the case are the very reverse, The Presbyterian de- 
nomination of the country has for twenty-five years past been holding up the s.ccess of 
that mission as one of the remarkable things connected with their work, As early as 1875, 
when I first visited them, they then had a flourishing Presbyéerian church of native 
commnicants, ‘he statistics for the year 1902 are as follows; 5 native Presbyterian 
churches, 1149 communicant members; lo native ruling elders, 8 deacons, 6 native Evangel~ 
ists in charge of 4 while missilonarics, 


whe Rev, Chas, F, Cook, who commenced the work soon after his dis- 


charge from the aymy at the close of the Civil Wary is still active and earnest in the 
work emong them, 


fhe Pimas have been the most friendly tribe to Americans on the Con- 
tinent, Long before the Mexican War, which brought Avizona to the United States, the 
Pimas had protected the Spaniards of the South from the raids of the Apaches of the North, | 
After the transfer to the t,ited States the Pimas were the protectors of Americans, and 
pundreds of American citizens, journeying across the plains of Arizona fran the states to 
the gold regions of California, would never have been heard from, if the Pimas had not found 
then perishing for witer and food ond taken them to their own homes and nourished them back 
to health and life and guided them on their wyy, 


They have never received until within the past two years any help from 


the Government, but have always cared for themselves, a self-respecting agricultural 
people, With the influx of white population into Arizona settlements have been formed on 
the Gila River above the Pima settlements and the whites have taken the water until now 
none reaches the Pima settlements, and this great tribe that for untold generations have 
supported themselves are now in danger of starvation because the white man has taken the 
water which formerly made their lands fruitvul, An effort has been made the last two 
years to get Congress to peild a reservoir by which both the whites and Pimas coulda secure 
sufficient water for their crops, but in the usual dealing with the native the whites are 
cared for to some extent and the natives are left te perish. here is not greater crime, 
comected with the aboriginal population, that is in process of developing at present than 
this withholding of water from these people which their fathers had the use of for ages, 


I wksh the Christian HEndeavorers of the United States would take the 


matter up and keep it in the local pewspapers until 4 public sentiment shall be created that 
Congress will give it consideration, If there were a few thousand Christian people in 


| 
{ 
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any section of the world that were being destroyed by famine the whole country searecedy-e 
¥oieo would rise up to give them help, but because they are in ow ow country scarcely a 
voice is raised in their behalf, They do not ask contributions and donations, They 
simply ask for a chance to use the water which God has given their fathers and they will 
raise the crops which will support themselves in comfort, 
Very truly yours, w 
Sheldon Jackson 


ir. Thomas Skulkaah, 


feckson, Alaska 

My dear friend; LA 
yours of June 20 is received, and I thak you very mich for the offer 

of your father's totem. President Roosevelt has alres ady a totem almost new, and probably 

would not care for another, I have been waiting for years until some of the Hydahs should | 

become suffi iciently enlightened to appreciate what { ané others had tried to do for them . 

in establishing schools and missions with the belief that when that time came some of 


them would offer me their totems. These I] cannot take for myself, Bor I would have no 
place to keep them, but I have been very anxious to get one or more of them for the | 
Sheldon Jackson Musevm at Sitka, Alaska, You know that we have built a large stone house . 
with stone floor and iron roof, so that it would not sist or burn dowm, in which to take 
such of the implements and carvings and totems for preservation, so that when your gsra@md-— 
children visit Sitka they will be able to soe your ante totem, 


be hy 
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The totem given Governor Erady at Kassan @ year or 66 ago has been set | 
up in the open air, where it will, of. course, rot in time and faii down, but a totem set 
up under a good cover and kept perfectly dry ought to last as long as the world siands, so 
that years and years after this, people will visit that house and say, “his is the totem 
of Chief Sirulkaeh, who was the early friend of the missionaries and carried the first 
United States mafil that came to the Rydah country,” 
1 wish you would please take it down and place it under & shed where 
ep dry until Mr. gould can = it to Sitka. Then have Mr, Gould write 4 history 
that we can have it painted on a sign that everybody who visits the place may 
know about your iather, It may be th at if it is too iong for the ship that it would be 
well to cut it carefullyim half. sek it can be put together again with iron bolts when 
it reaches Sitka, but you and Mr, Gould wili kmow test how to fix it and sent it to Mr 
Yel ly to be put into the Museum for me. It makes my heart glad that one of the Skulkaahts 
children should remember me, I send you @ couy of one Of my Reindeer Reports, 


of it s0 


joping thet you have learned to love the Lord Jesus, and are one of 
his brothers, I remein, 


awe 


Very truly yours, 
Sheldoh jackson 


What Becomes of Native Children after They Leave School 


This question is often asked; "What becomes of the studeats after they 
leave school?" It may be answered in @ general way as filiows; 
s 
( From this point the article continues ae that written ou typed page 
5 and 6 of this volute, ) 


| Missions of the presbyterian Church 
. Commenced 1877 


The Woman's Board Fin ane aaharion ied the Board's ordained mission 
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aries and unordained native interpreters in Southeastern Alaska, There have been employed 
during the year twelve ordained missionaries and eight helpers, a total of twenty, whose 
salaries amounted to $13,500,? The results have been most encouraging, 

BARROW, (Eskimos) Dr, and Mrs. Marsh have continued their work at 
Soint Barrow, The <ifficulty of cawmmicating with them, and they with the Board, makes 
it almost impossible to give an intelligent account of that work, Their loneliness is 
great, ‘The work, however, as we learned from letters re¢eived last fall, was prosperous, 

GAMBELL. (Eskimos) Most encouraging reports come from Dr, and Mrs. 

E. 0. Campbeli who susceeded Dr, Lerigo at St. Lawrence Island, they were delightfully 
entertained and well cared for, by the commander of the Unideé States Revenve Cutter on 
which they sailed to their destination, A letter from them indicates that they have 
been well recbived by the people, are devoting themselves to their spiritual es well as 
material interests, and have so far accomplished. all that they anticipated, 

DOUGLAS. {aux and Takeo Tribes,) Dovglas Island, situated just 
across the bay from Juneau, has had its little chapel and missionary's home completed, 

Mr. Fred L. Moore, the netive assistant to Mr. Jones of Jumeau, who has had charge of the 
work on Douglas Island, died very suddenly Cctober 4th, 1902, This very seriously dis- 
turbed the work, lMré. Yoere, however, has taken up the work of her husband as interpreter 
to Ur. Jones, and is doing it to his entire satisfaction. The loss of Mtr. Moore was a 
great blow, for the natives loved him and trusted him, 

HAINES. (Chilcat Tribe.) Willard Nome was opened in Setpember for the 
reception of children. It was planned to begin on &@ partially self-supporting basis. ‘The 
matron was instructed to charge each pupil &5 per month. Seven have been admitteds two 
of thesé have been accey Charity pupils. 

AOOKAN. (Hoonah Tribe.) ‘The work at Hoonah is interesting, Many 
vexed questions, which have hitherto greatly disturbed the pastor, have been settled, 
and now there seem to be a determination upon the part of the people to drop permanently 
all their old customs and habits, and become really and truly Christians in practice as 
well as in professi 
JACKSON. (Hydah Tribe.) The work at Jackson has assumed greater 
mportance since the Endeavor Convention held at Wrangell last autwm, The missionary 
bos buen’ Grabity’ ansianaceh ty Sie wakoer da etek She young people have taken hold of all 
church enterprises, There have been @ good many conversions during the year, 

JUNEAU, (Auk and fakoo Tribes,}) The missionary in charge of the 
as had his hands full, and has felt partic sedi the loss of his efficient 
assistant, Mr. Fred tioore, However, the work has progressed very satisfactorily, and mr, 
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moving 0 on steadily toward self-support, 


KLAWAK.  (Hydah pers Hanagah Tribea,} The missionary at Klawak mourned 


Po | 


the loss of his interpreter, also, during the year. His place, hoy vever » bas been sw pplied 
by another native. These two CORSET EIeR missionaries are Limrly entrenched in the hearts 
of the people and are accomplishing among them great material as well as spitirual aeelale 


KLINQUAT, (Hydeh tribe, } A mative who has bean interpreter for the 
missionary at Jackson ‘or several years, has been sent to the above mentioned place, 
where hé has charge of the mission work among a band of Hydahs Located at that point, It 
is repyrted that he is doing most excellent work for a native, and is himself growing, 
spiritually and intellectually. 

Pri 


fribe,) A band of these Indians who were convert 
bership in th 


&@ number of years ago, heid thoir mex 1@ Ghurch at Haines, Later, a laymen of 
the i. E. Chamch found his way among them and opened a mission, During the winter the work 
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mas turned over to the Presbyterlan Church as properly belonging to us, and a missionary 
@ layman, placed in charge, ‘the work has prospered from every possible viewpoint, 

S aAyMAl. ( Tonga and Cape Fox Tribes,) This mission is growing in 
interest and effeciency. If is reaching out after the Indians who are scattered over that 
region of Alaska, and they are being enabled, under the wise management of their native 
pastor,@ev. Ddward Mardden, to concentrate their efforts, and arebeing greatly blessed in 
these spirituel and material interests thereby. Se 

SIT%A. (Sitka Tribe.) The mission at Sitka/under the care of the 
Boerd’s missionary, who preaches both to the natives ana the whites. Mrs, Paul continues 
to be the efficient helper of the missionary, acting as his LmbOrpuenen and doing, also, 


jo 
very independent work in the native village, 

SITKA TRAINING SCHOOL. (All the Tribes.) ‘There are in this school 
the representatives of at least twelve tribes, It is one of the most wonderful achieve~ 
ments of Alasken missionary work, ‘The work is progressing very satisfactorily. 4 band 
of boys under an efficéent industrial teacher are preparing land for cultivation the 
coming year. Considerable land has bee cleared and stuups and other obstructions, and 
will be during the coming spring, properly reduced and planted to grains and vegetables 
which gre adapted to the Alaskan climate. ‘The school work has been very well conducted, 
and ordinarily successful. re indsutriel work has cone on satisfactorily. 

Sift4 HOSPITAL. The vacant place at the head of this institution was 
Supplied by the going of a lady medical missionary. The work has progressed very satis~ 
factorily. Many cases of sickness have been treated in the hospital, and a great many 
more in the native village, by the physician, The care of the in-patients has beam in 

charge of the trained Lape te, and the work altogether has been very successful, 
ATGELEL. (Stickene Tribe.) The work at Wranvell is under the care 
of the Board's bitte Soma who ministers to both natives and whites, each having a sepsrate 
church organization, 


Gambell, St. Lawrence Island, May 12, 1903 


Bry 


. 
Eeucs reiea. eshington, D.C, 
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Dear vr, JacxKson: 

Thé whalers "Alezander" and "Jeanette" came in yesterday morning, the 
first ships this year, bringing our fist mail, including your letter under date of March 3. 


/@ were greatly joyed to learn that 5t. Lawrence Island had been set 
servation, Wow we hope that something wore than talk or warning may be done 


oy 


a res 
t> stop the importation and manufacture of liquor, 


ithout doubt our greatest "fear" of the entire year is the annual 
visit of the Indian Point Siberian people, when liquor changes hands one way or another, 


These incoming brigrands have been a terror to the islanders for many years, They used to 
come in 8, 10 or 12 boates, cach one Carrying 10 or 15 people, mostly men, and would amie 4 
off anything cf value they could see Vany and many a pound of - whalebone and ivory has 
been carried away from here, and these iam would make no complaint. But last year the 
61d chief from Indian Point threatened to kill Asshoornw unless he paid tribute, and 
nother m@n went inte Afkowan's house and loudly de manced some ivory he saw, ‘This last 


ant 
fact was not reported to me wntil a few days ago, We do not know what is in front of 

us =—— Ye soba the key and we are glad — Dut shall breathe & sigh of relief when the 
annual visit has been completed. We trust it shall not be with broken bones as last year, 
It seems to me that the dignity of the representative of the United States of Americas 
required an executive officer, and yet I know that I have been commissioned by a far 
higher Power than the United States of America, even by him who said, "mhinkes it thon that 
I can not beseech ny Father, and he shall even now send me more than twelve lesions of 
angels?" Then, When thinking and thinking and thinking about the right course to pursue, 
and none to counsel or advise with as other missionaries have, I am reminded acain of Him 
who had a far more lonely mis siou. How lonely and sad was the God of Glory, tolling against 
@ wighty stream, rushing, tearing, plunging stiff-wyecked humanity, that only he could 
Little wonder that is recondred of Him, "He withdrew into a mountain apart, to pray,” If 
my faith were but more simple I would take him at His word, for Ne says, "If any of you 


lack wisdom, let him ask of God who giveth te all men liberally and upbraideth not, 
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We wish we had more means at our command, but feel on one hand that we are 
paid more than we are worth and on the other that you will allow us proportionately as 
much as the appropriations will admit. We have three boys with us now, and it is wonder- 


ful how the clothing and food goes, 


ll. 


we had hard work to get the first one and it was several months before 
we got the others. Even now the elders ~ Eskigo ~ consider that we are feeding and 
clothing them, so they are that much ahead, Children are ordered about by any one older 
than they are, regardless of relationship, Maskin is a full orphan about 5 1/2 or 6 years 
old, and has grown 2 or 3 inches since coming with us, 


Itorogen is about 10 years old, and was our first boy. These two we 
have had turned over to us completely, as far as papers and witnesses are concerned, 
Itorogen's father, however, seems to think he may still have a hand in his training, and 
has caused us no little trouble. Immungan is a full orphan about 13 years old and has no 
relatives here but a sister, and he has but one eye. 1 did a great deal for his father . 
while sick a long time, taking him food and medicine and talking to him, The poor old man / 
always listened very attentively, and tried to tell me he trustd Jesus, but he died and / 
was buried as his fathers before him, I should like to send Immungan and [torogen to 
American (Carlisle) to school, if it could be arranged, It will be a great day for St, 
Lawrence when some of the boys or girls break away, and a greater victory if some from a 
native house should go than for my own boys. I may briefly state She here that the 
average attendance for the year of 146 days taught has been 52.5, ‘There were 9 who were 
neither absent nor tardy during the entire ycar, and more than as many mére whose 
records are & very Close "second," I feel tired now all the time that schools is out, 
for, tho the room is better ventilated then last year, it smells like a combined stable 
and pig-pen, for the skins they wear are tanned in urine, the ablutions (whenever they are 
done} are with urine and the hair dressed in urine, besides the smell of seal oil and of 
Sin, for sin leaves its mark noticeable to smell as well as sight and hearing. I have 
become somewhat used to the smell, but that does not annul its effects, Mrs. C. had a 
very severe eczema of both hands due to her washing some poor sufferihg children, We 
should not mind it if the people were not so sturrborn , and would only listen, think and 
ask questions. But the more they resist &he more we long to see some fruit among them 
for Jesus, Perhaps I am stubborn too. I wish you would tell me what to do with those two 
refractory brothers who fought me last year, one of them wanted to whip me again this year 
because I punished a boy in school. ‘The punishment was only a cuff with a book and a shar-=p 
reprimand, but Omogo came into school, bristling and bigoted, and demanded me to give him 
my hand for chastisement. Only God hold him back. If I sent him to jail or banishment 
he would only be made worse or carried away from Gospel influence. If sent to Indian Point 
where he belong, he would return next spring with others for vengeance, Can you advise me? 


You forgot or at least did not enclose the list of goods to be retained 
from the Egan supplies. In in that list were some things needed at this place, would it 
not be well to order them sent from Seattle at once, as they could probably reach Nome in 
tire for delivery this fall by the "Thetis," I shall try to get an order dow for a shuttle 
spring for the sewing machine (domestic.) The only one we had broke last fall and left 
irs. C. in sore straits all winter, with the boys and reindecr herders to provide for and 
a lot of her own sewing to be done by hand ~ both slow and expensive, 


Lest I should forget it in my letter later, may I trouble you to see 
that my name is on the list of those to whom the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute 
ie 8 eee ee eee ee ee 


Yours in Christ Jewus, 
Edgar 0. Campbell 


August 6G, 1903 
emilton, Ph, D. 
Kelly, Sitka, Alaska 


your letters of July 11 and 17 are this morning received, I very 
vartily approve of your action in securing Mr, Richards for an assistant to 
‘', Campbell. I hope you have it fully understood that he is to be an assistant 
1 do whatever Dr. VYampbeli requires of hig,for of course there can ot be two 
ses on that island, 
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I have written Capt. Healy that in case you have left to ask one of the 
officers to arrange about taking in some extra food, for I do not think that Campbell has 
food enough for his family and lr, Richards, Perhapd the officers on the cutter will have 
some provision to spare, 


Very truly yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 


A READING JOURNEY IN ALASKA ° 
by Sheldon Jackson, D.D.» LL.D. 


Wo journey to the pacific Coast whether in pursuit of science of pleasur e 

is complete that does not include Alaska. No lover of the grand and beautiful in nature 
has feasted hiseyes on the best, that has not looked upon the marvelous coast of the "Land 
of the Sundom," q 
No American can appreciate the extent of his country until he visits / 
Bering Straits and finds himself on American Soil but two miles from Russia in Asia, or 
visits the western end of the Aleutian chain of islands and finds himself a thousand miles 
west of Honolulu, and a short distance north of Japan, No statemmak can grasp the future 
possibilities of that provice until he has vitited the thousands of miles of unsurpassed 
fishing banks, or traveled over the immense areas of gold~producing gravels, the mountains 
of gold, silver, copper and iron ores, and seen the extensive oil and coal fields of alaska, 

the coming home of hundreds of thousands of propperous citizens, the future great northland 
state. 


— 


Alaska contains 590,807 square miles, an area equal to all the United 
States east of the Mississippi River and north of the Gulf State. Its extreme lenght from 

east to west is 2,200 miles in an air line, as far as from New York to State of Nevada, Its 
extreme breadth from north to south is 1,400 miles- The coast line of Alaska measures i 
25,000 miles, or two and one half times more than the Atlantic and Pacific Coast Lines of 

the remaining portion of the United Station, 


Commencing at Dixon Inlet in latitude 54 40* the coast sweeps in a 
lenge regular curve northwest to the entrance of Prince William Sound, a distance of 550 
miles, thence 725 miles south and west to Unamik pass at the end of the Alaska Peninsula, 
From this Pass the Aleutian chain of islands sweep 1075 miles in a long curve almost across 
to Japan. Worth of Unmamik Pass the coast forms a sig-zag line north and west to Bering 
Straits 1837 miles; and from Bering Straits northward and eastward to point Barrow 847 
miles; and from Point Barrow eastward and wouthward to the International Boundary Line with 
Canada 423 miles, 


The physical figuration naturally divides ih into three districts, the 
Yukon, extending from the Ak skan renge of mountains to the arctic Oceans; She Aleutian range 
embracing the Alaska peninaula, and the islands west of 155 of west longitude; and the Sitkan © 
including southeastern Alaska, 


Alaska is the great island region of the United States having off its 
southeastern coast a large archipelagos with over 10,000 separate islands aggregating an 
area to 14,142 square miles; the Kodiak group aggregating 5676 miles; the Shumagan group 
containing 1031 square miles; the Aleutian group with an area of 6591 square miles, and the 
Bering Sea group with 3963 square miles, 


It is the region of the highest mountain peaks in the United States, the 
great coast range of California and the Rocky Mountain range of Colorado and Montana unite 
in Alaska to form peaks from 15606 to over 20 thousand feet in hight, 


Alaska contains the great volcanic system of the United.States. 
Grewingk enumerates 61 volcanoes, a few of which are siboking much of the time, It is the 
great glacier region from Dixon's Entrance to Umamik Pass,, a distance of 2,000 miles are 


found the most remarkable glaciers in the world, 
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Alaska abounds in hot and mineral springs, 


It contains not only the largest river in North 4merica but one of the 
large riviers of the worldg, 


In addition to the remarkable natural features of Alaska which it 
will always attract attention; it is equally rich in material resources, Its cod fish banks 
greatly exceed in extent the better known banks off New Foundland and the Norwegian coast. 
Herring, trout, bass, mackeral, halibut, salmon, and other valuable food fishes of commerce 
abound. The salmon pack of Alaska in 1901 amounted to $6,926,167. Since the transfer of 
Alaska to the United States the value of furst sent to market is estimated at $50,000,000, 
Coal and iron have been found in many sections, Superior qualities of marble exist in 
inexhaustible quantities; a fine quality of bismuth is found on Vostovia Mountain, kaolin, 
fire coal, gypsum, prahite, tine, amethysit, zeolites, granits, agates, cornelians, fossil 
ivory, are also found, Sulphur exists in large quantities in almost pure state. The chief 
attention however in minerals is given at present to the opening of gold and copper mines. * 
The yield of gold last year was about °20,000,000, | 


Contrary to the prevailing opinion of the public, Alaska has considerable | 
agricultural and horticultural possibilities, Through southern Alaska between the mountgins 
and the sea are many natural prairies with rich soil and vegetable mould and clay covered 
with perrenial wild grasses that are susceptible of profitable cultivation; and even in the | 
greet Yukon Valley almost under the Arctic Circle on a frozen soil the “Agricultural Ex- ; 
periment Station" of the government has demonstrated that oats, barley, wheat, and hardy | 
garden vegetables can be raised with profit, Arctic and Sub-Arctic and southern Alaske } 
alike are covered in summer with beautiful wold flowers and toothsome wild berries, thimble- 
berries, salmon berries, goose berries, cran berries, raspberries, red and black currants, 
blue berries, kiliknikberries, heathberries and roseberries, grow in great abundance in all 
sections of Alaska. Wild strawberries abound in certain portions, 


Alaska has two distinctly marked climates — southeast Alaska and the | 
Aleutian islands, togeher with the coast and islands bording on the Pacific Ocean, have a 
mild climate created by the huro-siwo, or warm Japan current of the Pagific. North of the 
coast range of mountains inland, Alaska has in a general way an arctic winter and a tropical 
summer - the theremometer often rising about 100 degrees in swumer and from 50 to 78 below 
zero in winter, 

Alaska was first discovered by the Russians, As early as 1684 two 
small half-decked trading vessels commanded by Simeon Deshmeff and Feodore Alexieff passed 
through Bering Straits and looked upon the American Continent. In 1711 a Cossack, Peter I, 
Poppeff, gave an account of the Diomede Islands between America and Asia and the Indian 
report of the continent of America beyond. In 17351 the Northwest coast of America (Alaska) 
was Visited by Michael Gwoosdeff. on the 15th of July, 1744, Chirckoff in comand of the 
St. Paul, in Bering Is celebrated expedition fitted out by Empress Catherine, visited the 
coast of Alaska, reaching as far east in the neighborhood of Sitka, Three days later 
Capt. Bering discovered the Aleutian Islands and the following winter remained on Bering 
Island, where he died from exposwre December 8th, In 1871, Pushkereff and party wintered 
at False Pass in the Alaska Peninsula, This was the first partyof Europeans to winter on 
the mainland of Alaska, 

The first trading post was erected by Gregory Shelikoff on Kodiak Island, 


There are three principal highways to Alaska, (1) from San Francisco or 
Puget Sound westward and northward by sea through the Pass of the Aleutian chain of 
islands to St, Michael, and from thence inland by the Yukon River. (2) From San Francisco 
or Puget Sound by Ocean in northwe tern direction to Valdez at the head of Prince William 
Sound, and from thence over the new military road, (or by the railway that is reported to be 
under construction during the season of 1903) into the Gopper River, the Tanana country and 
the Yukon Valley. (3) From Seattle North along the coast to Skagway, "The Reading Journey 
in Alaska" chooses the latter, 


Owing to some deficiency in our early study of geography we never 
learned that a voyage could be made from Seattle to Alaska along a quiet inland sea in an 
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ocean steamer for over a thousand miles without so much as ering the waters of the pacifé 
QOCean, or having the opportunity of becoming seasick, 


At Dixon's Intrance in latitude 54 40', the steamship enters Alaska and 
there it also enters the Alexandra archipelago, which extends from Dixon's Entrance north 
to Skagway about 300 miles, 


The labyrinth of chamnels around and between the islands that are in 
some places less than a quarter of a mile wide, and yet too keep to drop anchor, the 
mountains rising from the water's edge from 1000 to 3000 fect, and covered with dense forests 
of evergreen far up into the snow that crowns their su:rits; the frequent track of the 
avalanche, cutting a broad road from the mountain tep to the water's edge; the beautiful 
cascades bron of glaciers or the overflow of high inland lakes, pouring over mountain 
precipices or gliding like a silver ribbon down their sides; the deep gloomy sea-fiords, 
cleaving the mountains far into the interior; the beautiful kaleidoscopic vistas opening up 
among the immumerable islets; mountain tops domed, peaked and scujptured by glaciers; the 
glaciers themselves sparking and glistening in the sunlight, dropping down from the mountain 
heights like some great swollen river, filled with drift~wood and ice, and suddenly arrested 
in its flow — all go to make this one of the remarkable sheets of water within reach of 
the tourist, 

At the western end of Dixon entrance is Jackson, the location of the 
principal Presbyterian Mission among the Hydahs of prince of Wales Island, and at the easter: — 
end is Fort Tongass, a native village that from 1887 was occupied by United States Troops, 


Near Tongas is the entrance to portland Channel, which marks the begin- | 
ning of the international boundary line between Britich Columbia and Alaska, This boundary — 
since the discovery of gold in the Cassier Mines has been a subject of dispute between 
Great Britian and the United States. The United States claims the line established by 
treaty between Grat Brittian and Russia, and which was recognized by the official maps of 
Great Britian sad-Russie,-end—which-was up to the year 1880. The treaty declares that the 
boundary line was passed to the north along the “portland channell as far as the point of 
the continent where it strikes the 56th degree north latitude; from the last mentioned point 
the line of demarcation shall follow the summit of the mountains situatéd parallel to the 
coast as far as the point of intersection of the 14ist degree of west longititude (of the 
same meridian) and finally from the said point of intersection the said meridian line of 
the 141 in its prolongation as far as the fpwzen ocean, X X X That whenever the summit : 
of the mountains which extend in a direction parallel to the coast from the 56 of north | 
latitude te the point of intersection of the 141 of west longitude shall prove to be at the 
distance of more than ten marine leagues from the Qcean, X X X X X X shall be formed by a 
line parallel to the winding of the coast and which shall never exceed the distance of ten 
marine leagues therefrom,” 


The British contention is that the sheet of water now known as Portland 
Channel, is not the sheet of water that was meant by the treaty; they also contend that the 
ten leagues from shore does not mean the following of the windings of the coast around the 
bays and fiords, but means ten marine leagues from the outer point of the bays whether 
straight lines drawn across the bays from headland to headland. If this contention is allowe 
it will add many hundreds of miles of valuable gold mines to the British side, and that is 
our purpose of the contention’ 


A second purpose is to be able to have a seaport town at the head of Lymn 
Channel, in order that Canada may have access to its Klondyke possessions without passing 
through United States territory. 


miles to the northward on Annette Island is a colony of citilized 
Tsimpseans known as New Matlakahtla, or Mr. Duncan's Colony, ‘They number about 800 people 
and possess the largest and finest church building in Alaska, Their principal industries 
are & sawnill and salmot camery. 


Passing Saxman, @ small Presbyterian mision to the natives, in Tongas 
Narrows, brings us to Ketchikan, an irregular but thriving village. This usually the first 
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stopping place for north bound steamers in Alaska, It is the center pf promising gold and 
copper mines and also of large salmon canneries, 

The next stop is at Wrangel, 157 miles north of Dixon Imtrance, When I 
first visited it in 1877 it had the appearance, as a Missionary afterwards expressed it, 
"of a mud hole and a whart." It has, however, & history connected with a struggle for 
Supremacy between the old Hudson Bay Company and the Russian American Pur Company. In | 
1854 the Hudson Bay Company fitted out an expedition with colonists cattle and arms to effect 
a forcible settlement on Russian territory at the mouth of Stikine river. Baron Wrangel, 
governor of Russia - America, learning of the expedition dispatched Lieutenant Dionysius | 
garemba in an armed Brig, accompied by the Schooner "Chilchat" to Wrangel Island at the north > 
of the Stikine where he erected Fort Dionysius and prevented the landing of the expedition 
of the Hudgon Bay Company. fhe battle wes transferred from Alaska to Europe between the 
courts of St, Petersburg and London, and finally compromised by the Russian Company leasing 
to the Hudson Bay Company a strip of the coast in southeast Alaska for hunting and trading 
posts, and on the first of June, 1840, the Russian flag was lowered and the British flag 
hoisted over Fort Dionysius to remain there until the Union jack of England gave place to 
the Stars and Stripes in 1567, 


The Russian lease which was for ten years, proved satisfactory to both 
parties that it was renewed for a second term for ten years and afterwards for two short 
terms of four years each, 


The British occupation of Fort Dionysius was not a peaceful one, In 
year the natives killed the Commander of the Fort and assembled two thousand warriors 

laying siege to it and would have captured it but for the timely arrival of two British 
vessles, What they failed to de in years they accomplished in 1846 when they captured 
the post. 

When in 1867 the United States came into possession a new military post 
was erected at a cost cf “150,000 which in 1877 when the Ary withdrew from Alaska, was sold 
for a few hundred dollars. Some of the principal buildings of the post are stiii standing, 


the discovery of gold on the Stikine River in the Cassiar district in 
1863 gave the first boom to Alaska, when three or four thousand miners in the fall would 
come down the river, many of them wintering at wrangell and spending the hard earnings of the 
summer in dissipation. With the decline of these mines this boom died out, 


In 1898 in the effort to ascure a British route to the Klondike mines, it | 
was re orted that the Canadian government would build a road from the head of the Stikine 
river to the mines, This brought other thousands to Wrangel as the shipping port of the 
mines. The natives were bought out, houses went up in every direction, costly wharves were 
built out on the hafbor for shipping, This boom also collapsed and has left Wrangell with 
empty houses and deserted streets, its principal industry at present is a saw mill, 


The next place of importance is Juneau, ou Gastineau Channel 167 miles 
north of \rangel. It has a population of and is the most important city in 
sbotheastern Alaska, The mines which attract the population and have been the sources of 
its prosperity, were first discovered in 1880 by two miners, Harris and Juneau, ani those 
on the neighboring island in 1881, The Treadwell mine on Douglas island has proved the 
largest and best developed mine so far openéd in Ab ska, The city of Juneau is compressed 
in a morrow ravine between two perpendicular mountains 1500 feet high, 


86 miles north is Haines, a thriving village with a large U.S.Military 
Post, and & propperous mission of the presbyterian church among the natives, Twelve glacies 
are visible from the village, 


Eleven miles to the north brings to Skagway, the head of navigation on 
the Chilchat inlet, the eastern arm of Lynn Channel, Skagway is a commercial entrepot of 
the trade of a very large mining area in both Canada and the United States, 
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From this point commences the White Pass railroad, which in 1903, is 
completed from Skagway, 152 miles over the mountains to White Horse Rapids on the yukon 
Rive . At the summit of the mountains miles from Skagway our journey leaves the territory 
of the Mnited States, and passes into that of the north wst territory of Canada. Over 
this summit on the north side are the cources of the mighty yukon River, 


This is one of the great rivers of the world, What the Amazon is to 
South America, and the Mississippi River to the central portion of the United States, the 
Yukon is to Alaska, Its tributaries penetrate every prtion of the great central section 
of that district, Taking its rise within miles of the Pacific Ocean it flows across 
the north west territory of Canada and across the entire width of Alaska from east to west, 
Across its five mouths and intervening delta is 79 miles, Standing upon the one shore of 
the delta the tablelands bordering the other camot be deen, For the first thousand miles 
of its cou se its average width is nearly 5 miles, and from Fort Jukon it widens a distance 
of 20 miles. It is navigable for light-draft steamers for 2,00 miles to Fort Selkirk, and 
even beyond that point with short portages around the rapids, while its tributaries, the Ane 
vik, Koyukuk, Tanana, Porcupine, White Pelly, and other streams are wavigable from 100 to 
500 miles each, @ middle-aged lady, who at an early date was following her husband to the | 
newly discovered Klondyke mines was so impressed with the continual steaming up this great 
river day and fight, week after week, for three wecks without passing a single large . 
town and only seeing small Indian settlements, or here and there a fishing camp or traders’ . 
post, while the great yellow flcod seemed to flow on and one with but little diminution in | 
volume, that she felt as if she had been on the fiver for ages and broke out with the | 
hysterical exciamation, "Will it never come to an end; must J continue to go on and on 
forever and ever!" and retiring to her stateroom found relief in a good cry, 
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Like the Mackenzie River of Canada and the Lena of Siberia which rise in 
the south and flow northward, the Yukon feels the influence of the warmer temperature in the 
spring first at its source. The ice brought down by the spring freshets of the upper 
Yukon is piled upon the firmer unbroken ice of the lower stream with the result of accum- 
mulating great masses of ice ani water until the weight of the ice and the increase pressure | 
of the gathered waters force out the river bank, This process is repeated again and again ) 
lower down the river, The breaking up of the ice on the Yukon is one of the grand sights ) 
of the earth, rivaling in interest the remarkable auroras of the winter amonths in that 2 
northern altitutde, Upon such occasions great masses of ice from 8 to 10 feet thick are ) 
hurled with Titanic force into the river banks, gouging out years of woil and uprooting | 
great trees before the momentum of the ice is checked, Tis uaceasingly through centuries | 
this great stream goes on leveling down the hills of central Alaska, picking up the soil and 
carrying it in solution hundreds of miles to the coast and depositing it in the sea at the m 
mouth of the river, The trees thus carried out to sea are Nature's provision for fuel for 
the Eskimo on the treeless coast of Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean, driftwood being their 
only fuel, The silt thus carried out into Bering Sea is shealing the region of the Yukon, 

70 miles wide and a hundred miles back from the ocean, is filled with marshes and lakes 

and liable to overflows, it is also a breeding gorund of innumerable wild geese and other 
fowl. This great river with its network of arms is said also to be connected by portages with 
the great arctic region to the north and the Kuskokwin Valley to the southwest, so that 

the natives with their canoes @an reach places thousands of miles distant, 


At the terminus of the railroad at White Horse Rapids the traveller in 
swamer takes a steamer down the river for 453 miles to Dawson, the capital of the North 
West Territory of Canada ani the center of the xlondyke mines. Dawson ‘is the terniinus of 
the route of the larger steamers that ply on the yukon River between Bering Sea at st. 
Michael and Dawson, 


92 miles down the river from Dawson brings to the international boundry 
line between Canada and Alaska and at that point the traveller again enters Alaska, 1o 
miles below the boundry line is Eagle where there is a United States military post (Fort 
Egbert. ) 


190 miles farther on the yukon brings to Circle City, that in 1695 ana 
1896 was the largest white settlement in Alaska, being the distributing point for the rich 
placer mines on Birch Creek, which is a river 6 miles east of Circle City and runs a dis- 
tance of between 200 and 300 miles in a general course parallel to the Yukon River. ‘The 
city was founded in the fall of 1896 and named because of its nearness to the Arctic Circle, 
In 1896 it had the largest collection of neat, well-built log cabins 4f probably any other 
place in existence, The log residence of the agent of the North-American Transportation 
and Trading Co. is said to cost 420,000 and the log residence of Mr. Jack McQueston, a 
pioneer trader is said to cost ®15,000, while the log opera house cost over $30,000, In 
1896 the place had a population of over 2,000 people; in 1897 about 50, the balance having 
stampeded to the Klondyke mines, The episcopal Church has a miséion and hospital at this 
point, and during the boom days the United States Bureau of Education had a public school, | 
Since the decline of 1897 the mining population ha sgradually been returning to Circle “ 
City, the richness of the Bear Creek mines being too great to permanently abandon, 


leaving Circle City down the river, the journey enters upon what is kmow 
as the Yukon flats, Here for a distance of 200 mie&es the river broadens out into a lake 
like expanse 80 miles wide filled with many islends and no hilis visible on either side,. In 
a former period when the Rampart Mountains stood @ barrier to the drainage westward, the 
present plain covering an area of from 16 to 20 thousand miles was an immense inland sea 
into which the Pelly, the White, the Stewart, the Birch, and other streams pured their 
floats, issuing down the mountains ané the hills, and covering the plain many feet deep with 
sediment. In places where the present streams have cut a channel through this sediment 
heaps of drift wood were found buried 200 feet deep in clay. Geological evidences show the 
bed of the porcupine River to having once been 200 feet higher than now. If it is true 
that the bed of a great river exists among the mountain ravines of southern Alaska it may 
be that it was the outlet of this inland sea, In time through erosion or rending of the 
mountain barriers, by earthquake, or in some other way, an outlet was opened to the westward 
and the released waters swept irresistibly a thousand miles to Kring Sea, carrying with 
their angry flood an immense amount of sediment, After the subsidence of the waters this 
region became the home of the mastodon, the bones and tusks of which are found in large 
numbers, 

80 miles from Circle City is the old historic Fort Yukon, of the Hudson 
Bay Fur Co, located near the junction of the Porcupine River with the yukon, ‘The old 
historic post has been abanioned, its old log buildings and stockade being torn down and 
cut up for fuel for the steamers that during the °o's were carrying miners into the country, 
Only a clear space and a few founiations mark the place once occupied by the post. A good 
sized cemetary occupied a dry mound back of the ruins, and is a touching reminder of the 
days when this far-off wilderness spot under the Arctic Circle was the center of life and 
civilization with its loves and hates, hopes and fears, strifes and ambitions of all that 
arctic region, There the all-powerful Hudson Bay Pur Co, met and controlled the Eskimo and 
the Tinneh tribes for a thousand miles around, [n New York City today is a beautiful woman, | 
the wife of a prominent editor, who was born at Fort Yukon, her father at the time being 
the chief factor of the Company. 


A mile and a half east of the old post is the location of the present 
Villaze of Fort Yukon. It is @ viliage of tents, one-story log houses with dirt foofs and 
an Episocpal chapel surmounted by a cross, 


156 miles from Fort Yukon brings to Fort Hamlin at the southern end of 
the Yukon Flats. This is a small trading post of the Northern Commercial Company, surrounded 
by the log homes of a few natives and a log road house, the accommodation of passing miners 
many of whom leave the Yukon River at this point and go north overland to the Koyukuk 
country. 65 miles below the trading post is the pioneer coal mine which has been opened 
and worked to a small extent for furnishing coal for steamers and miners, 


90 miles from Fort Hamlin is Rampart City. This is the largest and 
most important white settement between Circle City and St. Michael, a distance of 1594 miles, — 
Located 2 miles below the mouth of Minook Creek it is the comercial center for the gold e 
placer diggings found on the Big and Little Monook, Hunter, and Alder Creeks, also a 


starting point for the mines of the Tenana, It has the usual number of stores, aaloons, 
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restaurants, boarding houses, drug stores, etc,, and supports a weekly paper, It has a 
pest-office and money order station, a Commissioner's court, small detachment of soldiers, 
Presbyterian and Episcoapl Missions, It takes its name from the mountain range through 
which the Yukon River rushed after leaving the yukon Flats, 


80 miles below Rampart on the north bank of the Yukon River is Weare, mad 
up of four different divisions, First is St. James Missions with its beautiful Episcopal 
Church and settlement of Christian natives. At this Mission the Rev. J. L. Prevost had 
the honor of publishing the first newspaper ever printed in the Yukon Valley, his paper 
being called the Yukon Press, 


On the ist of March, 1897, a meteor feel near the Episcopal buildings, 
Though the night was dark the whole heavens were lighted up with its brilliancy, Many of the 
natives were much frightened at the phenomenon, 


2 miles below the Mission is Tanana, the trading post of the Worthern 
Commercial Co., located on the site of the old jndian Séttlement Lukyat. one mile from 
Tanana is Weare, the business center of the North-American Transportation and Trading Co.,, 
and stillfurther south Fort Gibbon, the laxgest army post on the river, Weare and Tanana 
being opposite the moute of the Panana River, also the natural distribution points for the 
missions which are rapidly being developed on that streama, 


49 miles south of Weare is Wulate, 15 miles below the mouth of the 
Kyyukuk River, This place was established by Nalakoff in 1836 and is the northernmost 
Russin trading post on the Yuiron River. During the following winter in the absence of the 
traders and mizvers the buildings were burned by the natives, In 19841 the post was re- 
established and the buildings commencted by Lieut, Zagosikin, of the Russian Navy, and com- 
pleted by Lieut. Deravin. In 1851 is was the scne of a massacre, among the victims being 
Lieut. Barnard, of the British Navy, and a member of Admiral Kollinson's expedition in 
search of Sir John franklin, Lieut. Barnard had been detailed to ascent the Yukon River and 
ascertain whether the natives could give any tidings of Sir Jolm Franklin's party. Reach- 
ing Nulato he dispatched one of the empolyes of the Fur Company and an [Indian into Koyukuk 
Yalley for information, The Russian on his arrival in the native village fell asleep on 
his servant was killed by the natives, the servant hinseif being afterwards killed, ‘The 
murderes them gathered a force of about 100 men and started for Nulato, leaching the 
settlement, they heaped wood, broken canoes, paddles and snow-shoes in front of the en~ 
trances and smoke holes of the native houses and setting them on fire suffocated almost the 
entire population, only 5 or 6 escapting. The next morning, swwarming into the coumtyard 
of the Fort they made an attack, killing the commander, also Lieut, Barnard and others, 
It was at this place also that Mr. Robert Kennicut, the naturalist iost his life while in 
the prosecution of scientific research. He was director of the scientific corps appointed in 
1866 to make the preliminary explorations to determine the best route for the proposed inter. 
national telegraph which was to connect America with Euro pe, He died with hear disease 
aggravated by exposure, privation, and anxiety may 15, 1866, aged 50/ he village consists 
of well-built log houses connected with the Catholic Mission, three trading posts with the 
gsual assemblage of smaller huts occupied by the natives, The Catholic Church maintains 
at this point a Jesuit priest and several sisters of the order of St. Anne, They also have 
a herd of domestic reindeer loaned them by the government in charge of a Laplander, who is 
teaching native apprentices the care and management of the deer, In coming years the sale 
of the suprlus male deer to the butchers at the adjacent camps will be a source of much 
revenue to'the’ Mission. ‘he present village is some 6 miles distant from the original 
trading post owing to a better landing on the river, 
‘ 40 miles down the river is Kaltag, and is the dividing line between the 
Settlements of the Eskimos on the west and north and the finneh or Indians on the east, 


a. is/also importent as the commencement of the trail or short-cut overland between the 
uppon yukon River and St, Michael on Bering Sea, From St, Michael by way of the river to 
Kalteag is 500 miles; across the portage, 150 miles, thus saving 400 miles in a distance of 
550 miles, Along this portage the military telegraph line is in operation between Sst, 


Michael and Eagle, where through the medhum of the Canadian lines telegraphic communication 
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can be had with all the parts of the United States. During the stampede of 
‘97 and *'98 down the Yukon River to the nowly discovered gold mines at Nome, 
this portare was universally used by the miners. It has also for untold 
centuries been the portage used by the natives betwoen the coast and the 
Yukon River. 


76 miles below Kaltag is Anvik, the site of a naitve village am 
in episcopal mission. It is situated on the wst bank of the Yukon River 
5 miles below the mouth of the Anvik River. The Mission was founded by 
Rev. 0. Parker and Rev. J. WY. Chapman in 1887. This is one af the most 
successful missions of the Eniscopal Church in the Yukon Valley. The 
native village was first visited by the Russian explorer Glassanoff in 
1855. The Northern Commercial Co. have a store and tradine house just 
below the mission. 


47 miles south of Anvik is Doserefski (Holy Cross Mission.)}. This 
is the location of the larzest, best emipved and most successful missions 
of the Roman Cathléc Church to the natives in the Yukon Valley. The 
priests eblone to the order of Jesuits and the sisters to the order of 
St. Anne. In connection with the sisters' school is probably the dest 
kept and most prolific vegetable garden to be found on the banks of the 
river. The missions are well worth a visit while the steamer stops the 
taking on or discharging friezht. 


66 miles down the river is Ikogrmt, more oppularly ‘mown as Russian 
Mission. At this place are about 150 natives with a priesé of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Father Belkorf, a former priest, has built there 
the best church building in the Yukon Valle y south of Dawson. This place 
is said to have a certain seasons of the year water communication for 
canoes through lazoons from the western waters of the Yukon to those of the 
Kuskokwim, the portare between the streams along there. 


112 miles down the river from Ixoemt is Andreafski, 2 pepair sta~ 
tion for the steamers belongine to the Northern Commercial Co. 


Leavine Andreafski, 144 miles throush the delta to the mouth of the 
river and 72 miles farther up the coast of Bering Sea >rings to St. 
Micael, the sea-oort cf the Yukon Valley. St. Micael is the first 
point north of the mouth of the Yukon River where Bering Sea has sufficient 
depth to allow the apporach of ocean steamers. in the journey through the 
Yukon Yalley atektion should have been called to two points. First, the 
larver part of the interior of Alaska has a frozen sub-cell tmt never thaws 
out of unknown depth, and yet ufon this frozen sbu-soil is a tropical vega- 
tation of plants and trees. The whole landscape in swnmer is brilliant with 
many colored wild-flowers; and the second point is the universal vrevalence 
and plague of mosquitoes. The hot sun of summer, thawing the frozen eround 
for a few inches leaves water standing unable to soak away through the frozen 
sub-soil beneath, cmverting the whole sountry into one ivmmense swamo from 
which are bred clouds of mosquitoes. They are so great an infliction that 
some of the travellers declare that the extreme cold of wihter winter(77 below 
zero) is prefera>le to the mosquito time in summer, and stronm vigorofs men 
accustomed to hardships travelling throuch the tundra have been mown to 
sit down on the ground and cry like children under the torture of mosquitoes. 
Wild animals sometimes die from the effects of their stings. St. Micael 
is located on the first godd site for a trading port north of the delts of 
the Yukon River and is the headquarters of the tmade of the Yukon Valley. 
At this point furs collected at the | rading posts in the interior, some of 
them 2000 miles distant, are brought for reshijnent to San Francisco. At 
the present time it is the sea~port for the trade throughout the entire 
guxpn Valley and is a thriving place with the extensive warehouses and 
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offices of all the trading companies doing business on the Yukon River. 
Here also is loeated a military post now known as Fort St. Michael. The 
trading post was established by Lieut. Tebenkof and named Wikhalelvsk. 


80 miles north of St. Michael on Norton Sout at the mouth of 
Unalaklik River is an Eskimo village of the same name. A Russian trading 
post was established there in. It is now the larwest native village on 
Norton Sound and has a flourishing mission of the Swedish Bvangelical Union 
Mission Church of America. 


8 miles above the village on the Unalakik River is Eaton Reindeer 
Station with heris of domestic rinddecr aggregating. 


West of Unalaxlik is Golovin, the site of a seconed mission of the 
same church, and on the headwaters of the Fish River which empties into Golovin 
Bay is Comecil, a flourishing mining camp. From St. Michael steamers run fre- 
quently durime the swmer to Norm. This is the largest city in Alaska built 
up by the discovery of valuable sold placer miners in the neighborhood. Nome 
is a thrivine city of everything, vossessine water works lichted with electricity, 
a railroad to the mines and other comforts af civilization. 


Coasting north-westverd 1°99 miles brings to Port Clarence, which is 
the only sood harbor for sea~goine vessels between the Aleutian Islands and 
Bering Straits,a distanes of several miles. Upon the north shore of Port Clar- 
ence landed in 1892 the first herd of domestic reindeer ever introduced into 
Alaska and established Telter Rinddeer Station. There are present in the 
vicinity herds, acgrezating deer. 


Upon a sand-spit dividine Port Clarence from Grantly Harhor is 
located the young minine sity of Taller, that bids fair in the not distant 
future of being a large and important business center for the mines. In an 
early day Port Clarence was the rendezvous of the Berine Sea whalitme fleet. 
As ewrly as the year 1841 50 whalinte vessels had found their way from New 
Bedford and Boston to Bering Sea. 19 years later they had incressed to 278 
vessels and the value of the catch of whales amowmted to 14 milliom dollars. 
This was probably the most peofitable year of the whale industry ‘n Alask:. 
Since then it has been less and lessvrofitable as the wahles have been par 
tialiy &illed off and the lving ones driven farther northwird until of late 
years the few vessels remaining inthe business have gone sround the northern 
end of the American continent and some of them wintered at Herschel Island 
to the westward of the mouth of the Mackenzie River. The whaline vessles 
are manned upon the co-operative plan, the men instead of being paid 
regular weges receiving a percentage of the profits. A Gaptain on a 
sailing vessel reveives a twelfth, the first mate a nineteenth, the 
second mate and boat herders each a twenty-fifth, the third mte a 
thirtieth, the fourth mate, carpenter, cooper, and steward each a fiftieth 
and the sailors each a hundred-and-seventy-fifth part of the pofits. On 
steamers and rates are a little lower. If a whaler proeures 6 whales 
during the cmvise the captains profits will appriximately be about 
$1,400 and commnone sailor's $100. In the British ships in command of, 
in search of Sir John Franklin, wintered in this bay and made a chart of 
its waters. 


From Port Clarence along the coast brings to Cape Prinfe of Wales, 
the American shore of Berint. Straits. At this point is the largest Estimo 
villare on Bering Sea nuxbering. In 1890 was com enced a Congrecatiomal 
mission which has been very «successful. In the neighborhood are under the 
control of the Mission and the people connected with it, herds of reindeer, 
argrevating, Prom Caps Prince of Wales to the main Continent of Asia is about 
46 miles. Midway between the two continents are 2 smill islands mown as 
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the Big and Little Diomedes, or Ratmanoff and Krusenstern. The former belongs 
to the Russian Empire and the latter to the United States and are separated 
by a strait of water 2 miles wide. As both islands are inhabditeted this 
brings the United States within 2 miles of Russia. 


Passing north through Bering Straits and turning to the north-east 
the traveller enters Kotzebue Shound. This sound was discovered on the 
lst of August 1816, by Captain Dotzebue, in commmd of the Rurik, fitted 
out by count Ramanoff of Russaa& to discover the norhh-west passage. In 
Spetmber 1826 it was visited »y Captain Beechey in the British ship 23lossém,” 
who was co-Operating with Sir John Franklin, Franklin working from the eastern 
side towards the west and 3eechey from the western side eastward. While in 
the Sound Capt. Beechey buried a cask of flokr. In July 1850 the ships 
"Herald", ®Plover", and the ship "Investigator" sent by the British Admiralty 
in search of Sir John franklin, and the schooner-yacht “Nancy Dawson” together 
with her ower, Robert Shedder, visited the sound. The flour buried nearly a 
quarter of a century before was found in good condition and a dinner varty 
hibrn af which were cakes and pies made from it. Im “~sehscholtz Sound, the 
nor th-west arem of Botzebne “ound, are cliffs from 20 to 80 fect in height 
which rise into hills between 490 end 590 feet shove the sea. At the time 
of xotzebve’s visit this cliff was supposed to be an immense icebere covered 
witha foot of soil and greass, but was fowmded by CaptainBeechey to be frozen 
earth. The interesting feature of the cliff is that it contains a larg e 
deposite of fossil ivory, mammoth tusks, teeth, and bones. At the Eskimo 
village near Cape Blsoom is a flourishing mission of the Friends' Yearly 
Meeting of southern Californai. They have a good school and reindeer herd 
connected with the Mission and about 500 Eskimos in their native church. 


North of Kotsebue Sound is Point Hove. This is a narrow stretch 
of land extending ourt into the Arctic Ocean 16 miles beyond the general line 
of the coast. This gives it its native name of Tigerach. Formerly the @ape 
extended still further into the ocean but one year the ice pack cams along 
with such forceas to cat the end off, sweeping away with it a number of native 
housés. The presenit villaze is at the end of the sand-spit and is the loca- 
tion of a mission of the Protestant Espiscopal Church. 


North and east of Point Hone brings the journey to Point Barrow, 
passing en route extensive coal mines located betwoen Cape Lisburne and Cape 
Besufort, where occassionally the steam whalers replenish their exhausted 
supplies of coa%; also Point Belcher, Cape Franklin and Sea Horse Islands, 
the aretic ¢rave-yard of ships. In the last 20 vears from 75 to 80 vessels 
connected with the whale trade have been wrecked on the American side of the 
arctic coast and from 15 to 20 gn the Asiaustic side. In 1871 33 ships were 
caught in the ice nesr here and abandoed and 1200 sailors were cast hepp- 
lessly on this sterile coast with an insufficient supoly of provisims and 
for 100 miles the ice packed solid between them and escape. Again in 1876 
13 whaline vessels were cuacht in the ice off these sane Sea Horse Islands 
and drifted helplessly to the north of Point S3arrow, where thgy were abondm ed. 
Point Barrow is situated in latitued 71 desrecs 23 minutes north and loneitude 
156 dezrees 19 minutes west. It is the northermost point of the mainland of 
American Continent and 20 miles farther north th-n Worth Caps, Norway, The 
first white man to visit that elace was Master Elson of H.¥.°. "Blossom, in 
August, 1826. The next visit by wh te men was that of Cantain Simoson of the 
Hudson Bay Pur Co., who in 1837 was made the jouney overland from the Meckenzie 
River. During the wihkters of 1852, 3 and 4 HoM.S. "Plover" wintered to Bison 
Bay to the east of the Point. Sur Johon Franklin in his struesle to round the 
Continent reached within 146 miles of this place. In 1881 Leiut. P. 4H, Ray 
U.3.Ae with a party was sent to Point Barrow to establish an internatioal 
polar expedition, where he remained during 1851,2, and 3. Point Barrow con- 
sists of two villages, the smaller one on the sand-spit and the larger one 


On a bluff some 8 miles south of the sand-spit. 
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At this latter villam> is losated a Preshyterion mission, who also possess 

a wood herd of domestic reindeer and shore whaline station. It is wisited 
annually by whabers and a revenue vessels. In 1889 2 relief station was 
built by the Government and far 10 years a supply of provisions sufficient 
to last 100 men for 12 months was &ept in store to provide against the 
starvation of the sailors from the whaling vessels in case the vessles were 
destroyed by ice and the crew unable to reach esivilization before winter set 
in. In the relief station was abandoned and the suPplies sold as there had 
been no unusual call for its help. In 1897, however, 8 whalers with 400 men 
in their crews were caught In the ice and it was with great difficulty and 
at sreat expense to the United States Governmenty bt taking a large herd of 
domestic reindeermé and driving them 700 miles in mid-winter thpaugh the arctic 
night to Point Barrow that it was able to save the crews from starvation. 


Returning south from Point Barrow through the Arctic Oceom to 
Bering Straits and through the Straits into Bering Sea the journey reacher 
King Island. The island is a zreat mass of Basalt rock about a mile in 
leneth rising from th sea with pe~pendicular sides from 700 to 1000 feet 
above the water. On the south side the wall is »roten by a ravine rising 
at an anele of 45 derrees and is filled with loose rock. A vrast permanent 
anowbank filled the bottome of the ravine from the water to the top of the 
montain.e On the wst side of the snow is the villagce of Onukivak which con- 
sists of 40 dwellings or underrrowmd houses partly excav:ted in the side of 
the hill and built up with stone walls. Across the top of these walls are 
large poles made from the drift wood that is cought floating arowg the is- 
land. Upon these are placed hides and erass which are inturn covered with 
dirt and snow. A low tunnel or dir-covered hallway 19 to 15 feet lone leads 
directly wider the center of the building. This hallway is sometimes not 
Over three feet hich and a person entereine needs to creep. At the end of 
the hallway directly over head is a hole about 18 inches in diameter. This 
is the main entrance to the dwelline above. The peonle then erect & su mer 
house on to> of the winter one. The sumer house consist of walrns hides 
strectched over a wooden frame, making a room from 10 to 15 feet gouare. These 
summer houses are euyed to rocks with rawehéde ropes to orevent them from being 
blown off into the sea. The e ntrance is an oval in the walurs hide about 
2 feet above the floor. Ontside of the door is a narrow piatform abort 2 fest 
wide leading back to the side of the hill. The one end of the sumer house 
rests upon the hillside; the other end upon poles some of which are 20 feet 
lime. In this village of cave-dweliers reside some 200 eppel. 


To the south of Kine Island is 5t. Lawrence, the largest island in 


Sering Sea; On the extreme north-west corner of the island is the native village 


Chilbuckak which has been renamed Gambell in memory of the first missionary 
and his wife to the island who were lost at sea in returning to their field 
of work after a visit to the States. This island was discovered by Berings 
expedition in the summer of 1728. In 1775 it was sichted by Captain Cook and 
named Clard Island. On the 19th of duly, 1877, it was visited by Kotzebue 
expeid tion in the "Rurik” snd in 1850 by Btolin in command of the brice 
"Chicagof”. Etolin found 5 native villares on the island. ‘n 1878 it was the 
scene of a greét tradedy, starvation and psetilence carryine away 400 of the 
people. When the revenue cutter visited the island in 1880 not a man, woman, 
or chiild was left to tell the tale. Ali the villaces on the island, with 
the single exception of Chibuekak had been swept ont of existence. In this 
remainine villace is now a flouirishing mission of the Pre: “byterian Thureh 
and on the island a herd of domestic reindeer. 


Continuing the journey southward we roach the Pribdilof Island, St. 
Paul, ani 3t. George, the home of the American Fur Seal. These islands were 
discovered by Master Geranssim Gavrilovich Pribylof in the vessel St. Geofce 
dain "ge and sime then have furnished the fashionable wrld with thetr seal- 
& 


n varments. 


220 miles south of the islands brings the journey to Unalaska, the 
lareest of the Aleutian group of islands. En route the vessel passes Bogslof 
Islands. From the northern side of Umnak Island stretching for miles into 
Bering Sea is a reef of rocks. At the time of Captain Cook's visit in 1778 
the northern end of this reef was marked by a rock 875 feot high rising from 
the sea in the form of a tower. This he named Ship Rock. On the 18th of 
Ma y, 1897, during a violent storm from the north-west the inhabitants of 
Tnalaska and tmak Islands were startled by distant explosims and rumbling 
shocks of an earthquake. On the parting of the third day when the sky had 
Cleared up it was ford that an island one and thres quarters miles long and 
three quarters of a mile wide in the form of a cone 2240 feet fert high had 
been driven ont of the sea 1°00 distant from Ship Rock. §& years afterwards 
some hunters visiting the spot found the adjacent sea still warm and the rocks 
teo hot for landine. The island ecmtinved to grow in circumference and height 
until 1823. ‘ince then it has gradually decreased in height until 1884 it 
measured but 324 fet. In 1882 the natives reporte! 30gslof as again smoking 
and on the 27th of September, 18835, Caotain Anderson of the schooner "Iktthow 
furner" sailed pa rtry 3 as the island. He reported that a new i:land had 
anpeared one-half miles in circumbe rence ind was throwine ont creat masses 
of rock and smoke and gee. On the 20th of OctGber of the same year a «shower 
of volcanic ashes fell at Unalaske, 40 miks away; and was supposed $0 come 
from this island. On the 22st of Mav, 1884, Captain ™.A. Helay, commndinge 
U.S. Revenue Steamer “Corwin” visited the island and mde the first landing. 
the new cone proved to be about 1760 feet from the old one, the tow seine con- 
nected by a low sand-spit 526 feet Prom the old one, the two sei @& sonneceted 
icain on the 17th to the 223 of February 1890, ths sky was obscured of Unala- 
sak. A sillar of falme and smoke ascended hiseh into the heavens. On June 
17 of the same season I visited the island on the U.5. Cutter “Bear” Captain 
Healy cOmnending. Lone beofre «w reached the island great white clouds of 
steam were seen upon the horizon. As we aporoched nearer all eyes were 
2sagerly bent andgxx glasses trained upon the land looming above the horizon. 
But the Cavtain was puzzled. He could not make out his land marks. ‘The two 
volcanic cones were all right, out wher. as Ship Rock. Soon wa we-e among 
the ngriads of birds, which had chosen these inacessidle and warm rocks for 
their breedine ground. Ye steamed on and on until it swemed that we would 
steam into the volcano itsefl. Supphurous smoke enveloved us. Amid the roar 
of the breakers and the screaming of b rrds, the lead nan called ort, "No 
bottom at 17." Where upon a previous visit the captain anchroed in 8 fathoms 
* water not vettom was fomd at 190 fathoms App rrently the bottom of the 
sea had fallen out e¢arrying with it the four islands reported only a f°w weeks 
before by Captain Smith of the steam whalonse bark “Balasena." ‘Ye steamed in 
safely over their former sites. Wore than that, the center of the island had 
dropved out and vhere for centuries Ship Rock had stoom a well-im wn mrd to 
the mariner was now a lake. 


2 miles up the Unalakss 3ay is Tlniluik, better <“newn as Unalasak 
the commercial metropolis of the Aleutian Island and 3ering Sea’ This 
is the largest and most important of the AAleutian Island, being 120 miles 
long and 49 miles wide. It contains three separate groups of mountains. 
It also has an suctive vol@ano, Makushin, 5474 fect high. From a cave at the 
southern end of the island was taken 11 mumies for the Smithsonian at Wash- 
ington. The istand was first sighted by Lieut. Chirikof of Bering's Expedi- 
tion September 4, 1741. The first landing « vag made by a merchant of Turinsk 
September Stepan Glottof in vessl "Yukian"”. *his was September 1759. To the 
averaze American the Aleutain Islands seem s9 remote and concerning them so 
little has been kmown that but few thingk of them as having been the theatre 


of sttrrings ev nts and as hatine a history extending back 150 vears, but suah 


is the case. Por 50 years it was a struesle betreen the ranacious, cruel, 
and bloody fur trader and the Aleutes striving to >-reserve thelr homgs and 
freedom. In January 1762 a party of fur hunters under the leadership of 
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Golodof and Pushkaref landed upon the island. Owing to their excesses 
avainst the natives several were killed and the rest fled the island the 
following May. In 1763 another rarty came under the leadership of Drushinin. 
Outragine the natives the latter commenced on the 4th of December a series 
of attacks which resulteed in the breaking up of the Russian settlenent, 
only 4 out of 150 men escaping their lives. In August 1765, Captain Karovin 
of the vessel St. Toritska formed a settlement. This also was broken uo by 
the natives. 


The Yukon district is a wide stretch of rolling plains with occas- 
ional low ranges of hills and isolated mountains. The plains are covered with 
numberous lakes, swamps, and peat beds comprising the tundra of arctic Alaska. 
In the Yukon Valley and south of it there are large areas covered with wild 
blue-grass, wood, meadow, and blee-joint grasses. In midsummer the wholé 
ground is covered with luxurious herbage and produces rare and beautiful plants 
fhe flowers in summer, yellow, blue, and purple, and in auntum red, yellow, 
and purple, are so abundant tmt theycolor the entire landscape, and can be 
seen from the deck of ships passing up the coast. The Yukon district alone 
the rives and in the eastern section has limited forests of Norway spruce and 
cottonwoods. Nearly the whole of this large regzion has a frozen sub-soil to 
an unknown depth. In the hot summer sun it bhaws out to a varying depth of 
a few inches to several feet aceording to location and exposure. At Point 
Barrwo, the northernmost settlement on the main continent of America the 
winter night lasts from November 14 to January 25 and the long sumer day from 
May 25 to July 24. Snow commences to disappear on the coast in June and in 
July is almost wholly gone throughout the land except in ravines and sheltered 
places in the mountsins. Lettuce and radishes have been gathered for eating 
19 days after cerminatins. 


The Aleutian district is larzely momtainouns and of volcanic form 
ation. Be%ween the mountains and the sea are, however, many natural prairies 
with a rich soil of veretable monld and clay covered with perrennial wild-erasses. 


The Sitkan district is also mountai nsous in the extreme» and large 
portions covered with dense forests of spruce, hemlock, and cedar. 


Alaska was first discovered by the Russians. The western coast 
of Aherica had been explored as far north as Cave Mendocine in Californda, 
but beyond that it was a vast unknown region, the greet northern mystery with 
its anian strati and Silber mountains and divers other fabulous tales. To 
sOlve these mysteries, to determine whether Asia had land communication with 
America, to leanr what lands and people were beyond his possessions on the 
eastern coast of Siberia and to e&tand his impire from Asia to America, Pete -r 
the Great in 1724 ordered two expeditions of exploration and placed thm both 
under the command of Vitus Bering, a Dane in the Russian service. Three days 
later the empoere died, bu the expeditions, were energetically psshed by his 
widow and dughter. The first expedition, from 1725 to 1750, explored Bering 
Straits and settleed the question of separation between Asia and American. 
The second expedition was fitted out by the Empress Catherine and was again 
commanded by Bering with Alexei Ilich Chirikoff, with Chiriftoff second in 
command. In the "St, Peter” Bering reached as far eastward on the coast of 
Alas’ as Kayak Island and looked upon the glories of Mr. St. Elias. The 
same season Chirikoff reached the region of Sitka, Prince of Wales Island. 
the discoveries of Bering and Chtrikoff toeether with their report of the 
abundance of furs set the merchants of Siberia wild with exceitemtn. In the 
rushh to reach the new land of wealth flat boats and small schooner were 
hastily cmstructed of hewn planks and lashed toketherwwith raw hide thongs 
vessels thay would float in fair weather but were unable to hold together 
in storms. In these frail crafts expedition after expedition followed one 
another in rapid succession, the half of them being lost at sea but the other 
half were made rich. 
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Among the early explorers and aventuress were emilian Bassof, 1743 (the 
first white man to land on the island of Attou; Nevodchifkof 1745; 
folstykh, 1747; Trapenznikof, 1749; Yugzof, 1750; Bashnakf, Kaholodilof, 
and Drassilnikof, 1753; Durnef, 1755, and To.ofstykh, 1759. In addition 
ta these and many others were the rovernment astronomical and geographical 
expedtion of Imalof, 1778. tise scientific expedition of 1805 under 
Krusenstern; the expedition in search of the nerth-west passage by 
Kotzebue; the survey of the Alaska coast, 1828; by Etholinand @bhers, also 
of 1827 by Lutke; the Spanish expeditions of Perez, 1774, and Bodreay 
Cuadra in 1775; Artega, 1779, Malasuina, 1779, and others. Stngland not 
be be left behind sent Captain James Oook in ary 1778 and Captain Goenge 
ancouver in 1783; Beechey 1925; and Belcher in 1856; and others. | 
France sent Captain Bercuse in 17835; and Sweden Captain Coxe in 1790; 
and the United States Cantain Rogers in 1854. 
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December 28, 1905. 


Reve James W. Kirk, 
407 Green Lane, (Roxborough) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


My dear Mr. Kerk: 


Yours of Dec. 25rd, in regard to the field in Sitka is 
received. With regard to your household effects at Eagle #,your 
books can be repacked and forwarded to your provided you mike a 
exchange to Sitka. The household furniture atid etc., can be sold 
to good advantage at Eacle >ringing more than it would Sest you to 
replace the same supplies at Sitka. 1 should think that possibly 
there could be a sale of the piano and sewing machine to the military 
or tO some trader who expects to be permenently on the Yukon. 


Now in regard to Sitka the capital will without doubt be 
removed to Juneau, but it may be a year or two years, before that 
is done, ultimately it will be taken to Valdez as Juneau is off to 
oe side. While the capital will be removed, it will not make 
very much difference with Sit ka, as the officials have not in the 
cast been any hel@ what ever to the civilzation and Christianiza- 
tion ofthe native population. With few oxceptions they have 
been a drinking and gambling set. While the capital and a fet 
officials will be removed from Sitka, there will be nearly as 
nany families brought to the place by the Navy which has establish- 
ed a larze coal dppot at Sitka for the use of the Navy. 


The habbor at Sitka is the best harbor in all Southeastern 
Alask. Navy and sea-goine ships do not like to stay very long 
in the neighborhood of Juneau as there is no protection from the 
gales which sweep up and down the coast. 


The religious and educational work will retain its vrominence 
at Sitka especially for the native population. The Sitka inductrial 
training school will continue to be the foremost school in Alaska 
and I understand that the position of the pastor of the native and 
white churches makes him virtually the chaplain of the institution. 

If we are to have any futrue natives ministers, teachers and repre- 
sentative men among the native opoulation in Alaska, they will be 
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among those who pass through the Sitka schools; so that the mina&ster who 
can form the ccharacter of those pupils will be the man who can most 
impress himself upon the future generation of natives. With the removal 
of the capital there will be fewer saloons and less drinking and gamb- 
ling in Sitka which will be a very great gain. The native population 

who are taught ny the missionaries to fight drinking and gambling, I have 
no doubt are often puzzled in their own minds, when they see the officials 
whom they would naturally took up to, both drinking and gambling. 


I think that the prospects of the work among the natives will 
be much better after the officials connected with the capital shall be 
change their residence to Jundua. 


Sitka has comfortable houses and is a comforatbale place to 
live ine It has always had and will sontinue to hizave, some choice 
spirits amone the white population. 


If you decide to go to Sitka, and wish to, I would have the 
Board also appoint you as chaplain of the school, so there may be 
no uncertainty of it, after your arrival on the ground. I am sure 
you wil. find a very fruitful and pleasant field for Christian 
work at that place. If I have not answered your inquiries sufficiently 
write me again. 


Very truly, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


MAINTENANCE OF 


and INSANE PEOPLE, ALAS. 
S. 3337. 


Section 1, mge 1. All linecense money, fees and forfeitures 
collected outside incorporated towns in Alaska, exdept sc much as shall 
be required for incidental expenses of courts, shall be covered into the 
Treasury for an "ALASKA FUND.* One-fourth of said fund shall be used in 
maintaining public schools for white children in Alas. 10 percent shall 
be devoted to the care of the insane and destitute in Alaski. All of the 
residue of said fmmds shall be devoted to the construction and maintenacne 
of wazvon, roads, bridges, and trails. 


Section 2, page 2. Establishes a Board of Xoad Commissioners, 
composed of an engineer officer of the United States Army and two other 
armty officers, Siad board shall locate, lay ont, construct and maintain 
wavon roads and trails. 


Section 3, page 4. The Governor of Alasim shall be ex officer 
superintendent of prblic instruction for white children in Alaska. 


Section 4, page 5. Schools incorporated towns shall be under 
the contpol of school boards of three. 


Section 5, page 6. The clerk of each judicial district shall 
receive the petition for the establishment of a school district at any 
point outside any incorporate’ town, said petition to be signed by not 
less than 12 residents in said district; not less than 30 resident white 
children, between 6 and 1°, in said district. 
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If the petition is necessary and proper, the clerk shall establish 
and describe said school district and appoint 3 supervisors of election 
of school board of three. All citizens resident in said @bstrict are 
qualified to vote. The school borad shall “do and perform everything 
that maty be necessary for the mintenacne of the public séhools." The 
clerk of the district shall report to the Yovernor. The Governor shall 
then set apart not less than $1,000 nor more than $2,900 for the con- 
struction of a school house in said district, the governor shall 
apportion amone the school districts amounts sufficient to pay the wares 
of a teacher and fuel and light for 3 months in each year. The amount so 
a»oprotioned shal be paid to the treasurere of each district by the 
Secret: ty of the Treasury upon the voucher of the Governor of Alaska. 


-Section 6, page 10. The clerks of school districts in incorpor- 
ated towns shall revort to the governor at the end of each term regarding 
léneth of term, wares, of teacher, pupils in attendance, and averaze daily 
attendance. If any surplus remains fin the Alaska school fund said 
surplus shall be distributed anone all the school districts in proportion 
to the number of pupils in attendance. 


Section 7, page 19. “That the schools specified and provided for 
in this act shall be devoted to the education of white children and 
children of mixed blood who lead a civilized life. The education o° the 
Eskdmo and Indians in the District of Alas shall remain under the 
direction and control of the Secretary of the Interior to be exercised 
through the Comnissioner of Indian Affairs, and schools for and among the 


Eskimos and Indians of Alaska shall be on the same footing and be 
provided for in the same manner as Indian Schools in the States and 
ferritories of the United States, and the Eskimo and Indim children of 
Alas#a shlall have the same right to be admitted to any Indian boarding 
school as the Indian children in the States and Terrtiroies aforesaid." 


Section 8, page ll. Care of the Insane. No person shall be 
adjudged insane except after decision as such by jrry of six. United States 
Commissioner to preside at hesring and to appoint person to convey indane 
person to asylum. 


Section 9, pace 16. United States commissioners shall be super- 
intendents of the poor in their respective districts, with power to grant 
temporary relief in ureent cases. Not more than $100 allowed in my case 
in any period of three months. 
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"LETTERS" Jan. 16, 1904 to August 29, 1904. 
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Banuary 22, 1904. 


Rev. E. A. McOuré@y, 
Halifag, Nova Scotia. 


Reverend and Dear Brother: 


The Rev. We He Roberts, D.D. »WD., Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, has 
kindly furnished your name as a good man to look up a good Wissionary 
and wife to St. Lawrence Island, Northern S8ering Sea. 


I mail you a Mam, under separace cover, with 2 mrked position 
of the Mission. I also send you a littel pamphlet which will give 
you an insight into the character of the people who are to be helped. 
Te have had at that plac e a Minsiter and his wife, the Minister 21so 
veine educated as a physician and surgeon. ‘There are something like 
being educated and over 200 native people in the village perhaps 390 on 
the Island. They are barbarians and so far as I mow have yet no Christian 
among them outside of the missionaries. It does not seem right to leave 
one white man and his wife amom those natives; they could very read ly 
control the natives at their own village but every spring several boats 
loaded of wild Siberians come across the island from Indian Point, Siberia 
and levy black mail on the village, heal pine themselves to furs{ ivory and 
whalebones that they can find. The loss of pro perty would not be so much 
but they also brine with them whiskey and when the class of people get 
drink the life of the missiomry and his family is not veyy #afe. 


A year aco, Dr. Campbell, Missiomary, attempted single-handed 
to stand off the invading Siberians and destroy their liquor; but he was 
rather roughly handled hating the bones of has nose broken and also one 
ofhis ribs. 


Ye have also in connection with the atation a herd of domestic 
reindeer which is kept some 20 or 50 miles from the village and it is 
necessary that some one should take provisions out 60 thse herders about 
once a month. In the winter this is accomplished with sleds and in 
the summer with a small row and sail boat coasting along the seashore. 


Now we are looking for a lay missionarig and his wife a man 
who can assisé the missionary in mission wrk in the village and also 
make trips after them along the ccast or by sled and reindeer and help 
the missionary police the village a vood strone muscular man and not 
afraid of a fight when necessary to make it for the Lord. There are 
in every livine church laymen who have missionary aspiration but 
think thats because they have not been able to secure a liberal 
education and be set apart for the ministry By the Presbytery, that 
they cannot get into mission work. Now here is a call for a lay 
missionary, one is accustomed to dangerous situations<--- who has got 
a warm missionary spirit and who has some tact in dealing with men, and 
who t#s willine to do anythire and be anythine to serve his Lord and 
Master. Ye have such persons in the United States but I have thought 
that in some of your coast Churches, you have a Christian man with a 
missionary spirit who has been trained to sea-going, fishing or seal 
hunting battling with the icefloss and accustomed to plain living and 
herdships. 


When you read the little pamphlet "The Schoolhouse 
Farbhoat West", I think you will be able to size up the character of 
the man we need. 


We will supply a house free of rent and give him the first 
year a salary of Nine Hundred Dollars; also pay necessary travelling 
expenses to destination. If he likes the work and is efficient fin it, 
the salary after the firs t year will be increast to $1090. The 
family supply their own food, clothing, fuel, lights, beddine, furni- 
ture, etc. 


Now if throvegh a notice in your church movers or meazine you 
can find a man that we need het me mow. He would probably be re uired 
to leave Nova Scotia the latter part of next April. We would like to 
have his wife co with him and if they are without children at present all 
the better. 


I send you some of our reports, but the one previously men- 
tioned concerning the “school house” is the one that throws most light 
on the character of the work at St. Lawrence Island. Thye have one 
mail from the States annually. 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Arent of Education 
in Alaska. 


January 22, 1904. 


Wr. H. GC. Olin, 
Home “Missions, Presbfterian 8uilding, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


My dear Mr. Olin: 


Yours of January 20th is reseived. I am afraid that there 
is no insurance on tte Museum or its contents. I do not think it 
will pay the Board to insure the building. It has a soncrete floor, 
concrete walls, and an iron roof; bunt it micht be well to insure 
the cotents. Durins the tovrist season in the summer the tourists 
are charved 25 cents for admission to the “usgeum. This admission 
money is suposed to pay 211 the expenses of the Museum and perhaps 
they have a sufficient fund by which they could my the insurance. 
Your might write to Mr. Kelly concerning it. 


There is an incorporation in Sitka know as the Alaskan 
Society of Natural History and Ethnology, of which the miority of 
the trustees are reyuired to be Presbyterians in order that the Museum 
shoudl always be under the control of the Presbyterians. I presume 
that the organization would claim ownership of the collection which is 
my view, but whether it is owned by the organization or by the Home 
Board in either case the owner is only a trustee for the sreneral public. 
As it is supposed to be connected with « self~-perpetuiting organization 
in the interest of science 2nd the general public. The collection is 
an exceedingly valuable one. 


Very truly yours, 
Sheldon Jackson. 


ee — 


April 7, 1904. 


Mrs. William Thaw, 
Pest Office Box 1086, 
Pittsburg, Pae 


Wy dear “Mrs. Thaw: 


Among the many thines that Dr. Campbell at St. Law- 
renc e Island felt to be necessary for his work was a telephone. 
The “Mission buildines are arran¢ved as follows: In the center of the 
villace is the Mission building, schoolhouse, and wareho: se, oocupted 
by Dr. Campbell and wife. About a mile away is another resident and 
warehouse cOmbined down the beach. This latter house was erected 
for the purpose of housing the annual sup lies when landed from the shdép. 
Oftentimes nicht wouli cone before the supolies could be carreid up 
from the beach to the center of the village on men's backs. Te expedite 
matters and save damee from rain-storms this house was erected on the 
beach and is eceucied by Dr. Campbell's assistant, a white man, The 
Doctor properly wants to have a tlelphone connection with his assistant 
so that in case there is a sudden sickness or trouble with drunken natives 
the two white men canspeedily be cooten together. I consider it is 
very important, but it is one of those thines that is is very mrd to 
make the rovernment understand to be importent. 


I have ascertained that two telephone boxes complete, together 
with batteries and wire, will cost in San Francisco abont $50, and I have 
thought that you might be inclined to mke that your annual present cto 
that Mission. 


We are very busy now gettine off our annual supplies for those 
far northern stations. Last year the supplies failed to reach Point 
Barrow on account of the ice, and they were broucht back late in the 
fall to San Francisco. Admonished by that experience the covernment ~ill 
this year erect a new station at VYainwricht Intet abont 100 miles south 
of Barrow. Wainwright Inlet is at the smth end of the ice-pack and can 
be reached every summer, so that in case svpplies camot be taken to 
Barrow they can be landed at Wainwright I,#et and taken up the following 
winter by sled. 

4 trusting tmt you and vour family are in good health, with ‘ind 
reeards to them 211, I remain 


Yery respectfully, 
Sheldon Jacksm 


Genersl Arent of Education 
in Alaska. 


Avril 14, 1904. 
Mrs. D. R, James, 
226 Gates Avenue, 
Brooklyz, New York. 


My dear Mrs. James: 


Have you secured a copy of the testimony before the 


Senate Committee in the Smoot Case? If not you should do go at 
once; it is a book of 799 pares and the edition is very limited. 
The report is not distributed from the Document Room, but from 
the Senate Committee room on Privilewes and Bhections, Hon. J.C. 
Burrows of Michiean, Chairman. 


I notice that Hone C. Me Depew of New York is a member 
of the Committee and he can get the book from you. In cas@ you fail 
to secure it let me mow and I wil! take time to see that I can 
do. 


With &imd regards to Mr. James, I remain 
Very respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


Mav 4, 1904. 


Hone John Wanamaker, 
Fhiladelohia, 7a. 


My dear Mr. Wanamaker: 


When you and I separated at Winona, Indians, at the 
close of the General Assembly in 1897, you very kindly said to m that 
if I ever needed help in my work to call upon you and you would be gald 
to help me. I have refrained all these intervening yvears from calling 
upon you knowing how largely you are sontributing to enterprises or your 
OWN « 


But the time has now come when I feel that I-would be unfaith= 
ful to the work of the Master if I did not call unon you for help in the 
erection of a building ferrfour collere classes at Yestminster Collere. 
Sabt Lake City, Utah. For 30 years the missiénaries iv Utah have been 
tryine in vain to sasoure the ear and attention o” American Christians. 
Now, the disclosures before the Senate Committee of investigation 
concerning the rightfulness of seating Apostle Smoot from Utah as 
a member of the Senate have arrested th attention of Christians. This 
has given the friends of Westiminster College new cOurage 40 take another 
effort to secure the first college building. 


We have a @lear and unincumbered title to 21 acres of land for 
@ campus in theedge of Sait Lake City, a most beautiful location for the 
purpose. We have an eidowment largely in imporved and unimporved 
pooperty in the city of Washington, D.C., worth $100,000, but this is so 
fixed that we connot use it for the erection of our building, We have 
$10,000 in bakk towards the building.. A plain, inexpensive but substan- 
tial S-story brick building necessary for the purpose will cost 
$35,000; consequently we have $25,000 to raise, and I come to you for a 
pledge of one-half of it provided we can zaise the other half. You 
remember the last Genéral Assembly appointed a committee and recommended 
to them to raise $12,900,000 to be divided among the various solleces 
of the Church, so that the $12,500 that you pledge us ean, if you 
préfer, be civen throuch the Memorial Committee as a part of that 
$12,900,000 fund, only tt is to be given to them conditioned that it 


shall go to the erection of the college bullding in Slat Lake. 


In your large business enterprises you have been accustomed 
to consider the proportions and relative needs of various things. Allow 
me to give you a very few figures showlnge the condition of colleges in 
the United States. Massachusetts has 18 colleges in 155,852 populations 
Ohio has 350 colleges, or 1 to 158,584 population; or taking the whole 
United States, there ‘s a college to every 185,653 population, while 
in Utah, with a pomlsation of 276,749 people, there is not a single 
cOllege equipped for work except the institution under Mormon control. 

A young man living in the central part °f New York State could reach 
any cone of the 110 colleges without travellivg 500 miles, but if 

living in Salt Lake City he would have to travel 600 miles to 

reach the first one that was not wider direct Mormon influence. Taking 
Salt Lake City as a center with a radius of 600 miles, one would sweep 
e£h500 ,000 people without a college on a Christian footing. There is no 
Other place in the United States of which this can be said. 


But look at it in another light. The Presbyterian Board of . 
Home Missions and Auxiliary Woman's Board are spending $40,000 a year in 
the education and Evaneelization of t e children of Mormon parents. These 
young peOple t&ken through the vrimary schools and Christian academies 
and brought tc a position where they desire to enter colleve and gecure a 
more liberal education are denied the privilege alone of sll the young 
men and women in the United States of having such privileges, unless they 
secure them in a Mormon insitution, which would destroy o rdull the 
years of trainihe in the Christian grammar and academic schools. We 
have during the 6 or 7 years that the college has been running about 10 
students in the collegiate course simply becasue we have no plave to 
house them, the collieze classes ebinz held in two rooms loaned by the 
Presbyterian Academy, which is under the Womm's Board of Home Missions. 
One year 44 young peopls brought out of Mormoniam by our Christian 
schools wouid have entered that college if they could have been taken 
in. But there was no room for then; they had no means of reaching and 
attending the colleges in the Sasterm and Middle States, and so they 
gaze up their aspi rations for a more liberal education to fet them for 
Life’s work. 


As you kmow I have been now, in the good Providenee of God, 
46 years working among the frontier population. I know thoroughly the 
status of the mission work amnng the Mexican's and Indians and white set- 
tlers of the West, and as the result of all these years' experince I feel 
that there is no need so great as the ivaneelization of Utah. There is 
no place where the same amomt of money will accomplish as much for the 
race and for the welfare of our whole country as right in Utah. We hove 
rot to Evangelize the Mormon population or they will overflow and destroy 
our Christian instituions. If anyone had said 75 years ago that they 
would ever be able to control n Ot ony a sovereion state but hold the 
balance of political power in several other states they would >avobeen 
considered fit for an insane asylum; but what no one considered a 
possibility has become an accmoplished fact. ‘They have secured such 
power that neither of the great political parties are willing to 
antagonize them, and the only hope of saving our churches and our li- 
berties, in the -ood Providence of God, is by ivangleizing and s0 con- 
quering the Mormon poeple. 


Now, one of the most efficient ways is to hebp this college 
on its feet. It has been endorsed by the resolutions of three General 
Assemblies and they have adked broad-minded, liberal-hearted Presbyterians 
to emtribute to the institution, and yet here we are needing the paltry 
sum of $25,000 to secure ovr first building and place us in a postion 
to go forward in sreating a new Mormon generatim on a Christian basis. 
Humanity, patriotism, and devotion to the Kingdom of Christ all wnite in 


Galline for this money. 


If you desire to have me coms to Philadelphis and spend an 
evening in talking over the matter, plesse indicate the evening when you 
will be at leisure and I will eweladly come and spend the night with vou. 
My family ami myself have hever since the institution was launched denied 
our selves in every possible way that we might save afew hundred dollars 
annulally towards the rumnine etpenses of the inetitution. If you will 
give us your pledge for the $12,500 I feel sure that we can go to 
others and get the balance in time to erect our building this summer or 
next fall. If you feel like giving the whold amoung we could be very clad 
to make the building a memorial either to yourself, your parnnts, or some 
of your family, and tus link your name with the work which wili tell 
on the destinies of this country more than any other one collecs. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Wanamaker, I remain 


+ F>- 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
Genesal Avent of Bducation 
in Alaska. 


May 6, 1904, 


Mrs. Ds Re James, 
226 Gates Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


My dear Mrs. James: 
@eeoe@eoeoocovo geese ovo ee eevee eseeeoe seve eooeev ae eeeeeeese eee eeeceaeeene & 


Has the Yoman's Board of Hom Missions a historian vre- 
paring a sketch of the 25 years h’atory of the Society? If so dmt 
you think the Society is strone enouch before the Church to be able 
to afford to give me some recornition in gecurine the ori¢inal atart 
I notice that both Mrs. Scoval 4n Her history of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the hsitory that was published of th anniversary of the 
Home Soard some two years ago, both make ony incidental referen- 
ee to my work. The article in the Presbyterian incyclopedia under 
the head of Woman's Sxecutive Committee of Home “issions givesga 
true statemnt of the case as faras it goes, but does not in that 
shrot campass include all that should have been said. I have the 
original documents to préve that the Woman's Board of Home Missions 
would not have been started when it was if God had not used me as 
the instrument to start it. There is moch unwritten history con- 
cected with the work that was only known to Dr. Kendall and myself, 
and of course now I ™m the sole depository of that early inner his- 
tory. I have degen as I had opportunity cathering the correspondence 
together and the facts of those early days, and if life is smred 
fufficiently long will probably write the matter up under the 


title of "The Bvolution of the Woman's Board of Home Missi ons." 

I wish I cowid have had it ready for your 25th Anniversary. Possibly 
it may be ready for my 50th anniversary in the minastry, 1908 if my 
life is spared that long. 


Remember me very kindly to your husband and family. 
Very respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


May 6, 1904. 


Reve Se Re Spriggs, 
Barrow, Alas a. 


My dear Mi .Spriecs: 
*eeeeceeseeeoecoeoeeeeeseeseeeoes oe ceca ev escevoeoeaesceeoseeeeaeseaeeeeee ee eee ees 


We are sending mterial for a new school building and 
teacher's residence at Barrow, also the same for a building at Wain- 
wrieht, also Point Hope and Hotzebue. You will notice that we are 
waking up in the way of buildings on the Aretic ocast. 


My. and Mrs. Kilbick who were famous missionaries for ten 
or twelve years on the Kuskokwim river, will take charge of the 
Wainwright station as an annex to Barrow. I have asked them to go 
direct to Point Boarrow, thinking th:t it is a better place for Mrs. 
Kilbueck to stay than Wainwright until the new house is built. It may 
be though after getting up there and seeing the ground they may con- 
clued to live in a tent && Wainwright until they can get the house 
upe If this should be considered best you will kindly get any good 
native wor rkman thet you have and send them down to Wainwright with 
the carpenter, Mr. Elesen and Mr. Kilbuck to help them. I think 
they could give profitable emphoyment to several good mene Then 
when that house is un in shane to leave it the whole mrty might 
come up to Point Barrow and build there. Than after both houses 
are done we expect the carpenter to be sent down with the mail to 
Point Hope to erect a buildine there and afterwards to Kotzebve. 

If you carry the carpenter from Wainwright to Hope with your mail 
you may make a reasonable charge against this Office for hhs tra- 
velling exvenses. The Kilbucks and the carpenter will probably 
have their ovn vcrivistons. 


The deer at Barrow having been loaned by the government to 
the Missionary Society the government has no direct control gver 
the sale of the deer. I would susgest therefore that when you pru- 
chase any deer for yorr personal use that you take the money and 
send to 5S. Poster & Co., to be nlaced to the credit of supplies fern 
furnished by them for the support of the reindeer herds. 


There is no way by which Mr. Brower can get fimale deer for 
his children ex@pet one of his boys goes into the herd and becomes a 
spyprenctide, and get possession of deer the same way as others do. 
The government is firmly convinced that that is the wisest way for 
distributing the deer and not female deer or allowing them 
to be sold by any of the herders to any one except to sell them 
back again to the government. We have refused to sell herds to many 
white men as we cannot get a sufficient mumber of herds to loan to 
the natives. You will impress this constaatly upon your herders ev- 
en though they have served their five years a pprenticeship] that they 
ave under the control of the government for twenty years after the 
five years apprenticeship termi ates, 25 years in all. And that if 
a herder of apprentice sells a single female deer to any one except 
to the government they forfeit all the deer theyclaim. 


Dr. Hamiltm joins me in remembrance to your wife and Mr. 
Brower. 


Yours Truly, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alasta. 


Sheldon Jackson, D.D.,LLeD. 


The year 1869 is memorable in the United States for the com- 
pletion of the first Pacific Railway, the Union of Old and New Sehool 
Presbyterianism the inauguaration of a movement that established 
Presbyterian Churches in one State and nine Terrttories. 


The Presbyterian of Missiouri River met at Sioux City, Iova, 
on the evening of April 29th. During the afternoon of that day th Rev. 
Thomas He Cleland, Jr., the Rev. Je O. BElliott and Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, climbed a high bluff near the city for its outlook over the 
surrounding country. From the summit of the hill were visible »vor- 
tions of Iowa, Nebraska, Sauth Dakota and Minnesota. fo the East ani 
South one-third of Iowa was without a Presbyterian Church except a 
few Gongregations in the valley of the Missouri River, (A) to the 
West amd South, nine-tenths of Nebraska (B), and practically all of 
Wyoming, Colorado (C), New Mexico (D), Arizona, Nevada (B), Utah and 
Idaho were in the same condition, while to the Northwest Presbyterian 
Churches were wkknown in the two Dacotahs (F), Montana, Washington 
and Alaska. The areaupccupbed by the Presbyterian Church aggre- 


gated 1.768659 square miles, or nearly one-half of the United States. 


Overwhelmed by their emotions at the ai&tent of the spiritual 
distitution, the three brethren fill upon thier knees and poured ot 
their souls in strong crying for help, strength, wisdom, self-denial, 
and consecration to @o 44 and possess the land. 


The spirit of that vrayer meeting upon that "Mount of Vision" 
was carried into the Presbytery, and on Mayllist, 1869, the Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson was unanimously appointed by the Presbytery, Superintendent 
of Missions in Western Iowa, Newbraska, Dactoah, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, “fontana, Idaho, and the regions beyond as amrfar as the juris 


diction still later Alasm, were added to his field of work an area, ox~ 
cluding Alaska, of over one-fifth of the United States. 


Shmilar action had previously been taken by the Presbytery of 
Des Moines (April 22-24, 1869), and later by the Presbytery of Fort Dodge 
(May 8, 19869). 


This Office was created and appointment (G) made with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the Presbyteries could offér no salary, or 
even travelling expenses to the Superintendant or to the Missionaries 
whom he should employ. 
Y 


Within the week from the date of his appointment by the Pres- 
bytery of Missouri River andbefore the last spike had been driven on the 
Pacific Wailway (May 10) Mr. Ja&kson had sent Nev. J. Ne Hutchinson 
to take charge of the villages alone the first 375 miles of the Union 
Packfic Railway in Nebraska; the Rev. John L. Gage from Cheyenne to 
Rawlins 174 miles all along the railway in Wyoming, and the Rev. 
Melanchthon Hughes from all the Sweet-Water Mines and Green River, Wy. 
to Corrinne, Utah 292 miles and guaranteed these brethren their support. 


Within a month 4 “Myddlers” from the Theological Seminaries, 
were sent in the same way each to occupy from one to two courtries. 


In eight months ten new Missionariés were at work in Iowa, Neb. 
Wyomine, Colorado and Utah in addition to the Superintendent. Moved 
by the baptism of the Holy Spolrit these emsecrated men covenanted 
with each other to make daily special and united prayer that He who 
sent them out, whocontrolled the silver and gold, and who swayed the 
hearts of mon] would provide for their support. And God heard their 
prayers. 


In addition to incessant travelling, organization, correspon- 
dence with fields and woutd=-be Missionaries, the Superintendent kept up 
gcnstant appeals to personal fridnds and HZastern Christians for the 
support of the wrk, and the rettuzm mails brought back the responses. 

So that as the months came and passed, not a Missionary could say that 
he had not been paid, and «ii in full. “Lacked ye anything?” and 
they said "Nothing". From May lst, 1869 to December Slst, 1870 the 
Superintendent received from private sources for the work, $10,057.79. 
The #Raven Fund" continued as long as it was essential to the work. 


In the fall of 1869 the Superintendent and several of the 
Missionaries sustained by him, were unexpectedly commissioned by the Board 
of Domestic Missions. As speedily as they could be obtained other 
men were sent into Colorado and New Mexico, andlater on into Arizom, 
Idaho and Montana, and churéh orgainzations by the Superintendent 
followed in rapid successions 
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With the establishment of churches followed the organization 
of Synods and Presbyteries. In November 1869 the General Assembly 
crested the Presbytery of Colorado, covering the Terridories of Colorado 
Wyomong and Utah, andMOmtana; the Presbytery of Wyoming June 9, 1871 The 
Synod of Colorado covering the Terrtiories of New Mexico, Rrizona,-Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah and Montana, September 4, 1871; the Presbyteries 
of Montana, July 16, 1872; the Presbyteries of Nebraska City and of Omaha 
1872 Kearney 1875 Utah 1874 and later three Synods and eig¢hteen Preshyteries, 
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June 4, 1904. 


Mr. Henry V. Van Pelt, 
515 MoGornick Suilding, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Sir: 


In conference with the Board of Home Missions yesterday, over 
cOllege matters, the quéstion came up, whether the campus presonted 
by Col. Ferry to the college has beon deeded to the trustees, or in 
Others words, has the college corporation a clear and full title to 
that landB Please answer this question immediately as it has a bear- 
ing on the quéstion of the Board of Home Missions extending aid to 
the college. 


Another question at the conference yesterday: It was stated 
that the Board of Home Missions would offer the college property for sale 
and with the funds so secured, erect buildings on the collece ground, 
for the preparatory department of the college; provided the trustees 
with the approval of Col; Ferry will deed to the Board of Home Missions 
as much of the campus as will be necessary for said bnildings and 
play-ground; the deed to contain a claus e to the effect, that whe n 
the college becomes able to garry on the collegiate institute, (the 
preparatory demrtment of the college), the S0ard would turn over the 
collegiate institute to the college and redeed the land occupied by 
s2id buildings, to the trustees. 


It seems to me that this is a veryewise thine to do and a very 

generous thing on the vart of the Home Missions. It also puts in a 
besiness way the promises that we have had from the Home Board, from 
time to time, that they were ready to transfer the collegiate instittte 
to the colleze trustees could carry on the institute. The consum 
mation of this arrangement would ere tly hasten a consolidation of 

the two institutions and secure results that we all wish for. I hove 
that the trustees, if they have not already done so, will take early 

and favorable action in regard to the propositions of the Home 3oard. 


Still further to increase the present occupation and hasten 
the consolidation of the tow institutions it was suggested, that Mr. 
Sweazey while Principal of the Collegiate institute, should also be 
retained in the faculty of the colleze and continue to hear one or 
more cOllege classes as he may have strength. This would, as you see, 
help create an impression of wiity af the two institutions, in the 
minds of the outside public. 


Permit me again to ask for the immediate reply to the first 
geestion whether the college trustees have an incumbered title to the 
Can Pugse 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


ll 


June 4, 1904. 


Reve Re Ge MeNiece, D.D., 
Blaine Avenue, 
Salt Late City, Utah. 


Dear Dr. McoNiece: 


By request I had a full emference yesterday, with the officers 
of the Home Board and Woman's Board, concerning the action of the 
General Assembly in referrine the Westminster College to the Board. 

I send you an enofficial atatement of the results of the conference. 
The conference did not see how the Board could wmdertake to place 
the college on its feet as it is out of their special line of work 
and they are propesing at an early dayy to get rid of Henry Kimball 
College, the only other institution of the kind tmt has a claém upon 
them. he conference agreed that the officers of the Home Mission 
Beard, shocld try to secure the adoption of the college, by the re~ 
organized board of college aid, and as a preparation for that Dr. 
Thompson has written to Mr. McClain Secretary of College Trustees, 
for certain financial information. This should be attmeded to at 
once, as the reoraginzed collece baard will have a special mecliig 
in New York City, the latter part of June at which Dr. Thompson and 
myself are to vresent the claims of the college, vrovided, that the 
meeting is the proper time for appearing before the Board of College 
Aid. In the memtime ta help the college trusties tide over the 
present, it is proposed, that the Woman's Board contribute an amount 
of money not stated, to the Collere trustees towards salaries. 


The Conference claim that neigher the Home Board or Woman's 
Board, is in ant condition at present, to undertake, the raiattg the 
money for the collese buildings; the rasing of money for the buildings 
will huve to be continued by the president of the instituition. When 
convenient read a letter of this date sent by myself to Mr. Van elt. 


Among other thimes sugested it the conference was that Mr. 
Sweas@y while Principal of the colle@ilate institution should also 
retain his position in the college fseulty, hesr one or more collece 
classes as he may have streneth and willineness to do. The very warm 
sentiment of the conference was for securing 2s complete cooneration 
as tan be accomplished at present and the hastening of the day when 
the Home Board may be able to transfer the Collegiate Institution 
to the trusteds of the Collesce. 


I t hi&k the plans now developing will certainly help the 
college. 


Very truly yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 


General Agent of Education 
in Ala SiS 
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June 10, 1904. 


Hon. We 3. Shallenberger, 
Jecond Assistant ?.M. Ganeral, 
P.0, Derar tmen t . 
Washington ; D.S. 


Honorable Sirs 


On March 30th in this oity I received a letter from $.R.Spriggs 
Contractor on mail route, No. 78125 between Barrow and Kotzebue, Arééic 
Alaska. The letter was postmarked at Barrow, November 1, 1903, and 
postmarked from Nome, January 18} 1904. In this letter oacurs the 
following psrarraph: "Is it possible to have the mail sotract modified 
to read, first mail class only? then this extra burden would be avbided 
and everybody would be equally well satisfied. Would “Mr. Shellenber- 
gor make the change if you requested it of him? The letter does not 
say what “extra burden" means, but from my knorledre of the country 
and conditions existing, I assume that it mesns a large amount of 
second class mil. This mail was picked up at Nomm, Augnat 1905, 
for Point Barrow, by the Commanding Officer of the U.S. Revenue Cutter 
Thetia, did not reach Point Barrow. The unusual amomt of tice in the 
Arctie Ocean last season, prevented the cutter reaching Barrow, and 
the mail for Point Barrow was put ashore by the cutter] at Point Hove 
and was left there to be picked up by the reindeer mail in the winter. 
The prvisions and other annual supplies for the government éfficials 
missiomaries, and whmling stations, was returned in the fall, to San 
Francisco, consequently, the white people there this season, have been 
compelled to eke out their short allowance of provisions, with whale 
blubber. 
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I hope there fore dear Genersl, that you can devise some way 
by which it will be proper for you to relieve that rote, from ¢Garryine 
second and thrid class matter, or if that is not possible, consider 
whether the zovernent can nt justly increase the price for carrying 
it, as it will necessitate the placing on the route, extra reindeer teams 
and require the serYices of additional men. 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


June 13, 1904. 


Rev. Charles Le Thompson, D.D., 
Secretary Home Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3 N.Y. 


Dear Dr. Thompson: 


I enclose you a copy of a letter just received from Mr. Van 
Pelt, Treasurer of Westminster Collece with regard to title of land. I 
have also from Mr. Bailey, President of the College, the full informa- 
tion concerning the property. Washington City real estate; Rosemont 
Lots, 8 and 9, caontabining 41.000 aquare feet more or less, valuod at 
thirty thousand dollard ($50,000). Four lots on L. Street , where 


1s 


Dr. Gordon, former agent, eredted eleven, two story flats, at a cost of 
twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000), present incumberance, f urteen 

thoudgand one hundred and fifty dollars ($14,150). The above were lots 

ca@mtributed by myself. 


The Gunton Limple property held in trust by the college, is an 
endowment of the Gunton Memordal Chayel, already built upon college 
ground. ‘The Gunton Temple property in Washington, consists of 
several dwelling houses, and part interest in a few business premises 
value, forty thousnad dollars ($40,000). 


The gross income of the remaining Temple property last years, was 
three thousand, two hundred dollars ($3,200). Total expenses ,nine 
hujdred and fourteon @ollars and five cents,($914.05), covering the 
following items: Taxes, ($405.36); insurance, $59.04; water rents, 
$57.08; seecial sidewalk assessments, $91.43; net income $2,286. 
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I hope before the Collere Board of Aid meéts, to send you some 
additional egarticulars in rerard to the actual work of the college, 

ask Mr. Olin tc kindly ascertain whether at the collese mesting on 

the 25d, anything will be done other than completing organization and 
perhaps appointine sub-comnittees, or in 6ther words, whether it is 
probable they will give you and myself a hearing cacsrning Vestminster 
Colleze, as I cannot well afford to pay my travelline expenses to and 
frop aniess there is a reasonable prospect of a hearing. 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of “due:tion 
im Alast*a. 


June 18, 1904. 


Rev. Charles L. Thompson, v.D., 
Secertary Home Missions, 
i166 Fifth Avenue,Newy York, N.Y. 


Dear Doctor Thompson: 
@eeeaeteoeaeeeceGenvoeogce es eee eee se oneoeoeasce@e aes eoea eee @eoevueeeeeeoeeeeees 


There are two things very important to help the College on 
its feet: the first the securing of a building and second the counting 
in of the students of the collegiate bustitute. Nearly all western 
colleges in their statistics count in the students in the pregaratory 
courses and several of them have not as mny studentsin the collegiate 
course proper asWastminster . 


Do not forget to let me know whether we can secure a he :ring 
on the 23d: before the Board of College Aid, or whether it will not be 
better to appear before them at. a subsequent meetine, I leave that 
with you to arranze. 


Very truly yours, 


“held Jackson. 
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WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
Salt Lake, Utah, 
1136 Blaine Ave., 
June ll, 1904. 


My dear Ur. Jackson: 


Yours of the 4th in referende to your conference with the 
Home Mission Board and yours of the 6th asking for statistics of the 
attendance at the coblege and the Institute, duly received. I herewi th 
enclose the statistics. The number of Collere students is small, as 
will continue to be the case so long as we have no buildige nor equip- 
ment with which to carry on the work. We have nothing to drew students 
but the bare walls of 2 recitation rooms. A mile to the E-st of us on 
the edge of town is the State University with its new buildings, its 
physics and we chemistry laboratories, its well-arranged libraries and 
its large faculty. What can we do now in competition with such advan- 
tages? The serious objection to the University is tht it is under 
Mormon control, that is,,a najority of the Trustees and Faculty are 
Mormons, although Mormonism is not taught. Then the moral atmosphere 
of the institution is very unwholesome. They have a ball or a dance 
every month, or oftener, through the year. 


I am notaware that I leave anything undone to secure students 
for the College. Every spring I visit our Academies, and personally 
call on every student in the City whom I can discover, as interested 
in a college education. I also advertise in the papers. But we have 
little we have to offer. I have never worked harder in my life, nor 
more houss in a day than during the past seven years. I think noth- 
ing would have induced me take up this college work if I had supses- 
ed we should be sh lone wi thont a building, It is mgre than mkine 
brick without straw. 3ut so great is the importance of the work of 
establishing a Christian Coll«ge here, so urgent is the nedd that I 
have felt like continuing with the work, and holding it together as 
best I could, although the number of students has been small. About 
the only encouragement I have had was Col. Ferry's statement that it 
was the work I was doing in the College, in different ways, which in- 
duced him to give to the College the beautiful site which it now owns. 
So I fesl that my work has not been wholly in vain. And the experi- 


ence of the rast four years convinces me tm t with a well eguipved 
building we should have all the students we could accomdate after 
the first your. 


You have certainly left nothing undone to help us to secure 
a building. And I hope you will cmtinve to labor until it is secured, 
for we need your help. I realize tht the Home Mission Yoerrd can 
help us only for a year or two, in meeting current expenses, and I 
hope also in raising the rest of the money fora buildine. The new 
College 30ard is the proper one to help umm us. And if you and Dr. 
Thompson can bring that about you will do an important work in behalf 
of Christian Education. We have just sent a letter to Dr. Thompson 
giving him the finan¢dal informtion he desired. The estimate of prop- 
erty is as @ollows: College ground $25,000; New Chapel $12,000; Re- 
maining Temple Estate Property $45,000; The L.Street and Rosemont 


properties $29,000; Total $111,000. Debt on the L. Street Property $13,000 


Net value of College property $95,000. Net income of Temple Estate 
$2265. Mr. Bailey's fine business aznagement has saved the College 
thousands of dollars. And there is a great deal to be done yet} which 
a real estate agency cannot do. 
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= The Home Mission Board appointed Préf. Swartz in Principal 
Caskey's place. The Trustees do not wish to lose him from the Col- 
lewe, he is much an efficient instructor and noble Christian man, but 
thought it might be wise for him to take the place at present. He 
accepted the place with great reluctance for he prefers collece work. 
The trustees elected Dr. Faden's assistant, Rev; J. C. Lincoln, to 

take Professor Swarzey’s place. It is impossible for Professor 

Swarzey to teach in the College and act as Principal of the Institute 

as you suevest, for the work of the Princinal is very laborious, and 
requires one mn's entire time and strength. The Prospect for Coll- 

ere students in Sept. is quite good. I visited our Academies at Spring- 
ville and W¥. Pleasant in May, and think we shall get 2 from each 
school. With 2 college classes, there is as much as two instructors 

can do for that means 9 or 10 recitations. The past year I have 

taught six different College studies, which is enough to use up anybody. 


Every year, the imprertance of having a Christian college here 
erows upon me. It distresses me greatly to see more than 2500 students 
gathered in these Mormon insittutiond for Higher Education, five of 
themywith some 16 buildings while the Christian sense is not repre- 
sented by a single building. What else can we do but continue to 
labor and pray? May the Lord bless and vrosper you. 


Heartily yours, 


{(Siened) R. G. McNiece. 


June 25, 1904. 


Reve Ge lee Thompson, DeDe§ 
Secretary Home Missions, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


My dear Dr. Thompson: 


Yours of June 24th stating that the Board, will if necessary 
contribute one thousand do llars for the present year, in case of the 
failure to secure similar aid from the college board for the support 
of the Professor, in Westninster College, Sait Lake, is received with 
thanks. I am very sorry that there was no opportmity of gettine 
before the collese board, this spring, however, there may be a provi- 
dence in it, as it will sive you one or morecpportunities to try and 
infirence Dr. Ray. He is always very pleasant and coriéal, when I 
meet him, but I have a feeling that he is hostile to a college in 
Utah and tmt meh of the prejudice that seems to exist in a few 
men who have more or less come under his influence. There was a 
ereit opposition on the part of the college presidents of the middle 
west, to have him continjed in connection with the board and while he 
was continved nominaa’ly to tide over the transfer, I think it is pro- 
bable that his stay in the board will prove permanent. As you meet him 
from time to time durine the summer and fall, try and throw in 2 wa 
now and then, upon necessity of the country takine active measures for 
hicher education in Utah. 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon J:ckson | 
General Agent of Edwotion 
in Alakka 
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Barrow, Alaska, 
February ll, 1904. 


Rev. Sheldm Jacksm, D.D., 
General Agent of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


My dear Dr. Jackson: 


I am sorry in this letter I cannot give the information of the 
complete success of the first overland mail, but such is the undesira~ 
ble truth. The mail is now sone two weeks overdue, and we are in a 
state of constant anxiety for its arrival. It left here on time on 
Nove 2nd, the first being on a Sabbath, and the Post Office was not 
bpen, as well as our mmwillingness to start the team on a Sabbath. 

A report reached us that the deer team and drivers were ar Icy Cape 
due to sickness of the drivers. We heard this in the middle of Janu- 
ary and immediately I despatched a dog team which learned the mislead- 
ing nature of the report. Some one by the same name as a herder was 
sick at Icy Cape, and the addition of the deer still being bhere was 
made before the report reached us. 


Why the mail has failed to appear we can only conjecture. 50 
soOn as we can agcertain I sh&hl write you a compelte account, also 
the °.0. Department. f do not mow what action they will take. It 
depends largely on th nature and validity of the excuse I presume. 


We rather gcar tmt the deer have encomtered some places where 
the pasturage is not abundant and so have beocme weakened. In view 
of this fear have decided to send a dog team in this next trip, and a 
white ~an s0e8 in charge. I fear aslight excuse might give an Eskimo 
eround for delay, and so am endeavoring to avoid this possibility. 


I can no doubt sive you a complete story of the difficulties. 
results, etc. Dr. Marsh is sending a dog team alone, too, with the 
mail team to look out dnd care for the herders in case they are found 
sick, and to insure their reuturn in time for fawniia@s. One of the 
herders accompanies it. 


The school thoush not so large as formerly is goine on nicely 
and a good average attendance is being maintained. Last month about 
51. Whoever comes up to take Dre M rsh's place should be appointed 
Postmaster bergore coming as down there he can make his necessary 
bonds etc, which might be impossible up here. To keep up a mail route 
is of cOurse a necessity. 


The health of our families and of the people has been very good, 
indeed so far as fatal results are concerned. There was hwoever an 
epidemic of something sakin to mumps and with results much the same 
but 0@ my knowledge there were no faltal Gases. 
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Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) S. R. Spriggs. 
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Gambell, St. Lawrenes Islend, 
July 15, 1903. 


Dear Dr. Jackson: 


The supply schooner has not come yet, and we are fearful less 
we shall be kept waiting here all summer when we want to be vacated, 
looking over the island gathering our winter's salmon and moving the 
reindeer herders house. Conld not somo intimation of the proabble 
route of the vessel be sent us in advance? 


We are not gé&xt vet assured that there will be any Laovs here 
this coming winter, though I hoped wo may persuade Anti to remain. 
Ole Pulk wants $500 a vear and food and clothes as this year. This we 
could not cive and besi'des we do not consider him worth what ke gets in 
the reindeer enterprise. Anti's sole objection is a possibility of 
your dedcuting money for the deer whose death he caused last winter. 
For the season of 1904-5 we believe the best results would follow the 
placing of an energetic white mn here instead of the Lapps, as an 
assiatant one who understadds boating fishing with some knowledge @& 
reindeer if possible. I would suggest that inquiry be made among the 
Presbyterians of New Burnswick, or Newfoundland, for a Scotchman, Nor- 
weeian, or Canadian, a man, whose natural desires would be to save the 
heathen souls, one w 0 loves God's weré and would be continually zealous 
to instil that love in others. His wife would be a great help. These 
people need to sce Christiun homes and families. 


The school work is enough to keep two teachers busy. The men 
and women want to come. I! did nét fecl that I could o@ntinee with the adult 
and thiswinter thoueh the men wanted it. One man came in on the llth 
and the earnestness of h&s face as he begged to be taught was painful. 
He asked me to write hhss nmae for him, and he took it away. I have him 
a cOpy book, pencil and reading book and started him on the first few 
somds. He wants to come whenever I am not at work, He is one of two 
brothers Mr. Hamilton warned away from the Reindeer Camp and insisted on 
them payimge a fine of four fox skins for living én the camp last winter 
avasinst orders. My judgment was that he should pay two skins at once, 
but if he waited until the Bear can, the fine would be four. He evi-~ 
dently thought I wul d not be sustained, s0 postponed payment and was 
dismayed to find he had to nay the four. 
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However we fell on a better footing with the people then erer 
some appear to listen, while others come to chvrch only to co to sleen 
or laugh at the most solem werninegs of God. This is the month in which 
each member of 2 ffamily goes to the ancestral home or place thoucht 
miles away and there after kindling a small fire, put on it or the 
embers, some plug tobacco, Russian tobbacco, walrus flipoer adé@ fish, 
wash themsleves in front and behind with the palm of the hand ani hope 
to be free from sicimess. Oh, the love and mercy and patience of our 
God. The manner in which this and many similar per@rmances are carried 
out shows a lack of sincertiy they do not half believe it all them 
selves yet persists in it becuase they have done so for time past. 
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Your Brother in Christ, 


Edgar 0. Campbell. 


"LEPPERS" Sept. 2, 1904 to April 7, 1905. 
1 


October 4, 1904. 


To the Synod of New México, 
In sesston at Albuquerque. 


Dear Brethren in the Lords 


As I cannot attend the celebration of the Amiversery of 
the organization of your synod, I sené you som reminiscences. 


In the sprine of 1869 the Presbyteries of Des Yoines, 
Missoure River, and Port Dodse, elected mo Superintendent of “issions 
from Central Idaho to Nevada, and from Camden to Mexico. The only 
(1869) I made my first missionary trip to New Mixico. The only 
Presbyterian Missionaries in the Territory were Rev. D. M. McParland 
Santa Fe (1966), Wiss Charity 4. Gaston, Sinta Pe (1°67), later Mrs. 
Johm Menaul, and Tev. J. Ae Annin, Las Beeas (1863). 


These 4% ssionarties were under the Voreien Yo:rd. The 
only church organizations was a feeble one at Sar taPe. 


Being greatly discouraged by the little encouragement they 
head in their work they turned to m: for help, which I gave then. 


Gradually their fields were taken up by the Home Sourd and 
new life infused into Santa fe, and Las Vegas, and assisting foas, I 
visited Silver City (1874) and in 1875 secured and sent Rev. ¥. Ee 
Curtis to take charge of that place. 


Phese frequent Mission tours to New Mexico gre:tly im 
oressed with the need of doing more for the Mexicans a-d Peubloes. 
And in order to do more it was essential that the vomen of the Church 
shonld be oreanized for Home Mission work as they were for Poreicon 
Mission work. 


fo secure this I conmenced an asitation in public addresses 
end throceh the church papers. 


In 1872 established and published the “Rocdy Mountain 
Presbyterian” to assist the work. This constant agitation oulmi- 
nated in the Woman's Executive Committeeo f Home Missions, md the 
Yonuin's 3oard of Home Missions. 


The erorth of wouan'ts work in the Cherch enasled me to 
raise the money for Mission brildines at Jemez and Zuni, and estab= 
lish the Mission at the Leewna Pueblo, also prepare the way for the 
ereat school work amone the “Mexicans; which has since been carried 
on by the Yoman'’s Socicty. I also established under contract w’ th 
the Government the first Christian Sehool ic Albuwnerme for Puedlo 
and Indian children. 


In 1876 extended my work to trizona, arrangine for preach- 
inc at Tucson and Prescott, and opething aoe Oe for Father Cook to 
enter the Presbyterian Winis trye 


In 1881 was made Special Agent of the Government for 
Collecting the Children of Pueblo, Pima, Maricops and Apache for 
the schools at Carlisle and Hampton. 


And from 1869 to 1881 there has scarcely a Mission estad- 
lashed or Missionary sent to New Mexico and Arizom that, 3y God's 
grace, I was not an instrument of helping alorm. 


As I review the former days my heart overflows with grati- 
tude to God, that He has pleased to use me in that service. 


As I suffered mech in tht service, my love is the ereater 
fr the work in New Mexico and Arizona. 


That the Holy Spirit my bless you, your Churches and 
paonel, more and more abundantly, is the raver of 


Your Brother 4mi Fellow Yorker in the Lord, 


Shelion Jackson. 


November 3, 1904. 


Mr. SC. He Slack 
oe : vty ? 
Seattle Hardware Co., 
Seattle, Yashinecton. 


Dear Sir: 


Yours of October 29th is received. With regard to St. Lar- 
rence Island, I wrote to you some time ago at the rer:uvest of Dr. 
Campoell, with re@erence to your placing a stock of goods on St. Law- 
rence Island, to which you replied. I toox it from your reply, 
that yo: did not eare to entertain the pro cesition. As it takes 
sO lone to accommlish an¢$thing at arms lingth and the spring robls 
around s0 speedily, when plans must be all matured with regurd t: 
Alaska, receiving what I supposed was your declination. I made the 
same proposition to 3. Foster & Co. San Francisco, Cal. I have not 
yet heard from them concerning it. They established a whalone sta- 
tion on the Island several years ago, dOvt withdrew from it. I do 
not know whether they will intertain this new propesitéon of estad- 
lsibing a store, but I know of mo one, who ean do it more intelleient 
ly or bo better profit. They are acowiinted with thhe ecmditions 
of things there by experience. The great bulk of goods needed are 
in the erocery line and they ar ruminge their own vessels annually 
én that section, however, if you sti 11 world like to consider the 
auestion, let me mov, afd in sase youdecline, I will write vou 
avain on the subject. 


Yours truly, 


Sheldon Jackson 


November 25, 1904. 


Miss C. Theresa Davison, 
121 Madison Avenue, 
New York, W.Y. 


Madam: 


Yours of November 20th, asking for some informtion soncern- 
ime Gov. Brady, ts received and in revly vermit me to call yomr attentim 
to an abstract biography of Gov. John Green 3rady, in the biorraphi- 
Gal book, title, "Yho's Who in Ameriea, mblished by A.N.“arjuis, Chiceago,,I1l. 


John Green Brady is an Irishman, he has no kmowledze of his 
mother; I suspect she was a godly woman, but died before hés recollec- ) 
gion. His father was a drunken Irishman, in New York City, who appar- 
ently paid not attention to his boy, so that John Green 3rady was brought / 
up in the slums of New Yorke He can recollect getting a portion of 
his living out of the garbage barrels in the streets and sleeping 
under the old fashioned Stone stens of years aco. He sold papers, held 
sentlemen’s horses and aid whatever came to his Rand. If he sot 
a for cents aheed a portion of it was invested im something to eat, 
and the balance in visiting some cheap theatre or show. While 
living tims he was picked up by the police and sent to Randall Island. 
While there, Mr. Pease of the “ive Points HNigston visited the in- 
stitution in behalf of the Children's Aid Scolety and made an ad- 
dress to the boys, closine with the announcement that every boy who 
wanted to live where he covld have plenty of neat to est and a 
piece of pie every day, should stand up. Hearly every boy sprane 
to his feet. Forty were sleécted at that time to be sent out and 
distributed amone the farmers of Indiang, Zr. Brady beine one o f 
th Me 


Srady's face being deeply marked from samall pox, did not 
present a very attractive appearnsce, consequently when the farmers 
mot the boys at the depot in Indiama, he was the only one of the 
eroup that was not sélected by some Sarmer or other. Just t»hen 
a belated farmer, Judze John Green of Tintm, Indiana, who was both 
2 prominent lewyer and farmer in tmt section drove up, and as the 
other boys had all been taken there was nothine left buf for him 
to accept youne Brady, who, in his lonéliness was crvine. 


The Judce with his Movledge of human mture, soon meifield 
and won the boy by ceiving him sOme anoles, which he had in his pocket. 
On their way from the depot to the farm, missine a yard where there 
were some boys thit commenced makigefaces at him, Brady sprame out 
of the wagon bounded over the fence and was giving the boys a cood 
drubbing, before the astonished judse could interfere. 


My. Srady served his time fatthfelly on the farm, takine the 
name of his benefactor, John Green. Occassionally a colt or calf 
w ould receive injury on the farm, on such occasions the Judce would 
tell young 3rsdy that if he would nurse the animals to health that 
they should become his property. 


At eighteen ger years oface, he Began to feel an ambition to 
secure a highter education, than that of a country district school, 
which he attended during the winter season. He had several head of 
cattle and horses which he sold and taking the vroceeds entered a 
pejebbernoce Academy. Here he sawed wood for the students of wealth- 


fer prrénts, cleaned thelr rooms, and during the latter years at the 
Academy rang the chapel bell, to earn his way, Alsos did chores in 

the morning and evening at a farmer's house for his board. Before fin- 
ishing at the Academy he wrote to Yale College, to know if there was 
any chance for a boy, who had no money to go to College and was en- 
couraved by the Prof. with whom he corresponded, to make the attenpt. 
When the time came, gathering uy what little money he could, he star- 
ted from Indiana, for Connecticut. 


Reaching New Haven about a weck before the opening of the Col- 
lere, he found the Professor with whom he had been correspohding 
still sbgert. “e had sixteen cents in his pocket. This he invested 
from time to time in bread, living on bread and water, sleeping 
on the benches in the park, for the wkwek, until tae Proffessor re- 
turned and the college opened. Sere again, he cleaned the students 
rooms, Garried up wood, builded fires, blacked boots of the tore 
wealthy students. The second yeur at college, he secured the my for 
ringing the bell and during the senior and junior years, he snvoloved 
into a book seller. Y°rwhssing the text~-books of the changing classes 
and selling them to the new comers. 


His streerles to maintain himself drring the college cotrse 
attracted the attention of the sams of the first ¥ =. Dodge who were 
assOciated with him in college. Upon graduating from college Mr. 

YW. & Dodge assdciated with Ex. Gow. Morgan who jointly furnished 
the funds that paid fr. Brady's way through Untion Theological 
Seminary. Graduating from the semimyry he was ordained a Pres- 
byterian minister, by the Presbytery of New York. At that time, he 
hoped under the auspices of Mr. Dodge, Gov. Morgan, President Roose- 
velt's father, and some other philanthropic gentlemen to establish a 
farm in Texas, for the training and rescue of the slum boys in New 
York City. Circumstances prevented this from being carried out. 


About this time Dr. Sheldon Jacksm of Alaska heard of him, 
and persuaded him to go to Alaska, where he was the first resident 
minister of any Protestant or Romen Cstholic Church. 


Reachine Alaska in the svtime of 1878, he hass been identified 
from that tine to the present, tith the relisionus and commericial deve- 
looments of that large North Vestern section of our land. 


Zhen in 1884 “Yr. Jackson secured from Conrreds the establish- 
mon of a sinaple government in Alaska, Mr. 3rady was appointed by 
President Anthur as the first U.%S. Commissioner in Alaksa. This 
oosition he held until near the close of Ur. Cleveland's first Md- 
ministration. Thisofficial position enabled him to save the Mis- 
ions that have been established in sovth~-east Alaksa, from the des-= 
truction, which was attempted by 3 conbination between th Governor 
of that period, the 0.3. District Attorney U.3. Marshall and 1;S. 

Judm@e of the district court. 


In the spring of 1897 upon the first inaueuartion of Pres. 
McYinley, Ur. Brady backed by the in‘luexce of the missionary se- 
cleties of various churches at work In Alsim by the Alumi of Yale | 
and his ~any personal friends in New Yo#k and elsewhere, was appoint- 
ed Governor of Alaska and on November 22nd, 1904, his reap pointmdnt 
wags announced by President Roosevelt for another term as Governor. 


It is needless to say that Governor %rady during all the 
twenty-six years that he has been in Alaksa, has been active in assis- 
ting in the uplifting of the mtive people that he could reach, and is 
to-day the foremorst man in all that region. 


Hoping that these few words may assist you in your work, I 


remain, 
Very respectfully yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 
General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 
FOURTESNTH AWTUAL RePORT 
on the 
INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC REINDEER INTO ALASKA. 
Devartment of the Interior, 
Bureau of Zdueation, Alaska Divésion, 
Washington, &. o., Decemoer 15, 1904. 
Sins 


I have the honor to submit the fourteenth annual report on 
the introduction of reindeer into Alasim. 


Armusal reports more or isss full have seen received from all 
the stations. 


These reports show that on the 30th of June, 1994, there were 
8189 domestic reindeer in Alasm, of which number °284 weer fawns 
born durine the s rine of this year. 


These 8189 reindeer are distributed in 12 herds in all scen- 
tral stations. : 


A review of the atatistical tables is fuil of encouracement. 
fable 1:- shows in detail that between the years 1892 and 1902, 1280 
reindeer were imported from Siberia inte Alaska. And that from these 
reindeer and their fawns, comnencing with 145 in 1892, the deer 
have increased in 1904 to a grand total of 8189. 
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Table 11 - Shows the prolifiness of the reindeer. The stat- 
istics coverine the years 1892 to 1904 shor that the increase of the 
reindeer herds procresses at an averace rate of 35 ver cent ver 
annum s0 as to doubdle the total once in three years. Thus in 1997 
the total number of reindeer in Alas*a should be 16,909; in 1910, 
52,000; in 1913, 64,099; in 1916 128,900. The increase by birth 
of 1,877 last mear mde a ood showing, the increase of 2.284 this 
presentysar makes a better showing and if the same percentage of in- 
crease is continued until 1916, the number=of fawns born that year 
should number approximately over 58,000. This ever increasing annual 
birth of fawns will settle favorabby many important mestions in the 
developements of Alaska. 
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In the establishment of reindeer stations in Central and 
Northwestern Alasim in 1902, the 3ureau of Education found that in order 
to secure the best results ami greatest permanency 60 the herds and 
largest success among the natives it was necessary to avail one’s 
self of the existing mission stations. 


At each mission station there is constantly going on a process 
of selecting the trustworthy natives, those ambitions to learn the civil- 
ization of the white men, those ambitions to hold and increase proverty. 
Reindeer latrusted to the missions are able at any time to furnish a list 
of the natives in their vicinitics noted for ood character. At each of 
these stations 20 or 39 youth, slected from a village vonulation of 300 
or sore, can be put in trainine as herdsmen and teansters. Wo matter how 
large the Government appropriation should be, therefore, it would be 
necessary to connect the reindeer instruction and the establishment of 
permanent herds in northwest Alaska with these missiomry stations. 


In view of the above advantages small herds of 100 reindeer 
each have been loaned to several stations belonging to different de- 
nominations as a Government aid in the nature of an outfit of industrial 
aposratus. The report of the Indian Bureau shows that the United States 
Government furnished 10,000 head of stock for the period of 1890-96 
for one Indian asency (the 3lack@eet), and that sedds, implements, 
stock, wagons, harness, in lares amounts, have been furnished to other 
amencies. These denations are certainly more justifiable than donations 
made to prevent the savace peoples from starving, for they are given, 
in the form of apparatus, for the instruction of these veoples, in the 
industrial arts and in the practice o* thrift. ill these thines prevent 
atarvatin. mst as in the acricultural eslleses of the several states 
the Government money is used to nay for the stock of the model farm, 
which is tsed as the apparatus for the instruction of the pupils, so the 
reindeer herd is used as apparatus loaned to the missionary stations for 
the ourpose of instmustion of the nativese %ut an averars of five year's 
aborenticeshio is needed for the full training of aporentice in the 
manavremoent of reindéer. 


These herds have been loaned on the condition that they are 
used as aparatus for the instruction of natives in the art of herding 
deer and training thom to harness, and on condition that after five 
years the Government may take from the herd a number of deer in cood 
condition equal to the oricinal number furmished, the stations retainine 
the increase. 
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December 22, 1904. 


Mrs. Helen Sinclair Robinson, 
Ps;0. Makaweli, Pe 
Island of Kauki, 
Hawaii Islands, 


My dear Mrs. Robinson: 


Yours of December 4th, enclosing draft of one hundred dollars 
$200., for the Westminster College, 3alt Lake, Utah, is received. 
please accept thanks for the saem. I shall ask the trustees to 
plase it in the building fund. 


. 


A gentleman in Philadelphia has mde a prbdposition that he 
would be one of fifteen to raise $25,000 for the erection of the 
first building in connection with the collerwe. We previously had 

a little over $10,000 in bank for the same purpose. $55,000 being 
the cOst of the building. Ye hato had two or three others offer to 
oe a part of the fifteen. The college proper has thirteen students 
and the preparatory department about ninety sutdents. It is a hard 
struggle, but I auvess all yorune Christian colleges have to go through 


the same process. It seems to be the necessary way fora divine 
blessing. 


The Collere publishes quarterly a smllsheet called the Yest- 
minster Ferald. If you do not receive it regularly, please let me 
know. I sent your name and address and requested them to please send 


© 
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Yery sincerely, 
your friend, 


Sheldon Jackson 


General Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 


; "LEITRS* April 10, 1905 to October 21, 1905. 
1 


Washington, D. °., 
Avril 26, 1905. 


Mr. H. GC. Olin, 
Bgard of Home Missions, 
New York, Ne. Y- 


My dear Mr. Olin: 


Yours of yesterday concerning mission land at Haines is 
received. I would certainly enter a protest against opening the 
Street through the land. 


The protest shovld be made both at the Land Office at 
Sitka and General Land Office at Washineton. Have Mr. Macintosh 
Keep you informed of the procress of matters and it say become 
necessary for a committee of the Board to come to Yashington and 
see the President and Secretary of Yar. 


If you could est Senators Platt and Depew or other 
inflvential Coneress men when in Yashington to see the Secretary 
when of the Interior and Commissioner of General Land Office it 
would be heleful’ in gettine the survey pushed. Ther: is ro good 
reasom why the surveys should be delayed year after year. 


Sincerely yours, 


Sheidon Jackson. 


HAS THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH SUFFICIENT ZEAL POR THE TRIMWEH 
OF CHRISTIANITY TO GIVE UTAH 4 CHRISTIAN COLL 232? 
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Sheldon Jackson, D.De, LL.D. 
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Utah is one of the political and religious "Storm-Centers” 
of the United States. 


fhe Mormon hierarchy aspires to, and with fanatic zeal 
works for, the overthrow of the Anerican home, the Vhristian 
Church, and American liberty. How to avert these dangers is 
one of the burnine questions of the day both to the state and 
the Church. fo those who have watched the discussions in Congress 
with reference to the seating in the House of “epresentatives of 
Brigham H. Roberts, a polygamisb, and in the United States Senate 
Reed Smoot, one of the 1° apostles of the Mormon Church, there 
is littlehope of effictivoe coneressional lefislation on the subject. 


The fact is the Mormon hierarchy has already obtained such 
political power, that both the republican and democratic parties 
are afraid to antaconize it. 


I¢ the purity of the home is to be oreserved, if the 
Church is to continue, and republican institutions be maintained 
in this land, it mst come from God, working throuch his Church. 


The agencies that so far have shown the »est results, 
are the primary and g¢ramnar Mission schools and the Christian 
academies, to which now is being added, as thm Key-stone of the 
Arch, a Christian College. 


The wonen of the varions Svanrelical Churches, have 
established primary and grammr Mission schools in a number of 
Utah cities and villages. 


In 1904 the Yoman's Board of Home Missions of the ~res- 
btterian Church report amone the Morons 3] schools vith 78 
teachers and 1679 pupils. 


Many of the children in these Mission schools develove 
& strone desire for further educational advantages and sons 
Of them find their way to the Mission Academies of which there 
are five in Utah that are sustained by the Presbyterians Women. 


Through God's blessing upon the teachins in the grammar 
and academic mission schools, many of the young people from Mormon 
hoses come to Jesus. 


Thereuson some of these young converts ars anathematized 
by the Hormon church and disowned by their relatives. 


Realizine that hence forth they mst provide for them 
selves, they more than ever wish a hisher training to better 
fit them for the struerls before them. They want and need a 
Colleve training. %t where can they eet it? “Srieham Youngs 
University", 2 Yormon Collece, is oven to them. S38nt to take 
these youne men and wonen whom the “Mission Schools and Academies 
have broucht ont of the “Nonstrodcities and spiritual death of the 
Mormon church, and then send themback under the balefvl influ- 
ence of a Mormon faculty, and the indirect, bet no less vowerful 


influence of a large body of Mormon students, it is either to deaden 


their spirituality or destroy their faith. It is also true 

that they h ave access to the University of Utah, a State indététu- 
tion supported bymblic taxes, and to the state Acrricnultural 
College supported by the United States Conrress, but both of 

these colleses have Mormon @aculties and a “Mormon student body. 


There is not a Christian Collere within « radins of *ive 
bundred miles of them. And these nenniless youne ~en and romen 
who, if there were a coliere near them, could work their way 
throueh it, can not reach eastem institctions, or even these 
of the Middle West. Fence Christian vork in tah comes short 
of its comvert larvest fruitace, because it failed to fully 
equi®pits converts for positions of infiuence. 


A christian college in “tah is the essential requisits 
to hold converts gained. 


Without it there losses are so great, a8 tO be mbearable, 
and in 1895, the Presbytery composed of a small band of ministers 
Of Utah, themselves in insufficient determined, God helping them 
they would have a college. The Mission teachers equally without money 
JOined their prayers and work and the college was comnenced and still 
exists to borrowed recitatidn rooms. Dr. R. G. Mc Niece, who for 20 
years has been Pastor of the First Presbyteria Church of 3alt Lake 
was elected Professor. And to his assistance came George 3. Sweazey 
A.M., a gifted and consecrated young man from Wabash College. With 
rare heroism and the perseverance of saints, anid discouragements 
and hope-deferred, these men have stood firm on the pice line. 
Four Ganeral Assemblies of the Church have endorsed the prbject 
but financial help still lags. ‘%mall college classes have »een 
maintained and their youne men have gone out, some to enter Theo- 
lorical Seminaries, and some to enter “without emditions” as 
‘Juniors or seniors at Princeton or other easterninstitutions, and 
sOme respondsd to the call of their country and went to give liberty 
to Cuba. 


Unlike other gmall Collegres in the Yest, which sre surround- 
ed by symsathizing friends working in their behalf, "Yestuinster 
Colleges” is located at Salt Lake City, the center and s tronghold of 
Mormonism. 


Like 3eyroot Collere in Syria and Roberts College in 
Turkey, it mist be sustained by the Church at Large, or it will 
fail. 


Ma ny years of persomal expertiense in dealing wth and 
weichine home mission problems have forced the conviction on my 
mind that the point of greatest danger and consequently of the 
greatest need at present in Christian work in the United States is 
Utah. Hence if cmsecrate d Chrisitan hearing ask where their 
prayers and money are most needed and will accomplish the widest 
restlts, I answer, help “Westminster College" at Salt Kake City, Utah. 


"4 GREAT LIVING MISSIONARY." 


By De Lucia C. Sddy, 
Aspen, Colorado. 
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People are given to adoration of celebrities, who, in the same 
form or other, have distinguished themselves inthe time of their earthly 
existence, but having passed to their great reward, seeminely envelop- 
jnz them in an atmosphere not appraochable by those living in the 
present. 


Time robls by. We think the time has now oome when minds are 
ready to an -reciate the live herées and her@ines of to-day with an 
equal degree of favor as those who may have lived previously. 


We are over proud of our missionaries, whether at homo or abooad 

amd realize there is always a demand for courage and persever nce, 
but unto some is civen the task of untold suffering, of unlimited 
work and situations requiring the greatest bravery and endurance. 

The pioneers in every movement are the individuals whose crosses seem 
mOSt erievous to bear. To-day let us pay all honor and tribute to 
the living missionary, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, DD.D. 


To bettwiappreciate the missionary endeavor of Dr. Sheldon 
“atkson, let each one here choose, in his or her mind, some voune 
man of his or her acyuaintance of about twenty-five yerrs and further 
imarine him as the oe who has faced the dangers of atorm ani cold 
and countless times imperiled life and lizb to bring the eosnel and 
Civilization to pverishine humanity, and let him or her see that one 
S0ine ceaselessly on throuch the years of middle life and further on 
to more than ghree score years and ten with his deal yet vcnstiated, 
but with the determination to die in the harness, then will an tdea 
be present in the mind of how nobly Dr. Sheldon Jacskon has spent his 
life. Already forty-seven years of active serfice have been his. 
We trust his Juhilee yeuir, which is fact approaching, may be the 
brightest one of his half centry of service. 


" 


30m in New Yor, given a theological traimine, he came to the 
frontier of the West fully eqnuiO ed to do the Master's work. After 
varions locations, often supnortine workers from his own resOurces, 
the year 1870 found him in Denver. Comnissioned by the 83o0ard of 
Domestic and Foreien “Missions as Svperintendent of Presbyterian 
Missions from Mexico to Canada and from California anid Oreson to 
Wisconsin and Iowa, embracine afifth of the territory of the Tnited 
States, his executive ability soon ¢avsed teachers ani creachers to 
occupy stratecic voints wherefrom thersafter should emsamte influences 
for vast rood. 


Our encowcims are due to Dr. Jackson for his ability and great 
success in makine the region we are now pleased to call home, one of 
Christian civilization. 


Terenty years of unceasins effort he gave his life to this 
field of labor, seemingly leading a charmed life. Ye mst not 
think of him as riding luxuricusly in railroad coaches, >“: ever ret- 
tine toe his destimation in true Yestern style, stawe soach, os-cart 
broncho, or other-wise. His course impeded by snows, avalanches, 
bridecloess streams, forest fires, hostile Indians, and trackless wastes 
whereby Often losine his way, verhanps givine credence to sver-recur- 
rine reports of his death. Indeed the hairbreadth escares fron 
yolume of interesting reading of which the follwwine wonld be an 
in terestinrvart:- 


"Once ona most  -erilous moutain passaze, in 1987, exhastion 
forced him to give up, heart throbbing, nose bleeding, eyes running 
and ears ringing, the trail lost and his feet so blistered that he 
could go no further, the settlement still ten miles away. He and 
his campanions wr rewcused throvughtheir discovery by a wandering 
miner." 


Should the Lor @ have been pleased to call him from his earthly 
labors at the end 6f his twenty yars of service in the West, of him 
could well have been said, "Well done, mood and faithful servant,” 
for apparnntly he had bome his share of the Lord's battle. Sut he 


has been spared to add another twenty years to the glorious record 
of his Bhare in the wordé's evangelization. Perhaps at the -resent 
time, the name of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, as identifield with education 
both religious and secular in Alaska, is m ore widely known than by 
the efforts previo: sly exerted by him in the “écity Mountain Region. 


frue it is that Alaska conige into the possession of our glori-~ j 
Ocs country in 1867, shares ho benefits of our civilization until the 
hero of omr deliberations visited that inhospitable recion in 1877, 
when he took in the ontire situation at ome and immediately, with 
moO gmall difficulty and perseverance, set forces in motion that should 
travsform that peopie Of various minds and ways into useful and help- 
ful citizens, and further to preserve to future generations the his- 
tory of the country, its flora and aii else tmt wonld be val uable 
in a museum of well collected date. We as Presbyterians are proud 
of our churches in Alaska and render all thanks to Dr. Sheldon Jacksnn 
and his fuithful co-laborers who have so saly assited hin. 


The United States Government, in 1880, apoointed him as General 
Agent of Edceation in Alas&ae A position he yet holds, spendine ris 
time from April to October in that far sawsy land and the remainder of 
the yoar in Yashicneton Dr, ©. How well he has ftlled his covern~ 
ment poOsitiom is well attested in his reports to the covernment. 
Ever Pt. Barrow, the most nerthern point of Al<ska and on the wast 
of the Polar Seas, San b0Oast of a school, the result of his effort. 
His pioneer work of education in the “Land of the Mid-nicht Sun” *as 
providential in the way of preparation for the thougands of miners 
seeking for gold jn more recent years. he introduction of reindeer 
into Alaska by our most worthy subject , would be an interesting cha>- 
ter, woald time permit-of detail. Suffice it to memtion his untring 
efforts and wondrous zeal have succeeded in establishing this animal 
in the country, from 3iberia. Thus providing feod, raiment and 
transportation for a needy people. 


Though his recent efforts have been Bar removed from the scenes 

of his former labors, he has not fergotten »is Westemn people as hés 

gift of valvable real estate in the City of Washington, D. 0. to found 

a Chrsitian College in Sadt Lake City, ably testifies. Certain it is 
that future generations in one case at least, can justly practice hero 
worship and as the words of the sone *™ Will I have any stars in my 

crown" comes for determination to each mind, we question whether or not 
his corwn will be lares moveh to hold all that ts justly his to share. 


May 19, 1905. 


Dre Ee Oe Campbell, 
for. VYilliam Hamilton, 
Gambell, 3$t. Lawrence Island. 


My dear ‘Ire Campbell: 


Thad hoped to be able to save written you a 2ood lone letter 
about a erest many things, both a business and a social letter, but 
first we had a larvre sun of money for school purposes last yo2rs, 
therefore the Commissioner cons dered it wise to erect as many per 
menent school buildings as we could. The Preparing of plans, 
specificiations and arranging for the erection of the buildings has 
doubled the work of the offéce. 


Second, Coneress by new legislation last winter, chaneed the 
SC)001 laws so that all the white schools of Alaska are mder the 
Governor and the native schools unde r this Office. This rood just- 
ment of scho 1 relations has also added very mch to the work of the 
office. 


Third, during the winter I passed through an attack of pneumonia 
and was out of the Office for a fw weeks and have not been able to 
Catch up with «sy work sincw my sickness, conswquently 1 can only 
write you a comaparativelgshort letter. 


I feel very hopeful that I can send you two cood men and one 
200d woman durine the sumer. fhey are recommended to me by Dr. 
Cranfell, who is doing such a noble work among the Deept Sea Fishermen 
On the coast of Labrador. Heis very mech interested in your wrk 
and at Sti Lawrence Island, so similar in many respects te his work on 
the coast of Labrador. He recommends Mr. Hemry Norman Stevens and 
wife. Yr. and Yrs. Stevens are active in chmrch work in connection 
with the Ref6rmed Enéscopal Church in Monteal. Fe also recommends 
Mr. Bernard ¥. Pavl, also fo Montreal, Cansda. He does not Mity« 
say what church Mr. Paul belongs to. I have wirtten to oth of these 
men, calline t heir attention to the fact that all the Christian work 
on 3t. Lawrence islend is a Presbyterian one, and that if they sccext 
the position of going to the Island, they do it with the frll dunderstadding 
that they are to conform to the methods of Presbyterians work. That 
you mare at the head of the affairs on that Isiand and that one or the 
other of them will simply be an assistant. 


If the plans mature, one of them will be supoorted 5y the “overn- 
ment and the other will be impoloyed by Messrs. ¥:ster & So., in 
charge of the gtor: which they will establish toonthe Island. 


[ enclose you copies of the letters of the two men and also of 
Dr. Crenfill, so that you may understan@ the situation. 


It is probable that “‘oster will send a second schooner to Bering 
Sea this sunmer, fi so these men will probably to taken On that sc hooner 
fo Gambell. 


RSINDSER. 


i have read what you say in your last report concerning eon- 
ditions on the island. If I have known so much about it in 1899 and 
I do now, I ppobably would have considered a long time before I wold 
have attempted to put deer on the island. Without a market for 
them they do not seem to be needed where they sre, but some winter 
may come whenthe fish and seal supply will fail the settlement and 
then the herd sav save them from stareation. 


He DES. 


In the meantime as there is no outlook for the present of mk- 
in# a livine by raisine rei deer on the island you will not increase 
the number of aporentices. Two or threc reinieer mon are sufficent 
for that island. 


The Government is unwilling to give in two herders any 
supplies at the ond of their apprenticeshivoe Ye have never done it 
at any plave on the mai nland and we Ga nnot do it at St. Lawrence Island. 


The Comnissioner is willing to extend the apprenticeship of 
Putlkinhak and Seplllu and ®en in to a six years course. VYonse- 
qGently the former towo men can draw limited rations for another year 
and also receive their loan of two female reindeer for another year. 
At the od of six years it is probable that a new arramrement will 

de effected and a new loan made for a term of years, but this is not 
decided, nor is the length of time decided after the six years. 

This however, is decided that for a term of years after to be 

fixed, the herders will still be » rider the control of the station ani 
not illowed by law to sell any femate deer except tothe Fovernnent, 
andnot allowed to sellany male deer, to any one except »7 the writ- 
ten premission of the station agent in charge, or «ill male decor for their 
Own use without the vermission of the station arent in cheree@. 


I send you a set of rules which will show what is in the mind 
Of the Government. Coming back to the matter of herders, you will 
as fr as possible in issuing rations to the apprentices, furnish 
them maitive food. If necessary using the Amefican food as darter 
for the purchase of whale and seal meat, blubdber and fish. 


Coneress has cut down the reindeer apprepriation from $26,000 
to 315,900 and the possibilities are that in a year or two they maf 
discontinre it altogether. Tonsemently we will be unable to send 
supplies and the herders will be depended entirely upon their Own 
resources and will not be allowed to kill off the reindesr, except 
in the case of actual starvation, when the xilline will be done by 
the orders cf the agant in charce. You will impress that upon the 
people. The time will not cone in menyyears when they can slavghter 
the deer themselves. 


I would sucgest that if you have four apprentices, one of the 
Oldest ones and one of the youngest ones spend part of the yaar hunting, 
sealiine whalong and catching fish for the support of the four. Then the 
two men that hunted and fished take their places as herders and send 
the otver two out hunting and fishing. fThat is the way it is done in 
Siberia. 


This is a question which you should giver very careful study to 
now tO make them self supoorting, for if the reindeer on St. sawrence 
Island can not be cared for by self supporting herders as i: Siberia 
then they had better be removed from the isfand. 


I send you by sail via Nome ?Captain Hame,t, Gould's Year 
Book, which has been paid for by our friend Urs. Thaw. She sent me 
a check for 325,00 to set you scch thing: as you needed bet as 
the only thine yorexpressed a wish for was th year book, I send you 
my check for the balance of the money (319.) to do with as yOu pre- 
for, I have also sent vou three mail sacks of mgazines and pis- 
tures rolls for the school. 


If the two Cmdadians come up this ye:r, you will not need the 
two Finns. If the Finns understand the reindesr dDusiness and are 
perfectly satisfactory, Mr. Hamilton will prbbably transfer them to 
the mainland, ecmnectine wkth some herd there. If the Canadians 
fail me, I have offered to lee Fa ter * Co., have one of the Finns 
for a store Keeper. 


You and your wood wife are never very long absent from «sy tha- 
gehts, my prayers, and my heart longings are that God's Spriit «111 
Gather sroumd y6éu, from the Sskimo a band of true disciples and that you 
may have ereat saitisfaction in seeing what God can do among your prayers. 


It is a great trial to me not be able to visit you persomlly 
@ven for the few hours that the cutter lies arowmd the island. 


The three Pinns that we gand from Unalaklet with the herd to 
Bettles, have proved very inefficient. Tow of then had not heen 
connected with relndecr ‘or twenty years ond one of them had never 
been associated with reindeer in his life. And yet, these men posed 
28 teachers thoroughly competent to train the “skimo in the manage~ 
ent and care of reindeer. They will be dropped from the service 
Just as soon as their contract e«pires, September lst. 


The herd that was starteu from Bethel on the Euskokwim to drive 
to Copper Center is some where inthe wildprness, they have not yet 
been heard ffom and we have reasOn to fear that the three Finns con- 
nected with that herd were totally incompetent for the position. If 
som they too will be dropped as soon as they get oct to civilization. 


I hope that you have had an Opportunity of secing jgst how 
mach the two men with you actually mow sboxt the manacement of reindeer. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Shelion Jackson 
General Arent of Fduertion 
in Alaska. 


May Z0, 1905. 
My dear Or. Campbell: 


I think you are entitled to a vacation in 1906, in acérodance 
with your reqvest and you can arrange matters accerdingly. 


If there shovld be any suitable person among those that shall 
be sent to the Island, to take charge during your absence, try and 
break them in durine the present year, a3 I might find great diffi- 
culty in procuring 2 mn to take your place in 1906, and it is better 
that ke should have some acquaintance with your work, before paasine 
hin in fll charge. 


Since writing yesterday, I hive noticed that I forgot to gay 
that probably after this season the Government will send no sup lies 
to the Islanc for the apprentices or herders. We have cut off 
feller, Golofnin, Unalaklest, Bethel, Kotzebue, and Nulato, and as 
rapidly as possible we wii. make the others also become self~sustaining. 


It is about decided that no more Alaskm children will be sent 
to the eastern schools, haever, if you have tow or three at Gambell 
who seem to bebright and free from didease, the Presbyterian Mission 
Board will take thén in at Sitka, wherethey will probably be better 
frained thenshey wiuld be at Carlisle. 


You can ask Captain Hamlet on his retrrn sovth, in the fall 
to khi@ly tale them to Jesse Lee Home at Mnalaska and I will ask 
the Methodists to tale care 6f them until I can raise the means of 
Sending them aceosss by mail steamer to Sitka. 


I would like very mch to get one or two of your most p omibing 
bOys or yome men fora while where they can come in contect with our 
American civilization. 


You can say to Capt. Hamlet that he can send a bill for their 
rations on board the BEAR, to me at Washington. 


In the fall with the return of the BEAR, send out a lést of 
school supplies neeied. If you should come out in 1906, you prob- 
ably wo:ld not nee’ a full supply of drugs sent ine Let me know 


about that. 


I hope that you will find the help that we my send in a real 
ehlip and comfort. 


Ifxgxx you need any natives punished for misdeameanors or any 
Indian Pcint Msttves removed from the settlement, as U.35. Commissioner, you 
have the avcthority to ask and urge the Capt Hamelet if necessary to act 
in the place of a marshall. The Captains and of the Xevenne Cutter 
have certain discrstiomry powers of their own to punish misdeamsansors 
in that country and that power will be increased if asked for Dy your- 
self as U. Se Commissioner. |! think Captain Hamlet is one that you dan 
apply freely to and will listen to you with resvect. 


The Lord bless and keep you ani yours. 
Yery sincerely yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
Fenoral Arent of Sd-e-tion 
in Al-s*a. 


June 21, 1905. 


President Lowell McAfee, 
Park College, 
Parkville, Ho. 


_ : bf tFenk 3 
My dear Mr. McAfee: 
@eeesoeeeoc4eae so eeeee oe secesooea ee eae sean tee eoeesveeeeoeceeeseeee tceeesaeaes ees 


Can yourmnt us on the track of a 200d man for President of 
Westminster College, 3alt Lake City? We need a money raising Presi- 
dente Dr. Bailey ovr Inst President hhs accepted a call to one of 
the Washineton churches and has resigned. Salt Lake City is a 
strazetic point. The Chureh has grammar and academic schools and 
needs the collevre to rormnid ont it: influenes in tmt comtry. The 
cOllets has no local constituencies, becuase it is located in the 
in the center of Santan's strong hold. It is like Roberts and “ay 
Root Collecss in the Orient and as they are moulding a new Turkish 
and Persian population so Christian schools crowned with a college 
is the only hope of thes®@ solution of the Mormm question. The Mor- 


mt 
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mon Church has secured already such political power that the two 
reat political parties of the Republicans and Democrats are afraid 
tO antogonize it. Consequently nothivg of any great value will be 
done to or by Congress and national legislation; The only solutionis 
to Christianize and educate the Mormon children will create a now 
Mormon people. In a few years these children will be the men and 
women of influenge and power and if the process of Christian education 
is pushed vigorously the daywill come when the Christian Mormon 
element willhave polftical control of the States. This makes the 
Position of the collece one of the national importance, as it at the 
Same time mkes it a very difficulty One. There are no doubt a number 
Of men whom God would use in that postion, but we do not mow whom 

Or where they are. I think possibly you mingling more or less with 
cOllezs men can help us to the right man. 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
General Avant of Iducation 
in Alaska. 


July 25, 1905. 


Mrs. Zlliott F. Shemrd, 
drs. Ym. Jo Schfefflin, No. 5 2. 66th St., 
New York, HN. Y. 


Dear Mrs. Shepard: 


Por twelve years the Mission residence which you eracted at 
Point Barrow has probably been the morthernost mission station on 
earth and has done good gervice. fhe house was originally built 
about a fourth of a mile from the Ocean shore but terrific storms 
have within the last few years seept up the coast until great cakes 
of ice in storms would pound the sides of the house. During the pst 
year the house had to be taken down and removed farther away from the 
sea for safety. The total expense of the removal and rebuilding the 
house has been 31,048. 


I have thonght that possebly you night be in position and would 
very @ladly sive the Yonan's Board of Home Missions the whole or a 
larze portion of that sum. 


The work, as you mow as Point 3arrow has been very success- 
ful, over one Imndred of those poor “skiisose has been bromght to a 
mnowledce of Jusus as a personal Saviour, and-if there is any class of 
people on this broad exrth who more need the light and comfort end joy 
of the Gosvel than those far northern Zskimos in their desolate arce- 
tic hones I do not tmow where they are to be found. 


@eeeoert eo eoeoeoea CSPeeeoeaeoceeeae Peace eseea Bees eeoeev eee Gee eeoe eee eee ee ee eee ee 


Very respectfully yours, 


Sreldon Jackson 
Genoral Arent of Tdusation 
in Alask:. 
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ALASKA 


The first church to commence work in Alaska was the Russian 
Orthodox Church, in August, 1794, at Kadlak. During the nineteenth 
Century this Church established cmeregations and built chapels in 
Svery Aleut settlement from Sitka to the western limit of the Aleut- 
lan Islands but did not have any Sunday schools. 


The first missionaries to enter Alaska after the transfer of 
the country to the United States, and establish both missions and 
Sunday Schools were the Reverend Sheldon Ja@keon, D.D.,LL.,D., and 
Mrs. Amanda R. McFarland. 


The commencement was made at Wrangell August 10, 1877. 


The success of Presbyterian Missions in Southeastern Alaska 
awakened an interest among other denominations and in order named 
Missions and Séinday Schools were established by the Preshyterians 
(1877), Roman Catholics (1878), Moraviens (1884), Episcopalians (1886), 
Baptists (1886), Methodists (1886), Swedish Evangelical tmion (1887), 
Priends (1887), Consresationalists (1890), and Norwecian Zvanrelical 
Lutheran (1900). 


Whereever the churches opened Mission Stations, they opened 
Sunday Schools as importantadjunctsto their work. With the opening of 
Protestant Sunday Schools, similar schools were ovensd at the Missions 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and also at the more prominent statis 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. 


In 1885 the United States Bureau of Education commenced the 
establishment of public schools in Alaska. Whereever a public school 
existed in a village that had no Mission, and the teacher of the school 
was a Christian (as many of them are), the teacher éstablished and 
maintained an undenominational Sunday School. 


As a rule there is but one Sum day School in a community ond 
some of these are me hundred miles from the rearest school with a wild- 
erness between. The isolation of the Sunday Schools in Alaska has os 
far crevented the organization of a territorial Sumday School Associa- 
tion just as the isolation of the settlements has prevented the orgm- 
ization of a territorial gevernment. 


With the devélopemmt of the resources of Alaska and the incom 
ing of a larger population, the time will come for the establishment 
of Sunday School Asséciations. 


Address before Synod of Iow, in session at Cdaar Rapids, Iowa, 
Ogtober 18th, 1905, By Rev. Sheldon Jacks, D.D.,LL,D. 


Wr. Moderator. Brethren of the Synod, Citizens of Iowa. 
It is with sincere pleasure that I am premitted to acain meet 
you after an interval of 57 years. Those were stirring times in 
1868 and 1869. 


The decade fpom 1860 to 1870 is memorable in the history of 
the United States. 
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During that period the Civil Yar wasfought and finished; and 
the first transcontinental railway was ¢ompleted to the Pacific Ocean. 
That same decade was also memorable in the annals of heaven, for dur- 
ine that perlod two great bodies of Christians, the Old and the New 
School Preshyterians were united into one, for greater efficiency in 
Christian work, and the “Iowa movement in Home Missions" that cave 
Christian gospel privileges to one half of the United States had its rise. 


As a result o? the Civil War the United became in fact, 
what previously sh: had larcely held in thebry, a compact nation, "One 
and indivisable” and at once entered upon a period of emigration and 
large developement. 


fo faciliatate this developnet and the openine up of the erent 
West, the completion of the Untion and Centra Pacific railways becam 
an important factor. 


But a still wreater factor, »as the union of the Old and Hew 
School Ch-rches - the unitine of their forces to euide, control, and 
mould the surging masses of population that commenced pouring into 
the Vest and to win that population to the Christ. 


But planning to do the work and the gathering of the forces, 
are not sufficient unless set in motion. This was accomplished by 
the "Iowa Movement" of 1868-1869. That movement touched the button 
and furnished the electric spark that set the forces at work. 


In that epoch making period the state of Iowas stood at the 
front. Her vwhold history has been a series of wonderful opcortunities 
well improved. Her soil unrivalled for fertility, her climate second 
to gpne for healthfulness, Her locatiom in the centre of the emti- 
nent, washed by two great rivers, and the first free state carved 
from the “Louisana Purchase", she attracted to ‘er broders a large 
immigzation of enereetic cultured and Christian people, gwho turmed 
the wildreness prairies inte fruitfrl fields and happy homes; 
built manufacturies, cities and railways, established churches, 
school and colleres and rivaled early New *n¢land in the crestion of 
the school the best type of Amefican citizenship, and dy such repre- 
sentative mon as Geo. ¥. Jones, Teritorial delegate to Congress. Gov. 
and Senator Grimes, Governors Hempstead, Lueas, Grinnell and Cummins, 
fT. Se Parvin A. ©. Dodges, Secretary Kirkwood, Senators Allison and 
Polliver, Congressman Lacey, Secretary Shaw, and a host of othersin 
the public service has mde Iorva a vower in the nation. 


But the undetlying pewer that has made all this possible is the 
vitalizine influence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ manifested throuch 
the Chruch. 


When in 1855-1834 adventurous spirits hegan crossine the Miss- 
issippi River and settling in Iowas they were followed by Christian 
ministers. And it was father 1. G. Bell, “almon Cowles, James Gajla- 
tin, Michael Hummer, John Fulton, John Stooxer, and Enoch Mead (who 
formed the first Presbytery), J. W. Hubbard and other ministers of like 
spirit that in those pioneer days plantéd on these prairies the standard 
of the Cross and rallied aroundd that corss the friends of order and re- 
ligion that plead for Sabbath observance and public morality, that es- 
tablished schools and churches and above all presented Jesusu Christ as 
the hope of the individual and of the state. It was this early estabdlish- 
ment of churches in the formative period of Iowa's history that has raised 
her to the commanding position which she now enjoys. 
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As in the past so in the future. The dominance of Christian 
Churches in obedience to the divine command to go out into the high- 
Ways and farming communtiies establishing Sabbath Schools and preach- 
ing the eosspel in rural school houses. Gospel privileges should be 
&8 accessable as educational privileges. The church brings with it, 
thrift, prosperity and godliness. 


And in this connection permit me to emphasize the importance 
of standing by your weak chruches. In the drift of the young people 
from the farms to the cities, many country churhces grow but little 
and remain dependent upon the Board of Missions for years, and often 
times there is a disposition on the pnart of the Home Bard and of the 
losal Presbytery to disband them, brt in the majority of cases it is 
umwise. "Remenbe r there is just as many souls in the neighbor hood 
Of a wekk church, after, as before the removal of the youne people. 

If the Christian trained young men and women go to the city other 

youne men and womentake théir places in the country, to be tn turn 
trained for the city. It may be that the latter are the children 

of foreigners, but that matters little. Gather them in, and you 

will find that they ma&e as good Presbyterians as the Presbyterian 

born. In Central Pennsylvania, some of the Presbyterian Churches 

of Scotch-Irish origin, to day have intheir eldership and the lead- 
ership 6f théir Yoman ts Mission Societies, men and women whose parents 
were German Lutherans. Stand by the weat churches, they are the 

fecder s of the stron: city churches. 


The charsh in which I was babtized and trained and fron which 
I went to the frontier mission work has beendependent uvon the 3oard of 
Home Missions for nearly a sentury. And it is still weak, for i t 
is a nursing mother to the city churches, giving omtinually its 
best trained yorme men and women to make the city churches strene. 
Do not disband wead churches but build thes un. 


You are all familiar with the story of the Presbyterian Church 
tiat through removals became so wead tmt it could no% keep a minis- 
ter, and it grew weaker and weaker until only one woman was left, 
and the Presbytery sent & committee to disband the church, and give it 
a decent burial. But the woman refused to be disbanded, and she gave 
the committee such a view of the short coming s and neglect of the Pres- 
bytery that they concluded there was still some life in that church and 
instead of a burial service the comnittee commenced evanglistic services. 
God *s spirit was poured out on the neighborhoods and the church be- 
came strong avain. Push evangelistic work. Push Synodical self- 
support. Iowas would be ashamed to call upon the churches to other 
states to help sustain the gospel in ews. You are able to care 
for your own state, and you are doing it and no doubt are worlderine why 
you did not do it soonr, "ush Synodical self-support. 


I have already alluded to the "Iowa Movement” far Home Miss ions 
of the Christ. It was the double elor, of Antioch that there the 
disciples were the “‘irst called Christians (a name that shall be morn 
in all lands), and that from Antioch by divine comminid Sarnabas and 
Saul were set apart tovcarry the gospel into the region: berond. 


Thus it is the peculiar clory of Presbyterians in Iowas, that 
in that transforming period followine the Civil War, she was selected 
of God to inaugusrate a movemaht that would establish the church the 
in one half the territorial limits of the United States. 
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Iowa then bordered on thegreaZ unsettled and wunevangelized Vest. 
Ezéend the north and south boundary hines 6f Iowa on the same parallels 
Of latitude to the Pacific Osean (2900 Miles) and there was not a 
Presbyterian Church in theswhole distance, except 17 in thé Missouri 
River Valley, Neprakka, and very few of any other church. And in 
many hearts sounded the divine call that came to Joshua as he stood on 
the borders of the promised land, there reminth yet very much land to be 
Possessed, Jos.12,1. Begin to possess that thor mayest inherit the land. 


On October 3, 1868, the Synod of Iowas in session at DesYoines 
(28 ministers and 24 elders) heard this call, and anyplied to the %oard 
for Domestic Missions for a Vistrict Missionary for the new regions of 
Towa. 


This request was declined by the Board of Domestic Missims 
beGause the treasury was empty. 


I have somewhere read that in one of our national wars, a body 
of troops were being dverpowered by the enemy, and the order was given 
to the drummer boy to beat a retreat. He replied that he did not know 
how to beat a retreat. Then brightening up, said, “just hear me beat 
an advance’. And he be&t hsi drum so nthusiaasiteally that the wmvering 
soldiers feforned their line, faced about and with a shout followed the 
drumner boy to victory. As Iowas troops did not mow how to retreat in 
the Civil War, Iowas Presbyterians did not ‘mow how to retreat when the 
Wission B30ard refuse’ to order an advance. 


The still small vicice was ever sounding in their hearts, “There 
remaineth yet very mech land to 5e possessed. B3e¢in” and the following 
sprime the Presbytery of DesMoines in session at Osceola, April 22, 1624, 
took the matter in their own hands and beat the call to advance, aovéinting 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson of Minnesota, District Missionary for Central and 
Bestern Iowa. 


On May lst, 1869, the Presbytery of Missovri River in session 
at Sioux Sity, followed suit and appointed hia superintendent of 
missions for Yestern lowa, Nebraska, Dakota, Idaho, Yontana, ¥Yyomine 
and Utah for as far as their gurisdiction extends. Presbyterians 
bouniaries in those days were not very accurately defined and the 
Presbytery of Missovrifhiver assumed jurisdiction over all the rerions 
beyond, tht was not claimed by some other Presbytery, or from "ora 
to California, from Candas to Old Mexico, and from the Missouri River 
to Alask.. 


Iowa Presbyterians never do thine: half way. The Presby- 
tery of Fort -od<e in session at Clardsviile, May 8, 1869, cried Amen 
ani ratified the appointment of the Presbyteries of Des Moines and 
Missouri River. 


Perhaps it may seem a step easily taken by the three ~resbdyteries 
as they had no treasyr and offered no salary, but it is be remembered 
that the larze majoriby of their churches were de.endent upon the Board 
of Domestic Missions for their own support, and that the comtemplated 
action of Presbyteryto appoint a general missionary for the "“rerions 
beyond". Our convers&tion was also on that subject. Turning to 
t ee north, the mind's eye say the heathen tribes of Daxtta, villace 
a@ter village of Sioux and Black feet and Gros Ventres Indians on and 
on across theAssiniboine, and the Saskatchwan valleys, on and on through 
seeningly interminable distances of thousands of Crees and Athabascans 
on and still across fare of? Alaska to the frozen sea 3500 miles, wit’ 
the tens Of thousands of immortal souls, thlinglets and Eskimos dwelling 
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in the habitations of cruelty, and wafting to learn of the Chrsit who 
Gied to save. fTvurnine to the west wor: the Tiewams and Tevee s of other 
thousands of Indians with an occassioml ranch or frontier village at long 
intervals stre‘tching two thousand m les away over the mountains and 
Valleys, to the Pacific Ocean. 


Turning to the Southwest were the homes of still other tens 
and hundreds of thousands of heathm Utes, Pimas, and Papagoes, 
the wild Navajoes, the creuel Apaches the sun worbhiping Pueblos, 
and the Mixicans with their baptised heathenism ali waiting for the 
Jesug michty to save. 


Is it my wm er tht we were overwhelmed by our anotions as 
the Holy Spirit ofened our eyes to se* somewhat that extent of the 
spiritual desolations and that falling upon our mees we gave express- 
ion to our emotions in strong crying for divine help, and streneth 
this micht be withdrawn, because of the action then being taken, 


But infull view cof all posstbel dancers, bhe Presbyterians order- 
ine the advance and the a@vance commenced. 


Within one week after the actinn of the Presbyteries andbefore 
the isst spike »ad >» en driven on the Pacific R.R., between Géwa 

the new superentdent had sent at his own charges three minitersa to occupy 
all the tmuportant villages on the Untion Paéifis R.R., between Iowa 

all the imortant und “Central Utah a distance of over 1096 miles as follows; 


The Rev. J. N. Hutchinson to itenesrate between the <issouri River 
and Julesburr, 575 miles; the Rev. John 2. Gage, setween Cheyenne and 
Rawlines, 174 miles; and Rev. Melanethon Buches from the Sweet Water 
Hines in Wyoming, 292 miles, to Corrine, Utah. 


Within a month four "iddlers" from the Theolocical Seminaries 
were given fields covering from one to five counties @ach in Iowa and 
“ebraska. 


In &§ sonths ten new missionaries were at work in Iowa, Nevraska 
Wyozlng, Colorado, and Utah. And in 12 months twenty-two churches were 
rganized and the Presbytery of Oélorado ordered by the General Assembly. 


fhe work progressed so rapidly and aroumged s0 much enthusiasm 
that the Soard of Domestic Missions reconsidered its former action 
ani druing the swmnerof 1569 commissionsd the superintendent and a 
number of the missionaries that he had placeé in the fielé. 


As the dizect result of that movement of 1869 and its extensim 
to the present timéin the seven states and three territories comprésing 
Western Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Yyomine, “Montana, Southern Idhho, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mixico and Alaska three have been organized 5 Synods; 24 Pres- 
byteries; 579 churches, with 68,650 c@nmenicants. Into these churches 
since 1869 have been seceived 109,602 members on confession of their faith. 
And by these churches since 1869, have sontributed for missionary and re- 
liscious purposes the sum of $15,322,292. 


“The Gowa Movezent” did more. It crystalized the position of 
superintendents and synodical missén aries. When first suh an office 
was propose d it was looked upon by many as a step towards pamey or 
at least prelacy. B8ut the office vindicated itself as the servant of 
the churches. Where would Presbyterianiam in Iowa be, if you could 
obliterate the results of the labors of Father Bell Campbell, Carroll 


Jol 
JeDe Mason, Alex R. Baird, Turner 3. Bailey, C .q. Purmont. 
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Again "The Iowa Movement” led up to the formation of the Wonan's 
Board of Home Missions. The missionaries that went forth under ite 
Suspices in 1869, soon cume face with Mormons, Mericans, ani 
Indians, the exceptiomal populations that necessitated the ormaniz- 
ation of a special form of church work, and that org mized sohool 
work as a part of Home Missions. 


The Mission Presbyteries of Utah and Colorado sent the first 
overtures to the Seneral Assembly for organized Woman's work in Home 
Missions. The Yomen of Iowa also sent peittions on the same subject. 


Last year the Woman's 8eard of Home Missions reported 195 mission 
schools with nearly 11,371 pupils. They employ 486 teachers and raised 
$459 456,48. During the 25 years of the existence of the Society 
they have raised for Home Missions $6,785,867. ‘Traly Iowa Presby- 
terians »uilt better than they mew in their berinnine to possess 
the land for the Christ. 


When Joshea crossed the Jordon premratory to possessine the 
promised land he was comand:4 to set arart 12 nen, one for each 
of the 12 tribes of Israel, and that each of the 12 men were to tale 
a stone from the Jordon and with those stones built a monument 
as a perpetual reminder of the event to 111 suaceodineg renérations. 


Thes at vour last Synoed it was apcropri ate that your took 26- 
tion looking to the erection of a memorial to keep fin memory the Iowa 
Home Mission movement of 18686-1869. 


And your action in selectine Prospect Hill, Sioux City as the 
site of the memorial, is also avpropriste. For there, overlookxine 
portions of four states, occurred the historic voraver m<«tine that 
was the octward expression of the intensity of the desire of lowa 
Presbyterians to vossess the Jest for the Christ. 


The Presbytery of Missouri River met et Sioux City in the even- 
nine of April 29, 1869. During the afternocn of that day, the "ev. 
Thomas H. Cleland Jr., the Bev. J. O. Slliott and myself ascended 
a high bluff on the edge of the sity for its outlook over the sur- 
rounding country. From the summite of the hill was visible portions 
of Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota and Sebraska. With ove’ hearts full of 
self-denial and coisecration for faith 60 believe that the all Con- 
qnuerine Cross would yet triumph over these desélations. 


thirty-six years have relied around. Let ts again take our 
stand on Prospect Hill, Sioux City; again look to the North and West 
and Southwest and what do w « see? 


Railways are pushing out in every direction, ranches are being 
improved, mines of cold and silver and copper are being opened, manr- 
facturies, are springine up, inmieration is surging in villares and 
cities are sprinrine into existence as if by meric, unprecedented 
wo2lth is pouring in and the tread of Empire is in the air. 


Setter than all, churches are rising on every hand. FPaithfnl 
men and women are carryine the news of salvation into all sections 
and the cadd tidines of salvation are hard in city and country, by 
the 2 vilized ani by the Barbarian w thin our vates. What hath God 
wrouehti If the messing of thousand Isreselites into the land 
of promise was worthy of a memorial stone, surely its is ejually ap-- 
ororpriate that a memorial stone shall preserve in the memory of com- 
ing generagions the great Hom Mission revival thét has given gospel 
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Priveleres to four million American citizens. No hoyal son or 
dauchter of Iowas without a thrill of patrotic emotion oan visit th 
battlefields of Shiloh, Vicksburg, Lookout Momtain, and “ts sLonary 
Ridge and look upon the memorial stones raised by the State of Iowa 
to perpetuate the memory and work of her 51 Regiments and ° batteries 
thet fought on those fields. 


And if the State deems it a ppropriate to place Memorial stones 
tO mark the places where her loyal sons battled for their country. 


Let the Church mark the place where our fathers looked upon the 
spiritual destitutions of half a continent and consecrated themselves 
anew to the work of redeemine it for Jesus sand His Church. "And when 
your children ask in time to some sayine hat mean ye by theses stones? 
God cane upon your fathersmzxém and zave them the faith and scourace to 
undretake the savine of an Empire.” 


"LSTPERS March 29, 1906 to September 5, 1906. 
1 


March 30, 1906. 
Mr. Nolan R. Best, 


Editor of the Interior, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Given in other volumes. 


April 10, 1906. 


Mr . John ©. Martin, 
No. 1 3roadway, 
New York, HN. Y, 


Dear Yr. Martin: 


Your letter of April 7th is received and I am very glad 
to hear directly from you with regard to your “edwaticonal fund." The 
conditions are admirable and just in accord with my own feelings re- 
garding collere work. One of the conditions of my criginal gift in 


the foundir: of Vestminster College was that the English Bible was to be 


reeularly taueht in the institution jsust the same as any other course 
of study, and I am very glad that you have enlarged upon the statements 
and place such explenation of what is meant by teaching the Bible 
that the original intention will be the better carried out. 


I hope to have the oleasure some of these days of seeing 
Yrs. Martin and yourself, perhaps when in New York my be 2ble to 
spend an evenicge with you. Remember m very kindly to your wife. 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


May 51, 1906. 


Reve Sdward Marsden, 
Samman, Ketchikan Postoffice, Alaska. 


Dear Edward: 

Your letter of May 24th is received. I left so mech un- 
finished work in :Yashineton and my health was so poor that I 
came from the Assembly on Tuesday night, the 22nd. 


tT have noted the contents of your letter of the 26th 
I am sorry that my health does not allow me to go around much 
now smOm the churches and I may not have an Opportmity of 
raising any mOney for your steam launch for some time to come. 


I enclose you my check for $56.52 which is the balance 
of a fund that I have bemn holdinzg for some time to be used for 
the benefit of Saxman. I spoke to you about it at Des Moines. 

If you think it will accomplish more for the building up of Sax- 
man to use it ‘or encouraging the people to bulld a walk towards 
Ertchikan offering to cive them a dollar for every two dollars in 
work or supolies, which they put on the walk, themselves, or a 
walk from the main walk of the villace to the church, and yet 

yOu need the monsy now I give you permission to borrow it for out 
fittin<e the launch; then when some furnished you the money 

for the launch you take this fund and use for the imporement 

Of the side walks in Saxman. 


SS ee 


Trustine that von and Veter arrived home safely md foud 
your families well, I remain 


Very sincerely your friend, 


Sheldon Jackson 
GeneralAGent of Education. 


P.3S. Please sign and return the enclosed receipt. 


June 15, 1906. 


Rev. Chas. L. Thompson, D.D., 
Secretary of “Yome Missions, 


Dear “ir. Thompson: 


I send you a copy of a letter from Mr. Kelly of Site. I pre- 
gstume vou have substantially received the same thine but send it to you 
to make stre. 


I think the Board owes it to itself in such cases as “re. 3an- 
nerman's not to renew the yearly appointment. There has been some 
opposition to him every since he went thers. He does not feed the 
teachers and now evidently the leading matives have also turned 
agaicst hin. 


I think that just as soon as his agreement expires he should be 
notified by the S3card that it wovld not renewed at th:t lace. 


fhe Sitka Ghurch has the largest and most intellegent conereeatim 
that we have in Alaska, and if Yr. 3annierman.is kept against their 
wishes the possibilities are that S8ishoo Rowe will divide our scho-reh 
and secure a number of the natives into his own church. fhe Spisco- 
pal enterprise at Ketchikan is due to the quarrels among the natives 
in that region that were formerly under our care and keeping. 


The blindness of some Gimisters that wish to stay even if they 
wreck a church mated me heart~sick, and If I wers pope or Bishop or 
Secretary of tiome Missions, I would stop their salaries at the very 
first opportunity. 


Sincerely yours 
Sheldon J : 


June 29, 1906. 


Mr. William A. Kelly, 
Sitka, Alaska. 


Dear Sir: 


When ir. Churchhill's report is printed I will send you @ cOpy. 
I have reason to believe that he was particularly severe agcinst Mr. 
Siriggs at Barrow] Dr. Campbell at Gambell and myself, snd milder 
relfections against yourself, but his report so fur has fallen flat 
With Coneress; indeed it has helped us in some directia. 


Comeress has decided that the reinieer are to be distributed 
amone the missions, which is the policy of this 3ureau and which was 
sO strenuously objected to in Churchhill's report. That means, unless 
&ll signs fails, that the reindeer will be continuved for the oresent 
under the Bureau of Education. 


Conzress appropriatied 39,000 for the reindeer this coming year. 
Dre Harris did not reture from Office because he wis forced out. If 
he had bean so disposed he could hve stayed here for the next ten years. 
The President sent a warm letter of regrets in accepting his resignation. 
Dr. Harris is 71 years old, not in very firm health and wished to get rid 
of the anxieties md cire of so large an Office, in order that he might 
devote his whole time to some private wrtiings and that he had on hand. 
I hear sood things of his successor. 


Very truly yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


Gambell, St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. 
YVetober 7, 1905. 


My dear Ord Jackson: 


Woile my official report will tell you quite fully of the cen- 
eral progress and condition of things here, I believe that you wuld 
enjoy a more detailed account, or rather a more mimte accomt of the 
spiriteal condition and material improvements. After the service 
yesterday, in my talk with some of the boys, I likened the condition 
of the peOpie here to blind people in a heavy sea, clinging to dits of 
wood, while a friend in a life boat came along and, who he could not 
spexk the same langusge, tried to disengage the hands that were 30 
tenaceously clingéng to the rubbish, andlift thepersihine ones into 
the boat and save them. Zhese being resuced tht the enémies were 
trying to take frém them only treirhope, and so fought to retain their 
nold. 


Polygamy , concubinage, rape, wife-trading, licentiousness, evil 
conmmications, nakedness, filthiness, idolatry, charms, incantatims, 
drunkenness and what-not, event he devil worship, were practised here 
wi thovt let or hindrance until about the nidele of last winter, 
when ther bean to be mnifest siens of 4 change in sentiment towards 
the cospel and the lcaims of Christ on the liwes of the peonle. 


Up th thet time there were indeed very few signs that out work 
was havine any effect at all, we sowéd in tears with the promist that 
we should reap in joy, an earnest of the future, my interpreter was sent 
tO me one ovenine to ask about the Christian life. He sat very uncom 
fortably in his chair for quite a while, we patiently waiting the time 
we Imew would come when he should come and tell us what was trovbling 
him. At last he asked me if Christians in Americaused toabacco. As I 
told him my wéews on the subject, hts eyes filled with tears nd whn 
I had finishei he drew « hiavy sien and said "I am sorry, but I can not 
help it; my mother taurht it to me when I was a litthe boy.” After 
sOme further conversation on other topics, he went home and I thought 
moO more of the mtter until some two or three months afterward, when 
I was visitine him on eccount of a scikness that he had learned that 
he had civen up tobacco after a hard strur¢le that had mde hin sick 
for more than a week. 


4 boy who can do thst san do many other thinrs. Still he was 
& lonesom example, and we had no further manifestations to cheer m2 us 
until last winter, whm during a visit to the reimédesr camp, S<pillu 
tearfully told meof some seasons of srying he hod becacse he wanted 
to do wrong all the time. He had been resdine his 3ible and had learn- 
ed sOme of the things God hed said shouldnot be done. (cave him the 
Bible you sent for Mr. Egan, sO your money was well envested)}. He is 
a@ dear lovable boy and is to be pitied in the great affliction of ar- 
ticular rheumatism that over took him last winter, leaving him a cripple 
for life. ; 


3ut Rbout Christthass time changes were noticed to be taking place 
in others. One of the signs of a change wes the desire to cut the hair 
after the manner of the white man instead of the fashionable tonsure. 


The attendance of school was remarkable all last winter, and 
toward spring there was an increase’ interest in the two evenine 3ible 
classes and sometimes there would be small cronps mettine in the school 
room for pryser. They met there because they wore sure of quiet and 
no one to take fon of them. Por it is as true to-day as when Paul 
wrote his epistle to Timothy, “All thet world live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persectvion.* After Sepillu had been in the hospi- 
tal about two months, Peniu came up from the reindesr camp one day and 
Seville wes 80 glad to see him that they talked until nearly tro ot- 
clock the next morhing, and spent part of the afte noon in the school- 
roon in prayer. 


We noticed in other ways that some of the youne men seemed to 
be lookins andlosine their faith in the old superstitctions and were =m re 
earnestly seckin: the new way. Some of them would come to us and tell 
ug that the brothers , sisters, wives, fathers and mothers were too 
hard to teach. 


There was 2 crest earnestness to re:d the Bible. As T went =hort 
the villaze on some mission or other, som little fellow world miset- 
ly and bashfully approach me and tell me that another boy want a 
Bible, when he »as the om that wanted it most, but wos too bashfrl 
tO say SO. 


Yesterday two little girls came to me after school, hmging 
their heads and giggling for a long time, afraid to venture to speak 
Gnglish wnitil after some urging, one of them said O-mo~ming-o like 
slatee take home. I asked her if she wanted one too, and she quickly 
replied "Yes." 


In April, after talking with them, we fownd six young mem who 
seemed anxious for more systematic insturction, so Organized our first 
Class of catecumens, with a membership of seven, our hearts tender with 
praise and thankzivine for the unspeakavle privilege. These have 
been faithful in their attendance, have memorized some portion of 3 
Scripture ever y week, and have increased the anroliment to 4. ‘We 
feel greatly encouraged, notwithstanding the fact that it is begin- 
nine tobe evident thit some of the number have come throurht more curi- 
Osity, though we have endeavored to mke sure that none went home with=- 
Oct somethine of Hod's love for a lost world, and the plan of his 
slavatim. 


Ye have not vet civen up the hope that Mr. and Mrs. Scott will 
come to share with us the blessings of witnessing to this poor people. 


Trusting tht you will be belssed in spirit, soul and body this 
coming winter, I beg to remiin, with kindest wishes from Mrs. Campoell. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Sdear 0. Campbell .« 


) "LETTRS September 5, 1906 to July 25, 1907. 
1 


WR. CHURCHILL'S REPORT ON AIASKA, 


A Statement by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions. 


In the spring of 1905 the Demrtment of the Interior sent 
Mr. Prank C. Churchill as a special agent ot investigate the condi- 
tion of school servive and the domestic ation of reindeer in the Dis- 
trict of Alaska. 


On December eleventh, 1905, the special agent reported to 
the Interior Department. On January tenth, 1906, he mde a supple- 
mental report. On Febraary fifteenth he made a second supplemental 
report, and on June second a thirdssupplemental report. 


These reports criticised the manazement of the Bureau of 
Education and reflected on Dr. Sheldon Jackson, General ‘cent for 
Education in Alaska. To these various and inharmonions reports 
Dr. “. T. Harris, the Commissioner of Education, under date of May 
twenty-first, issued an exhaustive and complete reply. Congress,~ 
in publishing the report of Dr. Harris should be included. 


The Board of Home Missions is concerned with the report on- 
ly in so far as it reflects on missions and missiomry management. 
The purpose of this commnication is to correct the misstatements 
of the reports in so far as they relate to our work.. 


We regret to say that the report bears evidence of prejudice 


almost from beginning to md. It abowds in sneers at missions and 
missionary management, and reflects at several points on Our ow 
representatives. The desire to examine impartially would have led 
the special agent to come to the Home Board office and get whatever 
facts the Board might have to present, but we were kept in the dark 
conceminge the pr gress and findings of the investigation. 


Mr. Churchill called once upon the Treasuger to inquire 
about reindeer in Alask. He did not, however, introduce himself 
as an agent of the Government but in any anonymous way asked blind 
questions, and it was only toward the close of the interview tmt 
our Treasuper discovered thit he was 2 government representative. 
His first duty, in tiew of the facts he supposed he had discovered 
would have -een to come to ua and to ask what we had to say con- 
cernine them. This he did riot do. 


The report relates largely to the reindeer questions. Dr. 
Harris’ rejoinder to Mr. Churchill shows that the handling of the 
reindeer business through the missions has been a decided economy 
to the Government. They have been the agency of distribution to 
the natives. This was the object in securing the reindeer. Yr. 
Churchill finds the Government has not as many as he supposed it 
should have. He regards it as an indictment of the management -f 
the business. It is to its credit. The purpose of the Government 
was not to accumlate herds of reindeer but to see them transferred 
to the natives for their henefit. This has been done. 


The special agent repeatedly affirms tmt there were rein- 
deer belonzing to the Presbyterian and other missi onary Boards and 
they were not properly handled. Our reply is that the Presbyterian 
Board has never owned a deer nor claimed to Own a decr. We have 
refused, as Dr. Harris states in his reply, to go into the reindeer 
business in any form whatever. We have permitted our missioniry at 
Point Barrow, on accomt of the isolation of his station, to use 
reirideer belonging to the Government, but he has abundantly said for 
the loan of such deer by obtaining native supplies for appentices 
and helping them in their work. 


fhe réhndeer business has never benefitted our mission stations 
in the slightest but the help of the missions, in directing ina 
wholly unselfish way to use of the reindeer, has been 4 decided 
economy to the Government. This seems to be also the judgment of 
Coneress for, after Coneress had received and considered the report 
of Mr. Churchill, recommending that reindeer be taken away from teh 
mission stations in Alaska, it directed (Public Document 163, mge 38) 
“That all reindeer owned by the UnitedStates in Alaska shall, as 
s00n as procticable, be turned over to the missions in Alaska to be 
held and used by them under such conditions as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall prescribe.” 


Mr. Churchill criticises the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
with reference to its work at two points: 


Pirst, Poiht Barrow, He refers to that mission as the “so- 
Called "Presbyterian Mission." 


We have had a missionary there since 1894 and paid his salary 

My. Churchill reapedly accuses our present representatives at Point 
Barrow, the Rev. Samuel R. Spriggs, of having receiv ne two slaaries 
one from the Gorernment and one from our Board. There has been no 

such duplication of salaries. Oné@e, fora fow months, Mr.Spriges 

was in our service before he mew he had been transferred from the 
service of the Government. That, because of the isolation of the 
station. The vessel carrying mail zoes to Point Barrow once s year. 
Under the circunstances ig is not remrkable that Mr. Spriees was 

not more promptly advised of his transfer. 


The special agent also accuses Mr. Spriges of having mde a 
contract with the Gowernment for carrying mails to Kotzebue and of 
having received seven hundred and thiryt-five dollars for lightering 
goods from a stranded vessel. 


As to the mail contract, we are informed by a relative of 
Mr. Spriggs that he made little or nothing out of the cantract. As 
to the payment for lighterim goods from a stranded vessel, Mr. 
Spriges, has not been heard from. Mr. Churchill, however, admits 
that Mr. Spriges stated tmt he had used most of the funds so re- 
ceived in payment of the natives who did the work. 


Whether a missionary is at liberty to add anything to his 
income by svecial labor may be a quéstion, but it can not searcely be a 
question tht such reflectiins on a missionary are not in line with 
the purpose for which the Government sent Mr. Churchill to Alaska. 


Second, as to St. Lawrence Island. In the report of the 
gpecial agent he saya the Presbyterian Board claims to ow buildings 
on St. Lawrence Island, but that the officers of the ship had told 
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him that everything belonged to the United States. He therefore dis- 
Credits our claim and that, too, on the statement of the officers of 
the ship upon which he was sailing. 


In his first supplemental report he refers to the matter 
again, giving the impression that the claim of the Board of Home His- 
Sions is a doubtful claim. 83ut in his second supplemental report he 
is satisfied that the Presbyterian Board paid two thousand dollars for 
the buildine. 


A careful investigator should not be obliged to make three 
inharmonious statements in the same report rerarding a single mtter. 


Avain, the special agent repsatedly refers to our work on 
the Island as an “imaginary mission” and claims that we have never 
done any work there whatever. 


In 1894 we bagan paying the salary of a missionary, payine 
two thousand dollars annuaily until 1898. That year Mr. Doty was 
appointed for part of the year, and in 1900 the missionary in charge 
Was appointed government teacher, since which time we have assumed no 
part of the salary, patly because of the difficulty of securing a 
missinnary for that far-away station, and partly because of a grow 
ing conviction that the governmentteacher, an earnest, Christian 
man, was, in view of other claims upon us, sufficient for the smali 
company of people on that desolate island. 


The attacks upon Dr. Jackson we do not feel called upon 
to answer, the Bureau of Zducation and Dr. Jackson himself have =ade 
reply. The report does not sharze Dr. Jackson with malfeasance or 
eraft. His honesty is not questioned. %ut his methods in the 
Alaskan work are discredited. Dr. Jackson needs no defence before 
the Presbyterian Church or any other denémination at work in Alaska. 
The entire Christian public so retard his disinterested wm triotisy, 
his far-seein= statesmanship, and his splendid service in the cause 
of missions for half a century, that the criticisms of the special 
agent will only recoil. 


D. Stuart Dodge, President. 
Charles Le Thompson, Secretary. 


SHELDON JACKSON 
AP LAKS MOHONK CONFER ENCE. 
October, 1996. 


The Chairman: We are now to hear from the Alaskan Indian, 
first from one whom we have seen occasiomlly and read of a great 
deal, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United States General Arent of Educstion 
in Alaska, and after him, Rev. J. W. Kirk, Missionary way up under 
the Arctic Circle. 


Dr. SHELDON JACKSON:= Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I have a piece of good news for the conference. Last winter Congress 
passed a law giving the native population of Alaska an opportunity to 
secure title to land. Through all the years since the flag floated 
over Alaska, from 1867 to the present, whereever the white man has 
wanted a good plot of cleared ground, tmt an Alaskan native's ances- 
tors from remote ages had cleared up and occupbed, he simply took it 
and the native had no redress. The law was on his side, but he 
could not get the law enforced. An 
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And now Coneress has civen an opportunity for the native to secure a 
wOvernment title to a tract of lend that the white man cannot steal. 
(Applause). 


Last winter the friends of the Alaskans were very much startled | 
by a bill introduced into the United States Congress transferring all ) 
the native schools with their industries, including the reindeor . 
schools, from the United States Bureau of Education, a non political 
Organization, and turning them over to the Governor of Alaska. We 
have had some goo governors in Alaska, and some very, very o0or ones. 

The good governors would try, (although they were not appointed govern- 
Ors because of their kmowledge of educational matters) to do the best 
they could for the schools, but you all know what the others would do, 
simply mismanaze and neglect them. When, in 1900 Congress gave an 
Opportunity for the incorporated tows to carry on their own school 
Operations and elect school directors, they were given first fifty per 
cent of the license monsy for schoo purposes. Some of the towns 

had sO mch money they did not know what to do with it, they paid 
teachers the hichest salaries and employed two sets, one for the day 
school and the other for the evening school. Yet those towns in al- 
most every instance spent their entire school money for the white 
Children, neither allowine the shildren of the native races to come 
into the white schools or establishine for them schools outside of the 
white schools. This action indicated what might be expected if 

the schools of Alaska were placed under the Governor, and talen out 
from under the control of the United States through the 3ureau of 
Education. It was also positively stated by the newspapers that the 
Governor of that comtry had been promised the entire care of the 
reindeer, one of the leading industries taught in connection with the 
native schools of northern Alaska. 


The intimation that the mtive schools and théir reindeer indus- 
try might be taken from the control of the Mnited States 3urean of 
Education 30 startled the ‘riends of Alaska Sducation that the National 
Indian Association and our friénd who spoke here bhis evenine, Mr. 
Brosuis, took it up with vigor. Dr. Merrill &. Gates and others 
co-operated with him and thwwomen of the Indian Association through- 
out the country began sending petitions oo Congress to -revent the 
transfer which would have destroyed the Indian Schools and the réta- 
deer enterprise, which is the industrial portion of a number of the 
schools for the natives. This has been stopped for the present, but 
it is by ho means dead, and I do trust that those present here tonight 
will carry the conviction home with them and keep it on their minds, 
that they are to be watchful, if thgy have any interest whatever in 
the native population of Alaska. The only hope of the continuance 
of the native population not in barbarism, but as eventually intelli- 
gent, wealth-producing American citizens, is through the schools andi 
the missions, the government school and the missions of the various 
denominations. 


Fifty years from now there would scarcely be a native left in 
Alasim if the Government schools were to be >roken up, and if the 
missions were to be withdrawn. The natives flocking into the minine 
canps with their immorality and their saloons, would simply fade out 
of sight and be lost, and hardy race that can be made to add to 
the waalth of the contry would be lost, for, as in the ease of Mr. 
Doxon who stood before us this mornine, there is the makine of men and 
women in the native population of Alaska, if cared for by the Govern- 
ment and by the mission stations. The only place where the native 
population is increasing is the population that is clustering around 
the missions stations of the various church denominations, and we want 
you to stand by them and keep them up. 


et rl ellie. EE 


Last spring, the Board of Indian Commissioners felt that #me- 
thine more ought tobe done for Alasm and dilseussed the stiuation with the 
President. The Bureau of Education had becn asking Congress year 
after year for increased facilities and increased appropriations, with 
but little success, but when the Biard of Indian Co mmissioners and Dr. 
Gates, their secretary, took the mtter before the President a com- 
munication is as sent through the Secretary of the Interor to Congress 
asKing for increased school facilities in Alaska. 


There are one hundred and seventy-seven native villages, large 
and small, where the natives have not had in the past and have on pr s- 
pest at present of having a school for their children. The request 
of the Secretary of the Interior called for fifty additional schools, 
two industrial training schools (one in the northern and the 
Other in the southern rart of Alaska), with hospitals attachdéd, and 
two orphm aces, for we have a large number of native Orphans. In 
1900 an epidemic swept throuch the villaces on the Bering Sea and Arc- 
tic G@ean Coasts and up the great Yukon River, that carried off one- 
thrré of the entire native population in one short summer. Of course 
large numbers of children were lfeft without friends to cere for then, 
and they have had to be taken and cared for by the mission stations in 
their several neighborhoods, otherwide many of them would have starved 
to death. 


fhis request of the Secretary for schools and hospitals reached 
the last Congress too late for action but will be renewed this coming 
session and your influence with your Congressmen is needed to get 
somethine done that is adequate for the best interests of the Alaska 
natives. 


I want to add one word abont the reindeer. You have been 
reading of the wonderful failure of the reindeer; a remaralmbel fail- 
ure. They were first brought into Alasim in 1892 ani from 1892 to 
1905, the increase by birth has been forty-five per cent up to the 
present time. A remarkable failnre of the increase of those animals 
They oucht t have increased two or three hundred per sent perhans 
you have been told that whéle t be government has in 14 years spent 
$222,590 to nurse that industry, it has only got to its own name 3095 
reindeer out of the 15, 241 tht wero in Alaska December 1995, and the 
interference is sent all over the country that the other 7146 I had 
stolen: They did not say so in sO mmy wrds, but that is the inference. 
What has become of them? Dr. Jackson had chard of them for the Government. 
The government only got 3095. What has beeome of the other 7146? 


I will ¢ell you what has become of them. Three thousand, eight 
hundred and seventeen are in the hands of Eskimo herders ani apprenti- 
ces who have received them according to the terms of avorenticeshin; 

2127 have been earned by the Missions of the Norweeian Evangelic-1 
Lutheran, the Swedish Evangelical Union] the Episcopal, the Roman 
Catholic, the Céngregational, the Moravian and Friends Churches, in 

the came, support, and teaching of aprrentices, and are used by the Lapp 
teachers, and 15 sled deer have been brought from the herders by 

Miners. 


Those who are criticising the small ppoportion owned by the cov- 
ernment lose sight of the fact that Congress did not make the appro- 
priation for the government to go into the business of raising and 
owning reindeer. The purpose was to make an industry that the natives 
could carry on in tmt countyy and thereby save and perpetuate them 
selves in a civiliz ed condition, we might have five hundred indus- 


trial schools in Alaska if that was all, and when the pupils of those 
Schools closed their schools days they would have nothing to do but to 
fish and to hunt and to go back to blankets. We have got to give them 
&n industry suited to the country wi which they live. That country 

has four hundreed thousand square miles of the finest pasturage of a 
Certain kind of in the world. Cows will not eat it, horses will not eat 
it, but the reindeer kind eat it and the the reindeer eat it. We have a 
better reindeer pasture than Lapland has, or Siberia, for domestic 
reindeer. There is a permanent pasture there for twelve million head 
of reindeer. With twelve million head of reindeer, your fathers, 

your fathers, brothers, sister, s that f llow their husbands, into the 
mines of Alaska, can have fresh meat occasiomlly during the winter, and 
not be compleed to live on canned meat. 


The reindeer industry is a complete suceess. Ons cause of 
complaint that we were rivine them to the missions; that the povernment 
“had lost them; that if I had not stolen then I had at least civen then 
away to the missionary stations. But what else could the sovernemtn 
do? It was starting a new enterprise in that country. that the na- 
tives knew nothine about. How were we to do it? We sould not give 
this family two or three reindeer and tmt family tow or three, dis- 
tributine them 2s you could distribute cows among the Sbéoux in Dakota 
becass’ you camot keep reindeer that way, and the larger the number 
in your herd, thebetter. It costs but a trifle more to herd five thou- 
sand head of reindeer than five hundred, ami it is a great deal safer, 
becasue they herd together. 


Before the reindeer could be distributed amone the Eskimos, it 
was absOlutely necessary that their youne men should be trainsd in 
the care and manscement of the reindeer. To accomplish this bright 
young men were to be selected, fed and clothed during a five years’ 
apprenticeship and if at the close of the avcprenticesh'»s they had mas- 
tered the business they were to be furnished with a small herd as a 
stard in life. 


But how were we to select the men? We could not afford as a 
government to take as apprentices young men that promised well, without 
kmowing anything about them, for it fhere were one or two failures ont 
of ten, the newspapers presss of the country would ring of the failure., 
and it would be said that the peope’ did not want reindeer and that 
you could not train them te the raising of reindeer. 


Scattered through Alaska were missions stations with mis- 
sinmnaries livine with the people, associating with then constahgly, 
watching thom, studying then, tryine to elevate them. These missiona- 
ries knew who were the risht kind of young mo for apprentices, the 
steady men, the ven of character, the young men tmt had come under 
civilizine and Christian inflence in the schools, so that the gov- 
ernment had to turn, from the necessities of the case, to the missionary 
stations to select its aporentices. Then we found timt even with a 
local avent in that comntry where the stations are at extreme of a 
thoussnd miles apart, we could not pay a sufficient number of inspec- 
tors to look after each station. 


As apprentice during the five years’ apprencticeship are supplied 
with food and clothing and as it is théir custom, when one has any 
food to dare with all his relatives, it is important for the government 
to know whether it is feeding the apprentice ad his wive, or from five 
to ten relatives besides. This cain only be safe-euarded through the 
Missionary. And thus naturlaly the Government turned to the Missionary 
saying: "We will loan you scoiety one hfindred head of reindeer for five 


years with the understanding that y5u are to take from two to four 
apprentices, feed and clothe them for five years, and at the end of 
their apprenticeship give theme fifty yeindeer as their start in life." 
During the five years those missi onary societies paid the interest 

On their loan by supporting these apprentices ovt of their own funds 
for the government, an: at the close of the five years they returned 

to them one hudred deer originally loaned them by the government, re- 
taining only the increase for themsleves and then continued to train 
amd au pport a succession of aporentises indefinitely for the cmmera- 
tions to coms. A man borrows money and gives you an interest-bearing 
note and finally when the note is due he pays interest and principal. 
Do you ever ask him to do anything more than that? You would be sure- 
ly surprised if he should say, "I have now paid your principal, but I 
Will Bo on paying you four, five or six percent interest indefinitely." 
That is what the missionary societies are doing for the government cheat~- 
ed ourt of hundreds of dollars by thrifty, grafting missionaries that 
had sone to Alaska. ; 


The mission work is presperous all over Alaska, and I want to 
further state, that we have oridinarily only one denomination in a large 
rezion of a hundred miles, so that there is the freindliest feeling 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries in Alaska. Ifa 
Protestant missionary is travelling with his dog or réindeer sledge, 
sleeping out in the snow banks nights, and comes across a Roman 
Catholic mission he is taken in and cared for just as kindly as if 
he were a brother in their church; and a Rom7n Catholic Priest, trav- 
elling up ani down the Yukon River and coming across a Protestant sta- 
tion he is taken in as a swest and they hold sweet commnion tozether 
as they talk about common ifterests, the best way of reacing the mative 
population and bringine them to the common Christianity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and into the best relations tbh make good citizens. 


There is not tims to give you details of the different missions, . 
of the womderful work that has heendone, of the thousands of natives i 
that in the last fifteen or twenty years have come into Christian siv- 
ilization|Zand have gone out from ou schools and are supporting then- 
selves in their several stations of life, some of them making a good 
support; one of them is a jeweller, with an income of two thousand 
dollars a year, has one of the best modern American houses in the com- 
munity, where he lives, and there are perhaps twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred American citiz ens in that commmity, he has his hot and cold 
water and nis dath~-tub and all the appliances. A vear aro his chil- 
dren, 3s well dressed and well behaved as any white children in the place 
were not allowed in the white school because they had native bood in 
their viens. 
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In the few moments remaining of my time, I wish to presenttwo 
instances which will illustrate perhaps more forcibly than any “ther 
the result of Christian instruction upon those Eskimo comnmmmities, and the 
leavenins power that is going out from the different missions, 

At Point Barrow, the northernmost mission on the earth, with the sin- 
gle exception of one Dinish mission on the west coast of Greenland, Mr. 
John H. Kilbuch, a Moravian missionary, Who for years made snow shoe 
journeys of a thousand miles every winter with the theromoneter forty, 
fifty, or sixty degrees below zero, visiting every viilage on his 
route, holding commmion, batizing the children, receiving conmmni- 
cants, hoadine communion, bonducting funeral services (no matter when 
they dies, the funeral always was when the missionary came along ance 
a year ovr twice a year as he went up and came ack.) 
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The younc people delay their marriages to the annual visit; 
all the marriagwes of the year are at these two times, writes that he 
has never seen such a universal prayerful cmdition as among the Es- 
Kimos arowid Point Barrow. He has never, in the year tat he has beon 
there seen a man coming back from seal hunting or walurs hunting 
at sea to his home, or from the island hunting of caribou that as 
he entered his house, he did n ot soop on the threshodd to pray and 
thank God that he was able to return safely to his home; and all the 
family inside, before crecting the father and the husband would say, 
“Amen” as he closed his prayer. Even when afloat on an ice floe | 
miles from shore hunting seal or walrus, a belssin: is asked as = 
they sat and eat their lunch of frozen fish or blubberr. kK 


fake another instance: TI alluded tbo it two years ago, but 
if it is be:rine wondrous fruit in teat country. The leawen is extending 
hundreds of miles. I refer to the "riends’' Mission of the yearly 
meetine of Lower Califromia at Kotzebue, Alaska, under the Arctic Cir® | 
Cle, which for mbre than half a century has been the center of the ) 
liquor traffic for northwestérn Alasks, Alaskan whalers load up 
with rum at 3an Francisco or Honolulu, trae it up and trade it along . 
the Siberian coast, and when they reach the Arctic Circle on the Alask: 
cOast it beine the comencement of the whaling season, and they wanting . 
the hoeshesds imptied to pet in oil, land ail tmt was left of the rum | 
at the little village of Kotzebue, where every summer there was held 2 
great inter-national fair, towhich natives came from six, seven and eikht 
hundred niles around, natives of Siberia, coasting up in their skin cov- 
ered canoes. The ladding of the rom was the tbesinning of 3 rreat car~ 
ousal, and if at the close of the fair any rum was 18ft, it was loaded 
into canoes ami taken into hhe interior, five and six am seven hundred 
miles. While the rum lasted at a nitive village there world not he a 
sane person in the camp. Even mother hate killed their suckine »abies 
by dosing thom with bhia vile stuff. If you remonstrate with thme they 
say, "We love it, Me love itt" And the mother would give her baby : 
what she loved herself and wonder why the schild died. Into tht con 
munity, in 1897, the Friends went and commenced work in one of the most 
helpless regions in 411 Alaska because of this universal liquor habit, 
not a verson in the whole community for hundreds of miles around who 
did not use it when they could get it. the commmity at Kotzebue was 
prought to the Lord Jesus Christ. As the early decipiss that were scattered 
abroad by persecution went everwhere telline of the Christ, sothese 
Eskimos as they went out from the central vi .lage told the story af 
the Cross in other viilaces, until all the country round had heard of 
the Jesus mighty to save. The work extended until on the books of 
membership of the several Friends’ Missions in that region, there wre 
over One thousand names. Everywhere a versoOn who puts his name down 
over one thousand asa member of the Priends’ Church signs an iron-clad 
temperance pledge and of those thousand people who never knew a_ sober 
day when they could pet whiskey, the lst notvie t’at I had there was 
only four] out of the thousand, in a wholé year who had broken the 
pledse, and they came back with contribution to the church and plead 
with their fellow members to pray harder for them, so that the noxt 
time they were timpted they would be strone enough to stand up against 
it. That is what the Gospel of Jesus Christ is doing. You might have 
given that community education for a hundred years, and they would have 
been drunkards still, if ny of their descendants should then be left. 
It was the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ alone that could change 
their natures and make them Christian men and women. 


| November 12, 1906. 
| Mr. Henry VY. Van Pelt, 

i) Commercial Block, 

ih Salt Lake City, Utah. 
i My dear Mr. Van Pelt: 


| Yours of November 7, enclosing a message from the Presbyterian 
| 1 7 * = ' 
women of Utah is received. Please send me 2 mackace of 25. 
| 


I thank you very much for the news scomernin @ the progress of 
building operations, and also for copies of the front of the two buildins. 
I like the front appearance of the Yoman'’s buildine very much, have 
no criticisms to make, but must again reiterate a ctitism mde to 
Dr. McNiece, Wishard and. others from time to time concerning the 
front ontrance to the College building proper. It should have di- 
rect steps from the front the same as the Woman's buildines. Side 
steps create in many persons 2 very unpleasant feeling. I never see 
then that I do not think @f its being the back door. It makes a be- 

i littleing impression. The building itself maxes a fine appearance, 
| but it ought not bo be hmdicapcsed with side steps to the front door. 


ee 


i I can let the College have $100 very soon. Does it make any 
Gifference whether [ send the check directly to you or send it to you 
through the College Board. I understand that the College 3e0ard has 
agreed to receive such conttibutions for the Institution and transmit 
them at once. Can you tell me anything about it? Is there any 
possibility when they receive such contributions that any other frmmd 
that would come to the College would be diminished. If so, I would 
continue to send direct to you. If, however, it mites no é@ifference 
in the f inal results by sending through the Board, they receive some 
encourazvement and the contribution is recorded on their books. I 
will be clad, however, for you to express yourself fronkly and fully 
on the subject. 


Ve ry sincerely yours, 
Sheidon Jaekson 

General Ggent of Education . 
in Alaska. ly 

December 15, 1906. 

Miss Mary Badashon, 
Bible Training School, 
Eastam Northfield, “Vass. 


My dear Friend: 


Your letter without date was received a few weeks ago and read 
with muuch interest. 
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I will write to the Woman's Board of Home Missions, Mre. 300Ke 
Secretary, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, to learn if they have not a 
Plage for you in Southeast Alaska, when you get through at Northfield. 
If they do not have a field of work for you I can probably give you 
& postiion as teacher in one of the Government schools. I wish you 
had given more attention to being trainned as a teacher than evidently 
you have, according to your letter. fraining for a teacher would 
help you, ei ther as a teacher under the Government or a missiomry 
under the Presbyterian Board, and if you have any chance to get even 
& partial traincine in that direction before you returm to ALASKA, I 
would earnestly advise you to take it. 


I shlall be glad to hear from you, at any time. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Sheldon Jackson 
Funeral Agent of Education 
in Alask. 


Bible Traininz School, 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Reve Sheldon Jackson, 
Washinneton, D.C. 


My dear Friend: 


Perhaps you sOmetimes wonder what became of Mary Kadashon 
since that wonderful week in March 19009? 


I have ween waiting to find a real cause for taking your pre- 
cious time and today I have fully decided to return to @laske under your 
command. I wish to know whether I need any special examinatim in 
order to be permitted to go back to Alaska as a Presbyterian worker 
if so I would like to mow what the conditions are. Carlisle has 
prepared me as & practical worker housekeeper, matron, dressmaker, 
manual training, type of practical experience, I have had some few 
months, training as a ateacher. 


Here at Northfield I have had some very fine opportunities in 
the study of the Béble which means more to me than most any thine. 
I have been trvine to get the masnine of each study so that I my 
be able to interpret it in Thlingset. I find some of the Enelish 
very meanless in my toneue. 


Do you know much abont the civil examimtions? I have a very 
bright girl friend who wishes to take the examination ani I promised to 
ask you about it. I have beon talkine abott Alast= to her in fest to 
anyone who is good enough to listen to me. It is stramze that so 
few Americans know anything about Alasia yet I find even amone the 
educested. One philanthropist at a meeting asked me if Alaska was 
fn Pennsylvania since she heard I was from Penn. 
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This year I was enabled to contimue schooling by attending 
Missionary societies of Connecticut. The Lord has been very good 


| i to me. It is very little that I an dale to get to do, yet I would 
i} gladly go to be a means of bringing some of my people to the great 


i I suppose I will have to write to the 30ard of Home Missions. 
iy I shall wait until I hear from you, though. Of course you know 

Li I an a Thlinget and I fecl I mist go back to them. I shall feel 
greatly privilezed should the Presbyterians accept me 28 their's. 


I Bbpe vou are mubh better this vinter. 


Very ¢ratefully your Alaskan, 


(Signed) Mary Kadashon. 


March 11, 1907. 


Mrs. Darwin R. James, 


My dear Mrs. James: 


On several occasions you and I have conferred concerning the 
porpristy of the Yoman's Board issuing an especial appeal, not mrely 
to your arxiliaries, but through your suxiliaries to the whole church 
for a fund of $50,000 for the erection and odowment of a library 
building at Westminster Collece, Salt Lake City, to ee mown as the 
Sheldn Jackson Memorial Library. 


I write vou by diétation this note from my sick bed, where I 
have been nearly all the time since Jimary, with the srippe which 
has caused an averavation of my old troubles to such in extend that 
I expect to be taken to-morrow, to Philadelphal and underco a serioss 
sureical operation. In caee I do not survive to greet you and your 
dear husband on your ret rn to America, I hope you will tat this 
matter up and have it pushed through your splendid organization, as 
a personsl aporeciation of the orgainzaiton for the work which God 
in his good providence ena>led me to do in vettine the orcanization 
started and on its feet. 


I trust that vou and your husbdatid will be safely returned to 
your family, chupth and work, greatly benefitted, spirtinally and 
physically by your travels and persmal experience of the power of 
the gospel in reaching the hearts of men wider al. conditions of 
Life, training, and civilization. 


Praying that God wiil abundantly bless you both, I remain 
Very sincerely yours, 
Sheldon Jackson 


Gmeral Agent of Education 
in Alaska. 
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THE BEIGINNINGS OF THE WOMAN'S BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS. 


"Over the ages comes down to us 

A sweet old message that readebh thus:- 

"Hlep those women who labored with me, 

and methinks, could St. Panl look down and see 
The gleaming who follow the reaping land, 

Where the fields lie whitening in every land, 

He would call from Heaven's third height of glory 

"Help those women"--Amen. 


From the days of the Apostles the value of woman's work, 
in ways distinctively wonanly, in the missionary and evangel- 
istic activities of the Church, has bemn recognized ani en- 
couracved. The faithful women who labored with St. Paul in 
the gospel, whose names have been inscribed by him on an im- 
perishable rool of honor, have been folowed by a lom line of like~ 
minded laborers, more numerous to-day than ever before in every 
aetive and arcressive period in the history of the Church. 


The hearty co-operation of the women of the Presbyterian 
Church in the home field antidates the oricin of the Home Burd it- 
self; and, fbr a century or more, they have ministered throuch oresn- 
ized bands to the necessities of the missionaries on the frontier. 
This was the controling purpose which hold together the Women's Sewing 
Societies of the olden times. As one has happily expressed it, thgy 
combined to give where they could, and to labor where they could not 
give, tolighten the burdens and brighten the homes of those devoted 
ones battling for the Lord on the rugged frontier. As the coal moun- 
tain springs are to the majesti¢ Hudson, so these time honored sewing 
societies are to the noble organizéd Woman's Work of to-day! They were 
the faroff sources from which all this glorious work for women sprang. 
Theyxmrr pursued the even tonor of their way through many changes in 
Church and state,in spite of indifference and ridicule, all the while 
keeping the welfare of the missio nary at heart with perennial devotion. 
They were the nurseries for the idea that woman's work was needed to 
supplement man's wrk in the outward aceressive activities of the church, 
and if first forDomestic Missions, then, naturally enoush, for Foreien Missions. 


The eeat central acency, now knows as the VYoman's Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, as wonderful in its present devilopments 
as far reachin~ in its influences, is the outcome of a movement which, at the 
first, was not only slow of crowth, but was singularly misunderstood and bitter- 
ly opposed. It grew out of repeated appeals from missionsries and laymen 
on the frontiesr and who were brought face to face with conditions which 
existed among the unreached masses of the native populations in the Rocky 
MYounatin Terrotéries. Yithin the limits of the great missionary fields which 
was providentially committed to Sheldon Jackson's care in the soring of 1869, 
the problem of reaching these unevangelized masses was confoOmted and its 
solution attem ted in what seemédd to se at the time the only practical way 
Here in close relation with a mixed multitude of the representatives of all 
lands were concentrated all of the Mormon, nearly all of the Mexican and 
about one third of the Indian population of the comtry. 


To reach these lapsed, pagan, and semi~pigan masses, which dom- 
inated the sections in which they were located, by the ordinary modes of 
approach, under the rules and conditions originally framed for the Home 
Board was impossible. Its charter limited its sphere of influence to the 
preaching of the gospel, presumably among English-spex*ing people, °nd its 
founders had never anticipated a situation wuch as confronted our pioneer 
missionaries in the arly seventies, when they were brought into close contact 
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with the domination @afluences of degraded superstitious and unmitegated 

h eathenism, withing the limits of their newly formed Presbyteries and Sy- 
ndds. It was equally impossible to reach these exceptional classes, as they 
were then termed, effectively under the provisions and modes of operation 
of the Foreign Barod. Its resources were tnddequate for such a work, and 
its field was so wide that its gagge was necessarily fixed at about one 
missionary for every three million of the world's populationd As a mtter 
Of fact this Board could not see its way clear to support continously during 
this decade a single missionary within the bounds of Dr. Jackson's great 
field, nor could it do anything for the degraded Mromon element of Utah, which 
SO sadly needed the uplifting influences of the gospel of Christ. 


In vbew of thiese difficulties and limitations the Superintendent 
of this needy field was cmvinced from the first that a new agency must be 
employed to meet this emergency and prepare the way for the preaching the 
gospel. This acency which had been so successfully employed in foreign lands, 
was the Christian school. It was a natuakal and certainly a lecitimte con- 
clusion that inasmuch as the mission school w as 2 necessary adjunct to the 
work conducted hy the Fopeign Board in the Indian Territory it was just as 
necessary to success in work conducted by the Home B3o0ard amone the Indians 
of Colorado or Arizona. If it was a necessary azency to reach those who 
did not welcome the gospel, and for the most part were hostile to it in the 
Rephblic of Mexico, it was quéte as necessary among the bigoted opposers 
of the gospel in Utah, and New Medico. It was also a natural and legitimate 
conclusion that it was just as necessary and seemly that th Christian wo- 
men Of onr land should join in a systematic effort to bring the deliverance 
of the gospel to the degraded and delnded women and children of Utah and 
Alaska and the Southwestern Territories, as to the degraded and deluded wo- 
men and children of India and China. 


While, for the rasons already given, the Home 3o0ard was not at 
liberty to use its funds for the establishment of mission schools ther- 
was apparently no alternative but to seek the voluntary help and cooper- 
ation of the women of the churches, whose hearts of this importance has 
been touched in the inauguvation and develonment of the auxiliary mode of 
operation and had been alrady given within the limits of Dr. Jackson's 
field, by a littéb band of devoted women, representing different denomin- 
ations in the State of New York, who had formed a Union Missionary Society 
for the purpose of establishing schools in New Mexico and Arizona. The 
first impulse to this movement came from the appeals of an earnest Christian 
lady who had accompanied her husnand, an officer of the army, to his military 
post in New México. 


While ther her heart was stirred within her as she realized that 
this goodly heritage of the nation, which for many years had becn under the 
protection of its flag, was practically throughout its vast extent without 
the influnence of the gosple, and almost wholly given over to the influences 
of heathenism. The letters which she wote with respect to this spiritual 
d estitcution to her mother “rs. E. T. Trhoop Martin of Auburn N. Y., were 
read, or sent, to some of her relatives and personal friends. MWoved by 
these representations a little ciréle of workers was formed, wmder the 
leadership of Mrs. Martin with a view to supporting a missiomary teache r 
in the city of Santa Fe. This informal organization and its first under- 
taking was the establishment of a Missions school in that old historic center 
of government and influenee. Through the active cooperation of Mrs. Julia 
M. Graham, a. warm personal friend of Mrs. Martin, a similar Association 
on a larger scale was organized in the month of March 1868, at the Bible 
House in New York City, which was called "The New Mexico, Ayigona and Colo- 
ardo Missionary Association." 


SS 
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fo this larger and more influential organization the Auburn 
Society became auxiliary and Mrs. Graham was made its first president. 


This Asséciation in its first year, paid the salary of a Bible 
reader and teacher in Santa Fe, assisted in defraying the expenses of a 
missionary in Arizona, another in Colorado, aroused interest in behalf 
Of the Pima and Navajo Indians; sent out Bibles, tracts and three Commnion 
Services. In all $1,203.50 was raised. In the following year money was 
rasied for the purchase of valuable property at Santa Fe upon which were 
buildings used as church, parsonage, and school house. Then following 
the establishment of a Mission at Las Vegas, the purchave of buildings 
there and the erection of a church. 


In the preceding chapter mention was made of the Ladies Unim 
Missionary School Associatém, loccatsed at Albany, N.Y¥., which undertook 
the support of the school at the Pueblo of Lacuna for the first three years 
of its existence. This Association was organized as a branch of the New 
York Socieity on a stormy day in the month of March, 1871, In the follow- 
ins year it was imcorporated so as to hold land for mission purposes. 


It proved to be a valuable ausiliary to Dr. Jackson's work, in 2 time of need, 


but, lixe the ;arent society, wh ch was also helpful at several voints, 
accordine to its ability, it distributed its work amone the vositions 
where the need ssemed to be greatest, irrespective of denominational in- 
fleunce or control. 


It is worthy of note in this connection tmt the founders of 
this Union Missionary Society and its several auxilisries were the first 
to respond to the call for organized work in the support of missionary 
teashers and evangelists on our western frontier with a view of supplemen- 
ting the work of the churches. In some cases aiso they were privileged to 
prepare the way for the tardy advance of the Missionary Board. 


fhey were the first to break with the tradition so lom held 
by many in the churches that woman's work in the home field was limited 
to the preparation of missionary boxes or the securing of junds to suppplemt 
the deficienceies or reductions of the missionary's salaries. The call which 
they heard was recognized as the call of God and in responing to it by direct 
efforts to save the 1 st and uplifé the decraded of their own sex in the be=- 
nighted regions of our new possessions, they became the advance gerard of a 
mighty and ever increasing host of ministering wonen whose field éxtends now 
over a vast continent and whose influence is felt for sood in every quarter 
on the land. 


In the spring of 1879, when organizations auxiliary to the Woman's 


Board of Foreien Missions located at Philadelchia, were beines formed all over 


the country the Presbyterian contingent of the New York Society, which seemed 
to “ave a controlling influence in its deliberations, defided to sever its 
connection with the Union movement in order to organize a new denoninatimal 
Society which should combine Foreign Missions with Home work, which had bnen 
the impulse in the first movement. After this organization, to which was 
given t’e mame of "The Ladies Board of Missions, was formed the Union Society 
was reconstructed and continued its work alom the lines which it had follow- 
ed in the past. 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Graham the Ladeis Board of Wissions 
made itself auxiliary to the Home and Foreien Boards ani sought the cooner- 
ation of auxiliary societies for both brances of the wrk. At the close of 
the first year it peported forty seven auxiliaries and receipts in money 
amounting to $7,647.06. From this date it cmtributed to both departments 
of the mission work, but the larger part of its funds were given to the new 


/ 
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developments and advanced movements of the United States Church in the foreign 
field. The shpere of its operations in the home field was minly in the terr- 
itories committe ed to Dr. Sheldon Jackson's care and his advice and coopera- 
tion were sought in connection with the points which the officers of this 
Board deciede to dupply. 


On the 6th of July 1872, Mrs. Grahmm, President of the Ladies' 
Board wro te:- 

“Your Rockg mountain Paper reaches me regularly and I read with 
much interest the great work that is doing in the formtion of Presbyteries 
Organizing new church, etc. I wish that I could say that we could send you 
Balp, but our Board is as yet a little thing, although I hope its usefulness 
may incgease inthe course of time. Your are quite aware that we look on 
New Mexico as one of our fields of work, rather @iscouraging in ome views 
yet I trust of the seed is there planted which shall bud forth to the glory 
of God. If you had alittle leisure who knows the country so well, and conld 
hive us a little sketch for ove meazine, I think it would do good, or per- 
haps you could get some one with more time to write it. Althouch, like St. 
Panl, in labors muy, yet I kmow tht you are ever ready to do more. It ia 
& strange thine, brt true that those whodo most can always do a little more, 
so On this principle we lay the mtter before you.” 


At a later period January lst 1873 she wrote: ~ 

"We shall always look to you to suggest dbpjects of work and inter- 
este If we can do then, of course we will. Whenever you cin give us some 
of your jottines of travel, I shall be thankful and try to make the best use 
of them." 


A practical difficulty in connection with a porportionate distri- 
bution of junds between the two agencies of the Church is sugrested in ano- 
ther letter under date of January 5th 1874:- 

Dear Mr. Jackson 


I send you one of our annual reports and hope that you will have 
a notice of it for your paper. Dr. Dickson thought that ~e had not dae much 
for the Home Yor&, but oc r report shows the contrary. At all events we have 
Gone all we could. It is perhaps, unfortunate for us that we did not tum 
our attention ezclusively to Foreign Missions. If we had done so we should 
have a much larger speceppt to show. Now when we have lost so much by our 
address to the Home Mission Work, that Board dont give us any credit for it." 


Prom this and other indications it was evident to Dr. Jackson that 
no adequate support could be secured for the great work whifh iwas looming 
up before him in connection for the evangelization of the unreached masses 
the "Exceptiom 1 Populations" of the country, except éhrough a central or- 
ganization which had but one ain and which could ayweal directly to the 
churches on its own mertis and in its own behalf. 


From abundant evidence in hand it is clear tmt he was the pro- 
poser and first adovcate of concerted action among the women of the Presby~ 
terian Church to accomplish thés end. In this he stood almost alone at the 
first and it si safe to say that in no ot-er undertkains in vhich he was en- 
gazed wis he subject to so much @isapprehension and determined oppostion. 

Prom the beginning of the year 1870 he published earnest, pathetic appeals, 
addressed to Christian »omen in behalf of the many thousand of benighted 

women and ignorant children, within the limits of our territorial possessions, 
who were living without the knowledge of God and were as utterly neglected 

as the perishing miltit des infar away heathen lands. In 1872 he commenced 
the publication of the Rocky Mountain Preshyterian, which was made the special 
adyoate of this feature ofwoman's work. In its advocacy at this time, however 
mach wisdom and no little tact were requéred with respect to the manner of 

its presentation. 
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There was a deep seated and widly prevalent prejudice in the minds of 
many against the so called Saceptional classes, in the territorys, am 
where this did not exist there was a tendency to regard their condition 
with indiffernce, or to depreciate any efforts which were being made to 
better their condition or transform their lives. 


Recognizing the fact that there wis less of this scepticism as 
tO results, in the minds and hearts of christian ladeis whom he addresséd 
and that where it did exist, it was more easily overcome, he ede his ay~ 
peal for help first, and ~ainly to them. 


His sood judgment was apparent, also in cleaving the school work 
in the backrrormd until its need was felt and its place assured , throvgh 
the netural and unforced devilopments of the work of the missionaries on 
the field. Hmce in the first years of t is advocacy emphasis was laid 
mainly upon the building of chapels, the rasing of funds to su >plemmnt 
the salaries of missionaries, where the expenses were excessive or where 
development of new wwork at points of special interest among the Mormons 
Mexicans or Indians called for special funds which the Board was unable 
to supply. Meanwhile he gladly availed himself of aid furnished by the 
Ladies Union Missionary Associations or by individual contributors who 
were moved to respond to his appeals. 


In 1878 the Peesbyteries of Colorado and Wyominze, Utah being 
included in the latter, endorsed the reconmendation of Dr. Jackson that 
the churches within their bounds should be encouraged and authorized to 
form destinct socieities in the interests of the Home Mission work. In 
the same year he prepared and published a blank constitufim for the use 
of cOnerevations desireine to avail toemselves of this recommendatinm, 
which became the basis of similar organizations in after years, all 
over the country. 


On e of the first schurbhes of the Presbytery of Color«doto 
lead in this movement was the 17th Street Church of Denver with which 
the Jackson family was connected, and Mrs. Jackson was «ade Presidmnt 
of the Society at the date of its orgznization. 


In the exrlvy developments of this movements, stranze as it may 
geem in the light of present conditions, every suggestion that the sphere 
of woman's work in the home field shonld be mlarged so as to include the 
establishment of mission schools, or th® raising of funds, except as supole- 
mental to the missionary’s salary, was met with disfagor or open opvositim. 
The leaders of the Foreien 3oard strenvonsly oh ected to it as an inter- 
ference with their recently established work for women in heathen lands, and 
the officials of the Home Board at this time did not see their way clear to 
authorize or comnend it. The Senior Secretary, Dr. Harry Kendall, al thouch 
not favorable to it at the outset, because of the limitations im osed upon 
the Board, was one of the first the recognize its importance, and, after a 
careful study of the sitwtion from the standpoint of the missionaries on 
the frontier, gave to it his bhearty and unqualified support. From this 
time onward he was closely allied with Sheldon Jackson in @ long continued 
and persistent effort to gain for this advance movement of approval and 
sanction of the highest judicatbries of the Church. As ther result of their 
united labors the General Assemblies of 1872 and 1875 recomnended tmt the 
women of the church should attest their interest in this department of work 
by generoos contribution of money as well as in the preparation of boxes of 
clothing for the missionaries and their families. 
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The Assembly of 1874 reiterated this recoumendation and designated 
the months of October and November in which special attention should be given 
to the raising of money in the several societies or churches, for the Home 
Board. In this connection the Board was directed to appoint suitable women 
in the different sections of the country to bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of the chrrches and societies in their respective districts. 


In the Assembly of 1875 there was a mrked advance over all pre- 
vious déliverances. After careful consideration of the subject in all its 
bearings this Assembly authorized the organization of a distinct Woman's 
Home Missiomary Society, with auxiliaries, under the advice and control of 
the “oard of Home Missions. This wnequivical action cleared the way for 
the formation of auxiliaries throughout the Church and several Presbyteries 
and Synods promptly recommended the formation of such societies. 


The Assembly of 1876 gave additional emphasis to the movement 
which wes not assuming moh ereiter importance and wass commanding attention 
in every part of the land by authorizing the Synods to appoint committees of 
women within their bounds to cooperate with the Board in the presecution of 
this work. Following this action comnittecs were apnointed at the autum 
meetings ensuing, by the Synods of Abbamy, Cincinnati, Colorado, Michican, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pittshure. “With the incresse of Yoman's socie- 
ties, w ork begzan to assume such proportions that \t had to 5e rect&aned wi th. 
Comsequently, the Assembly of 1877, recognizing the fact of its existence 
formally authorized the Board of Home Missions to assume charge of it and 
enlargze it as rapidly as the Woman's societies provided the fmds." 


The marked advance in the deliverances of the assemblies of 1875 
1876 and 1877 was due largely to the fact that Dre. Kendall and Jackson 
conducted popular meetings in the interest of this movement, during the 
sessions of these interest ofthese assmeblies which aroused much enthusiasm 
and concerntrated the attention of the Commissioners upon the points where 
legislation was needed to make the work more effective. They were ably 
seconded and heartily supported in all the steps taken for the development 
of the work, here and elsewhere, by Dr. Kendall's associates, Dr. Dicksan, 
by Timothy hill, representi g¢ the aborisinesoffthe Indian Territory mf, 
Thomas ®uesifte FPrazor representing the exceptional population of the Pac= 
ific coast, as well as by the entire force of the missionaries at the ‘ ront, 
who were @vangelizing the msses of those alien, semi~m gan retsentsx rési- 
dents of their ow avvointed fisldé. 


fo the seven Synodieal Committees above mentioned seven more wers 
added by the spring of 1977, but as yet the movement had not culminated in 
a central association. 


This was owing partly to the fact that many of the leading workers 
in the various orginizations which had been formed or were forming had the 
immression that it would be better to work through such assdciations as the j 
Ladies Board of New York which already had great influence and worked in the 
interests of both 30ards. Another cause of delay was owing to the strenous | 
ohjections mde bv the leading Wepresentatives of the Foreion Board in New 
York and the Woman's Foreign Mission %oard in Philadelphia to the creation 
of another destisct Association for Mission work which in their judement 
would conflict with the agencies already established. Throurh all sre 
phases and developments of this movement Sheldon Jeckson held persistently 
and consistently th the view that the best results could only be seorred 
for the home work by the creation of a destinct central society. Fis ex- 
perience on the field had convinced h m thet the work to be done was of such 
ea character hat it must stand on its own foundation and male its appeal on 
its own mertis and in proportion to its relative importonce and urgent neces- 
sities. It was evident to him also that no just porportion could be assigned 
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to either department of the work throuch the acency of a Union Society 
withont the dancer of precipitating a conflict of opinim it not of antag- 
Onistic interests. In the Home Board isself there was no settled opinion 
Or outline of definite policy in reference to the >est modes of precedure 
Prior to the middle of the decade in which the movement originated. On the 
7th of June 1875 Dr. Kendall writes:- 


Dear Brother Jackson. 


We have your on Woman's work. I think I shall lay the mtter 
before the Board next week and ask for a committee of five to take the 
matter into consideration as to the ways and means. My mind starts the 
following queries. Give me your thoughts on the subject. 

lst. Shall we try to bring the New York society to become 
wholly Home Mission? 

Be Failing in that, shall we adopt or recommend it as it 
is? or shall we organize another society with headguarters here? Would 
not that brine us into collusion with Mrs. Graham's of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Soceity and its auxiliaries? or shall we dispense with a great 
Central Organization such as “Mrs Graham's or the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety at Philadelphia, and work only Presbyterially and Synodically be~ 
yond the individval church? I shovld like your views about it. f this 
Committees advise a vicorous movement I shall recommend that you come east, 
about the time the fall mectines are held, and work as far as possible 
through then, then throvsh the Synods, and then in the cities and large 
toms, wntil the berinninge of Jnaurary, perhaps longer. 

These queries indicate very plainly the difficulties connected 
with the introduction of this new agency so as to take up the work eff- 
iciently and at the same time avoid unnecessary friction with the recog- 
nized avencies, united and separage already at work. 


From the first, as already intimated, Dr. Jackson was convincéd 
that the best results could not secured for the firld he represented and e 
other fields where like conditions prevailed, except through a central Na- 
tional oreanization. H @ realized its possibilites in advance of most of his 
contenporaries and could see no necessity for friction or interference with 
Other avencies for arressive work. Hense he labored in season and out of 
season to accomplish this end, in anticipation of the day when 211 the 
mission work of the country should be under the care and direation of the 
Home Board. 


With a vkew to pushing the interests of this pase of the work 
more vigorously Dr. Kendall under date of Angust 30th, 1875, wites:- 
Dear Brother Jackson: 


We went you to come Basten amd make a campaign, first among 
the Synods and then in the cities, and in the working the matter ups 
We wovld like to visit as many of the Eastern Synods as possible, and 
if it comes convenient to New York, New Jersey, Albany, Baltimore, 
Harrisburg, Philadelphia, or Pittsbure, central and western New York 
all or as sany as possible and as far Hast as possible, other things 
being equal, @@r here is the money. After the Synod we must move 
amone the masses, stirring up the women in city and country in this 
great work. If we cannot organize as we would, we must work as we did 1 
last year, only more extensively and vigorously. We wish you to confine 
yourself before the Synods to Woman's work and the Sabbath school work, 
and leave the ceneral missionary appeals to others or th themselves. 
But press home on them this general feature Woman's and children’s work 
for women and children on Home Mission fields. When we, Dr. Dickson 
and myself get back from Yestern Synods we shall want a conference with 
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you at the office to lay out our work for the remainder of the f»11 and 
Winter. I think you had better mke your arrangements to remain East if 
need be, until the holdééays and perhaps lomer. As we propose an advance 
moYement, our only safe course is to push it with all our might. 


The instructions contained in this letter were carried ont at the 
time designated and the campaign so carefully outlined had mech to do with 
the shaping of events in the after developments of the work, meanwhile the 
= Rocky Mountain Presbyterian kept before the Church and its ministry the needy 
| ee condition of the fields for which this provision was being mde and the ne- 
ie cessity for priampy action in their hehalf. On the 28th of January 1676 

3 @ plan for the cooperation of the woman's societies with the Board was ad- 
Opted and published. Up to this date, however, the question of school wrk 
had not ben officially considered. In saveral instances the missionaries 
on the field had established schools under the directim of the Superintendent 
where funds had been provided by independent societies or individuals but 
the S30ard did not assume the anthority to plant them or to formally secept 
the charge of them. In the autwm o° this year a cift of $5 00.00 was placed 
tm the hands of the Treasurer for the employment of teachers in Uth, under 
the supervision of the missionaries. In connection with its acceptance the 
following action was takens-~ . 

Resolved, That the Secretaries be authorized to expend the amount 
thas catributed for the purpose indicated, without further committment for 
the purpose indicated, wihhout further committemt by this 30ard. This cant- 

i ious deliverance blazed the way for the consideration and hearty approval 

; of educational work on the Home field by the Assembly of i877, as ranidly 
as the Yoman's educationsocieties should provide the funds. In December 
of the same year the school work among the exceptional pobulations wes 
formally uncertaken by the Home Board and the first teachers, gixteen in 
number were commissioned. 


In January 1878, by orevious arrangement, Dr. Jackson addressed 
a series of conferences and public meetings in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
in the interests of this work. At this stage of its develoonent the cnp- 
osition 66 the movenmt which had been slowly gathering force in some gquar- 
ters was manifested in open antagonism toward those who advocates or en-~ 
couraged it. One of the most active leaders in this opposition wis a well- 
knowmofficial of the Boar@ of Fopeign Missions, highly esteemed as a tire- 
less worker in the world wide fiedl; but who veryily thought he was doing 
God a service in opposing this new departure in the line of wman's work 
in the Home field. In a circular seni-official letter which was prepared 
and sent out by him in Jnauary to the churches and places of Assembly in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey where Dr. Jackson was advertised to speak, 
he denounced the movement as an ill advised scheme to capture the women 
who were Orgmized for the fireigen work, and predicted that the result 
wovld be® a misa ppropriation of the junds, bf not a diversion of them al- 
tochther, Snrsome sections, from the fbreien field. 


Some of the assertions made in this circular were (1) That the 
chief 2in of this movement was to make a break in woman's work for (heathen) 
women hy securing 2 diversion to the Home Treasury through the timly die- 
covery of actual heathen withine the limits of the United States. (2) That 
Dr. Jackson chiefly and all the time and Dr. Dickson on cecasgion were res- 
ponsible for pushing this mtter upon the attention of the Assembly. (3) 

3 That it would be 2 real detriment to our Home Mission families by exchanging 
EA boxes sent to them direct, for funds sent to New York; (4) that the movement 
: would wwecp Foreign Missions proper out of the west entirely, and would 

i develop a selfish national church; (5) That the disposition of the Home 
e. Secretaries to meddle with Foreign Vissions would lead to neglect of their 
ee gym proper charge. In connection with home Secretaries to meddle with some 
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of the first momtioned statements & he writer makes the following appeal. 
"YOu and your sisters have enlisted for the heathen women of your genera- 
tion, for all of them, and in just proportions: for the few in your coun- 
try and the millions aborad. Will your lose sight of your sublime errand 
tO balance funds withBoards? Will you drop one half of what you are doing 
in distant lands merely to satisfy the ambition of Secretaries? I say then 
this movement wil. land in a most unjsust disproportion of work, and to a 
lavish waste of funds in uppromisi n¢ home fields taken up in mere rivalry 
and wiil keep up in jealously and confusion amome the Boards.” 


fo the personal allusions and » parts statements mde in this 
Open letter no reply was made in the omublic assemblies to which it was sent, 
or to the colums of the?ockeyMountain Presbyterian. It was shown, horeger 
With cmvincing force that the condition of pagan ani lapsed masses in Alaska, 
Utah, and the Southwestern Territories, living tmiiaskaz under the flag, and 
recognized as the wards of the nation, called for special effort which could 
mOt be compared with or measured by the standards of the foreign field. © 


As an evidence of the inability of the Foreign Bowrd to meet this 
emergency the facts were cited that within the limits of the great field com- 
ered by the Synod of Colorado, which contained the largest number of the ex- 
Geptional population of the country, there was not then and had not been for 
years, a single missionary commissioned by this Board; and als that the 
Indian tribes within its borders which had been given over to the care of 
the Presbyterian Church and left without a teacher or preacher, so far as 
this agency was concerned, for a period of six or seven years. 


Furthermore it was mide plain tsat the object of the movement 
for which an impartial hearing was demanded, was not to divide but rather 
to increase the activity and e*ficiency of the ownen of the church, & mere 
title of whom were at the time enlisted for agressive mission “ork. 


Nothing daunted by the opposition which met him at every turn in 
these trying days Sheldon Jackson supplemented his sddresses by personal 
letters to influenctialwomen in all parts of the land with special reference 
to the formation of a sentral orgmigzation for the unification of the work 
so suspiciously begun. With a view to bringiing this matter to a decision 
it waas arranged by the frimds of the cuase tat a meeting should be held 
in Pittsourg during the sessions of the Assembly of 1878. This meeting was 
held at the First Preshyterian Church on the 24th of May. Mrs. W. A. Watsnn 
Herron of Pittsbure was called to the chair and Mrs. Wilson WN. Paxton was 
made the Secretiry of the mecting. A proposal to forma B3oard, similar in 
gome respscts to the New York City was presented and explained. As the num- 
ber of representatives present was relatively emall and the sentiment divi- 
ded as to the best method of procedure, it was mf suggessted as preliminary 
to further action, that a comnittee of twelve ladeis shoudl be appointed to 
confer with the Ladies' Board of Missions in New Yorkg as to the propriety 
of having this organization devoted exclusively to the work of Home Missions 
go that it might become the official organ of the Woman's Home Missionary 
Societies of the Presbyterian Church. This suggustion met with favor and 
was at once adopted. Mrs. 5.F. Scovel of Pittsburg was made Chairman and 
Mrs. 30yd of New Jersey secretary of the comnitt ec. 


The conference as previously arranged, was beld in New York City, 
J uly llth, the Comittee having spent the preceding day at Uhizabeth in 
special prayer for Divine guidance. fe Ladeis' Board after careful con- 
sideration declined to make the porposed change in their organization and 
the Committees in accordance with precious instructions, called a convention 
of the Synodical Committee to sect in the Bible House, New York City. 
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This meeting was held on the 12th of December 1878 and resulted 


in the formal orenaization of the Yoman's Sxecutive Committee of Home Missions. 
This modest title was assumed to avoid the possibllity of a conflict with the 
ex'stine insti tztions, and for several years it continued to be the official 
title of this central organ of commmnication between the Board of Home Missions 


and the Bynodical Committees. 


The officers of the new organization were:~ Mrs. Ashbel Gren, 
President: Mrs. 3. F. Scovel, and Mrs. J. 3. Dum Vice Presidents: Mrs 
F. BE. Haines, Corresponding “ecretary Mrs. J. D. 3edle, Recording Secre- 
tary; and Mrs. “. %. 30% Freasurer. 


“Who that remembers that occasion" writes Yrs. Boyd in after 
years, “does recall the sohem hush of that hour when the Master throuch 
the sweet calm voice of our chairmn, Mrs. Scovel, talked to us of holy 
service. “If I wash not thee, thons hast no mrt with me,” and if I 
then your Lord and Master, wash your fect, ye outBht als> to wash one 
another's feet." It was to render sgergice to our Divine Lord throneh the 
person of our benivhted and nerlected fellow-countrymen, that this organ- 
ization was effected and work begun. The field of operation was the ex- 
céeptional pomlation of our land, the object to enlighten and Christian- 
ize them. Surely such a gigantic enterprize, undertaken by a few feeble 
earnest women, was not the product of humm invention, else its history 
wouldhave been written logn ago in disgrace and fa lure. 


Mrs. Green held tthe position to which she was cglied wi th 
rare ability and whole hearted devotion to the work during its forma- 
tive period and wntil her death on the 16th of August 1585. She was 
succeded by Mrs. Darwin 3. James a leader of mtional repitation, who 
by her noble example, undaimted faith and unceasing devotion to this 
sacred trust has won the hears, nspired the confidence and stimelated 
the endeavors of all who labored withher. Her period of sercice has 
beemone of continvous advance and enlarvement; and with undeminished 
vogor she still presides over the noble band of ¢ oOnsecrated women 
who have joined hands and united vravers with her in this good work. 


It will be admitéeed by 211 who are familiar with the vents 
which led up to the formation of tre Yoman’s Exeeutive Comittee that 
UWrse Re F. Haines of Z£lizabeth N.J. who by unanimous consent was chosen 
to be its Cerressvondence Secretary, was the most active and efficeint 
agent in the formation and shaving of this enterprise. Her correspondence 
with Dr. Jackson in its incipient stazes and developments indicates the 
widdom of her councsels as well as the de th of her interest, which never 
seemed to flax despite the discourascemtns and conlicts of ovinion encorr~ 
tered on every hand. Her sweet svirit and saintly life were manifest in 
ali her labors and trials, and , with unreserved dedication she wave her 
brain, time, money, and strencth freely and voluntarily to this eousage." 
As one of the missionaries in Utah once expressed it, “To many of us. 
fhe Woman's ixecutive Committes seemd to be versonified in "rs. Maines 
and ‘ts enerzvies and lively sympathies to be concentrated in her. She 
smbodied its faith, its during spriti, its conquering areressiverness, 
and the lareness of its desire concerning the work which has »een som- 
mitted to it.” 


To facilitate the work of this new organigation Dr. Jackson 
offered the free use of the colums of the Rocky Momtain Presbyterian. 
fhis offer was gratefully accepted and the paper became the official 
organ of the Committee. 
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Its name was changed January lst 1881 to the breader title 
Presbyterian Home Missions to accord with the wider sweep of its range and 
influence. #t the close of this year he presented the paper with its 
greatly augmented list of subscribers to the Board of Home Missions. 


Four years later the Executive Committee undertook the 
publication of a magazim in the interests of its work which was named 
the Home Mission Monthly. Within a few months of its issue it numbered 
ten thousand paid subscribers and its success under the able and efficient 
Management of Mrs. Delos &. Finks, its only editor, has bee phenominal. 


To thés work Mrs. Finks came with the expetiences of more tmn 
@ decade of blessed service as the wife of a devoted home missionary in 
Colorado, having corssed the plains on her »>ridal tour in the early seven- 
ties. The magazine has not only been sk&#f supporting but has paid over to 
the ceneral fund a large sum in the aggregated from its surplus over all 
eipenditrres, year by yesrs. On its twentieth amiversary all éts surplus 
for the year was more than $2,500 enough as its sec retary onts it, to support 
five day sehool teachers in Porto Rico and Cuba. 


In 1880 the Woman's Board of Méssions of the Southwest and in 
1882 the Yoman's Board of Mission of Dong Island, con ected their home work 
with she Executive Committee. One yaar later the Ladeis' Board of Missions 
of New York disconnected their home department, which was also consolidated 
with the woman's Esesutive Committes. 


Thus, at leneth withoughfriction or abatement of zeal for either 
cause, cmflictine interestes were harmonized and a creat National Associa- 
tion pledeed to the work of home evangelization grew alone side of its sis- 
ter organization for the evangelization of the dsiaarta The motto of the one 
was the world for Christ, the motto fo the other wes Our Country for Christ, 
that throrch its iufiuen ee the work may be more vivewly brought to the 
knowledsre of Him, The msthdds and proportionate exrenditures slone its 
own lines did the work effectively, and ~erhaps all the more successf ily 
because the leaders of each had a free hand and a wide unrestricted field 
None of theevil things which were prophecied concerning the divisim or 
transference of funds and the wrecking of the foreign work, in some sectim 
of the land, everhappened in the practical working of these organizations. 
Within thelimits of the Preshyteriians Church it w.s soon found thit there 
was ample room for both: Ghd marvelous was the growth of each as in gener- 
ous rivalry this every increasing, host of noble women labored side by side 
for on: orboth, as it seemde best to them, for the furtherance and exten- 
tion of the kingdom of their Common Lord. In 1885 The firld of work assigned 
to the Woman's Executive Committee was enlarged by the addition of a depart- 
ment of instruction for the benefit of the ignorant masses of the colored 
race in the South. A vear later tha needy whites of the Southern mountains 
were intlnede, by action of the GeneralAssemkly within its shhere of york 
and influence. In 1893 a Young P@ ple's Department was added to vromote 
intelligent, systematic work amone the variogs organizations of young peo- 
ple in the church, and a Superintendent of Schools was appointed to have 
eeneral oversight of the educational work. In 1895 there was a further 
enlarvement of the work to inclued missionary effort among the imigrant 
toduleations of foreign tongues in the mining and other indastrial sectioas 
of the country. Another advance was made in the game year in the commiss- 
ioninge of women Other thm teachers, for missioary work in the houses 
of the movuntainteers of the Sovth, and whereever similar work should be 
necded. In 1897 the name was changed to The Woman's Board of Home Missions 
to indie=te more clearly the National scope of iss work. In the same year 
the maintenacne of preachers of the gospel in churches connected with our 
growing out of the nission schools, was undertaken. In 1899 the missions 
teachers of this Board followed the flag to the mission teachers already 
establibhed there a work of marvelous extent and still more marvelous trans- 
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forming power has already been accomplished. 


During the first vear of ita existence the Womm's Bxecutive 
Committee supported twenty teachers comnissioned for its field and its 
receipts from all sources wore $5,296. it the close of the sementy 
it reported 144 teachers and receipts amounting in the acgrevage to $109, 154. 
At the close of the fifteenth year three hundred and fifty three teachers 
and $533,899. 


In 1906 twenty eight years after its organization, this splendidly 
equipped azency for the evangelization of our land rep orted a teachf&ie force 
Of 481 and an offering of more than half a million dollars. While the direct 
influence of this work can only be womanhood and a higher edeal of patriotism. 
And it has added immsasureably to the effective working force of our churches 
by diverting lives that otherwise might have been aimless and worldly minded 
into the nobliest forms of churistian life ani activity. 


The story of its conguest over superstition and sin; of its won- 
derful influence as a potent factor in exposing the land; of its influence 
as apontent factor in exposing and resisting the debasing influences of 
Mormonism at the Captiol, of the Nation, as well as in the strongholds of 
its pOssessions; of its marvelously rapid srowth and widely diversified 
forms of consecrated and concentrated activities, do not porperly come 
within the range of this chapter. Suffice it to say tiat this Woman's 
Beard is to day the largest and most efficient evangelistic agency of its 
Kind in this or any other nation of Christiandom. 


The writer has watched this movement from its earliest becinnings 
and develoonent, has sympathized and labored to some extent, with those 
who were its prime movers in the day of small things, and it has been his 
sim mainly to present minly the facts with which relate to tmt period & 
its history and crowth; to the intent thet honor may be given to those who 
toiled at the foundations, to whom in the fullest gense honor to is due. 
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July 24, 1907. 


Rev. Re Ge McNiece, D.D., 
1148 Blaine Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Doctor McNiece: 


Your letter of July 15th is received and I thank you for the in- 
formation. A few days after writing you about the sale of the Temple 
house I had an i nterview with Dr. Bailey and learned all the ins and 
Outsit was of conrse different from what information I wrote you, and I 
Was glad to have Dr. Bailey's explanations. 


I creatly appreciate your suffering and self-denial in further- 
ine the interests of the College; the Lord will abundantly bless you, 
and in after years when the College is on its feet and moving prosper- 
Ously, you that sow will be ejuably blessed with those that reap. I have 
noticed tmt the colleges which God has belssed for the up-building of 
his kineton have all, so far as I have read of them, passed through ereat 
sufferine and tribulation in getting a start, it is the baptism of the 
Coess which precedes the coming triumph. 


Why would it not be wise for the Woman's building trustees, with 
the permission of the ladies of the Perry family, to take the $7200 that 
was raised for the Yoman's building, added to the $15,000 of the Ferry 

family, making $22,200 will be in hand, and with that start the Girl's 
building. The $22,200 will pt up the building and enclose it; then, if 
the last $2800 isnnot in yet, why the building can remain shut up until 
it is raised, and the $2800 will do the plastering, phunbing and »aintine 
and finishing. That is a plan that has been very wisely employed by 
Roman Catholics and others in building public buildings for schools, etc. 
Where sufficient money is in hand to erect the walls and enclose the 
building, it is usually a gocd plan to do so; if then you have to wait 
a few months for funds to build the inside it gives the walls 2 chance 
to dry and settle before the plastering is done. But probably the trus- 
tees have convassed this matter before. 


I understand that the Temple property sold for $17,000; I do 
not know whether this is net pow whether the commission comes out of it. 


Remember me very kindly to your family. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


Sitk, Alaska, 
September 10, 1906. 


Mr. FP. He Whitworth, 
612 New York Block, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Sir: 


I returned from Cook's Inlet on Friday. As yet I have not seen 
Mr. Churchill's full report, only waht appearls in the newspapers. 


For more than twenty years the anti-missionary element which is 
strong in Alask: has assailed Brady and Jackson and the dominant in- 
fluence of the Presbyterian Church in publ ic affairs. At the change 
Of each administration the politicians have tried in vain to "oust" 

Dr. Jackson. His power and influence have greatly mortified them. They 
became desperate. For two years past they have incited the Secretary 

of the Interior against "Brady and Jackson". The question has been 

how in the workd to get them out of office! Evidently bhe intent 

of the Churchill investigation was to scent down Brady and Jackson 

and the dominant influence of the Presbyterian Church. This has been 
the war cry here. 


Frequently some of the Ahaskan newspagers have asserted that the 
Board of Home Missions was to» powerful with each administration. 


Dr. Jackson, Ex-Governor Brady and myself aided by a few prévate 
citizens, have fought many a battle for the enforcement of law, for justice 
to the natives, for moral decency, and for which we have been mligned 
and persecuted. <A public officer who is a consistant church member, 
respects the Sabbath, influences the natives to refrain from work, on 
the Lrod's day, refuses to drink anything that intoxicates, is dubbed, 

"a pions old fogy",narrow minded, non-prozressive? 


It has been ahandful of Christian and wonen and men, cmtending 
for good government and a fdir standard of morals against an ever in- 
creasing array of itiporants of both sexes who live upon the short- 
comings and vices of mankind and who rugard no law of God and few 
laws of man. Any public officer who attempts to enforce laws which 
effect the morsl of man and society is obnoxious and soon becomes the object 
of ridtcule, A private sitizen hardly dares to express his convictio n 
of rieht or he is liable to be “boycotted” and his business mined. 

For this reason most men in business seek to avoid jury duty. 


But let this suffice as to the situation here in thasak Alaska. 
This picture i: not overdrawn, and ons misht exclaim who is sufficient 
unbiased. 


While the Secretary of the Interor, no doubt desired a fair, 
broad-minded report, yet evidently Mr. Churchill, primed full hy 
certain politicans, became imbued with the idea that his mission was 
to furnish ammunition agwainst Jagkson and 3rady and to do this he was 
willine to throw a shadow upon the honesty and intecréty of these 
fearless public servants whom the average politician would not defeat. 
Throvghort his tour it was evident thet Mr. Churchill did not inteni 
to investigate both sides and give sredit where credit was due. 


Ihave just received a brief letter from Mr. Dana Thomas who 
had charge of the school and reindeer station at Kotzebue, Arctic 
Alaska; who says that “the investigation of Mr. Churchill was not 
an investigation at all." Just a summer tour in the Arctic and any 
information he received in this region was from the “beach combrr" 
Glass, Or at dest it was “second hand". At Kotzebue is the largest 
reindeer herd in Alask, also a sumner school attended by about sixty 
natives which was in sessio n when the Revenue Cutter anchored there 
for August. Capt. Hamlet, Dr. Hamilton, and Mr. Lopp came ashore. 
but when I inquired abou the “special investigator" I was told mr. 
Churchill was to busy tradine with the natives to come ashore. I 
ean also say that while Yr. Churchill tanded at Deering he did not 
walk the necessary quarter of a mile to visit the school in session 
there." 


To on actaatieeidh 
t 


| It was the writer cood fortune recently at Juneau, to meet, 
| ae and travel with him to Sitka, Dr. & C. Campbell, teacher and Super~ 
. intendent of the reindeer station at St. Lawrence Island. He and 
his goodwife were there for five years. They are two hundred miles 
from any white settlement. Mr. and Mrs. Churchill went ashore. 
Mrs. Campbell was #11 abed yet not a word of sympathy was given for 
her in her ssolatio. However, Mr. Churéhill was mch interested in 
buying curios, and found fault with Dr. Campbell because he had 
traded some in curios, trading food and clothing needed by the natives. | 


A native bas opened a small store of his own and is trying to 
learn the mercantile business. Although Dr. Campbell owns no interest 
in the store, yet because the native consults Dr. Campvell as to 
vrices in buying and selling, this incensed Mr. Churchill who was 
about to purchase some white fox skine, (price from three to six 
dollars) and in anger he threww the kkins from him and became insolent 
of speech. Throughout he was arrogant in mammer and showed a dis- 
position to ignore the teachers and missionaries, but mr& it, 
the distribution of the reindeer, the maner of caring for thom, the 
loan to herders in lieu of salaries was each year submitted to and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. Also the prorate of 
money the Sitka Training School received in years gone, was on 
the same basis as that received by other denominations and that 
conductied Training Schools for Indians. 


Again the Sitka High School was established two years azo, at 
the umgent request of the citizens of the town, and the salary paid 
the teacher was $111 per month, while the salary paid the principal 
of Junuea wis $150 per month, none too high for this cowitry. 
Last year the schools at Sitka passed from under the Bureau but the 
Sitka School Board continued the same general plan. Again, that the 
schools reports were padded is a deliberate falsehoodt 


Occasionally an adult, anxiovs to learn to read and write at- 
tended school as regularly as the children ani was enrolled 4s othe r 
pupils, but no visitors were ever enrobled as pupils. These are 
old time falsehoods by those who oppose Indian education. 


Dr. Churchill saw only whom he wished to see and heard only wht 
he wished to hear. His ear tympanum was abnormally large to hear 
anything which he could use as to cast relections upon Dr. Jackson 
and rob him of well earned fame. The main object is get every 
adherent of the Presbyteria Church out of office. It was a campaign 
against the great Presbyter ian Church and c rtain men heding behind 
Churchiil are back of it. 


Mr. Church spent a week in Sitka but did not interview any 
of the missionarias there, nod did he even call upon Governor Brady 
to lay before him the charges that he was connected with the Reynoads- 
Developine Company until the day he was leavine. How is this for a 
"square deal?" . 


r Mr. Churchill had anggx excellent opportunity to interview me at 
the Portland Exposition, but he simply glanced at me as a horse trader 
would to a horse he had in mind to conden, 


I understand he said in his report that I had beem in the employ 
of the 30ard of Home Missions for many years previous to being ap- 
pointed Superintendent of govemment schools and that no one doubted 
that I still served the church, besides that I was too old. R&vident- 


he b 
oF Selicves in the Dr. Osler theory. 


But my dear Briend, I must not prolong this letter. I hope 
you have received some information form other sources, to the eni 
that Dr. Jackson may feel that he has a host of frtends to take tp 
this cause, and that he may not be summary and so unjestly condemned . 
after a life of strenuous toil in the Master's cause. Also that 
the ereit work dme by the Presbyterian Church in behalf @f the 
natives my be mde a matter of public record. 


Our Board of Home Missions owns, approximately $100,000 worth 
Of property iri Alaska, and spend annually at least thirty thousand 
dollars in support of schools and mission stations. 


Very sincerely yours, 


( Signed) Wm. Ae Kelly. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Synod of Yashington in session 
at the Presbyterain Church, Walla Walla, Yashington. 


Ostober 4-7, 1906. 


BEB B ieee digs <eowmnmnnenie omnes 
October 6, page 424-425. 


fhe Standing Committee on Sills and Overtures reported the 
following papers which were adopted by Synod. 


"Raper No. &, That this Gynod of Washington express its right- 
eous indieration and disapproval of the wnwarranted and uwajust and untrue 
charges and criticisms made by Mr. Frank Churchill emedérning the 
work and character of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, and our Presbyterian mission 
in Alaska. The injustice and absolute falseness of thése criticiams 
are mdde clearly apparent in the replies to the criticisms both by 
the B30ard of Home Missions and by the official reply, at the order 
of the United States Sencte, of Dr. W. fT. Harris, at the time, 
given as great publicity as has been given to the criticisms there 
would be no need of action in vindication of Dr. Jackson, for if the 
truth be known the facts themsellves are sufficient vindication. 


Second, considering the fact that there has alvays been a 
combination of political looters and palliutters of the liberties and 
life and resources of Alaska who have been always the bitter enémies 
of missionaries who have withstood and greatly defeated their dishonor- 
able men and methods-cemsidering the fact that the services of Rev. 
Dr. Jackson to the devel pment of the native wealth and edueation 
and substantial progress toward better conditions of sivilization- 
considering that the vast territory, vast and complicated duties 
that have been assigned to his oversight and care, it would be im- 
possible to execute such duties without room for possible cirticisn 
in matters of judemmt and procedure, in spite of which a great and 
inestimable service toward Christian education has been renéered. 


We do hereby oxpress our untmost confidence in the Christian 
character, unselfish service and great uswfulness of Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson and his associated Presbyterian missionaries in Alaska. 


Third, We a»peal to the unprejudiced public to withodd jnde- 
ment until the kmowledge of all the facts be given thorough and just 
presentation to the public mind. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Ae He Barnhisel, 
David Blyth, 
Committee. 


The report of the Committee of Hills and Overtures, as a whole 
was adopted. 


Also the following resolution was adépted, viz: That this Synod 
endorses the Board of Home Missions in continuing the relation that 
has hertofore existed betwen it and Dr. Sheldon Jackson, and adivse 
its continuance. 


SP RE ee eR EE ee Se cae ee ee 


Barrow, Alaska, 
February 1, 1907. 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., 
General Agent of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Brother: 


In the first overland mail reaching here January 2lst, 1907, I 
received 2 copy of Special Agent, Frank ©. Churchill's report on Alaskan 
schools and reindeer, and after reading it thromwh, I feel that in 
justice to myself and to the Bureau of Edueadgion} a few statements 
and coments are due from me. 


Previous to entering Princeton seminary in 1896 I graduat- 
ed from Princeton University in class of *96, having prepared at Del- 
aware Academy, Delhi, Ny. 


Prior to my mis two yeass at preparatory school i was two 
years in the msmoloy of Mr. ©. & Hulbert, Gnerral merchant, Downs- 
ville, N. Ye We came to Downsville from ingland. As an indica- 
tion of the hich esteem in which I was held by emphéyer Yr. Hulbert 
I might add that to retainne he my a very flattering offer in 
the way of a tartnership. This was in a thriving agricultural sec- 
tion that then save exceeding brieht promises for the future, prom 
ises since realized. 3ut my heart was bent on the ministry and I 
left for the preparatory school and two years later in '92 I entered 
Princeton, class of '96. Preparatory, College and Seminary expenses 
barring a small aid received from th e church, I mt myself, partly 
from money borrowed, and partly from money earned during those nine 
years. I mow that in those year I learned and practiced economy 
and thrift. The money borrowed I have recently pid in full. 


Regardine the criticisms under Pt. Barrow, page 47, I notice 
that there and else where in the report the number of natives here 
are constantly spoken of as about 200. That my figures of that may 
not be gainsaid I have taken a census and find that instead of Bhere 
being about 200 there are 521, of those 108 live on the outside, as Pt, 


Ba 
Barrow. 


Such a breadth of error does not speak well for the accuracy 
of the critic. 


As to Mr. Kilbuck and myself there at the same time, I 
feel that Mr. Churchill has been unduly hafsh, particularly after 
having admitted while hore that he realized that the diffteulty of 
accesss and comujication was responsible for many apparently untoward 
Circumstances. 


Your statement under date of Jnauayy 19, 1906, at mee 120 of 
the report shovli it semms to me remove any reasonable cause for ctiti- 
Cism. The ice conditions of that year were eeBeptionabdley unfavora- 
ble, and Mr. and Mrs. Kilbuck were forced to land here. 


Wr. Churchill asked me the general question as to who had taught 
the school, and I made answer Mr. Kilbuck. etailed amswers were 
made unbearable by reason of the shert stay of the Revenue Cutter. 
This muxh however shoudl be added to way of corrective, namely tmt 
I taught school with Mre Kilbuek during most of all of the month of 
September and also an entire month in March when wa ir. Kilbuck went 
to Walnwright to get the material moved to the building site. 


To an Outsider of the care of the reindeer and the herders is 
nothing yet it has taken fully one third of my time. It takes 8 days 
to get to the herd and the same to get back, if the weahher permits, 
decidely more if it does not. I usually spend a week there at the 
fawnine time, and one at the the fall comnting, bvesides the rules re- 
quire the local supertendent to be present at the anhual marking. Strict 
compliance with Mr. Barrchill's reasoning would om mpel the Government 
to pay me 2 salary for the past two years during which I have been 
caring for the reindecr. The same too should be apply to Dr. Marsh's 
care of the Reindeer prior to my assuming charge of them. 


Besides the rindeer much time was taken up in givine what medi- 
cal cure was possible to the many sick natives. The littel 12 year 
old swirl mentioned on page 26 was up to the time of her death an 
object of constant care and solicitude on our part. We did ali in 
Onr power to ally the suffering and gempt the failing apretite. 

She had a disjointed hip eaused indirectly by tubgrculosis of the fe- 
murs Dr. Marsh the previous year had pronowueced the case hopeless. 
The father took her to the Gutter hopine the sureceon micht help her 
but in his attempt to set it he broice the already deseased and frac 
ile bone. The chidd lingered a half year lonser end then died. 
Writing at thés present date I might sav to illustrate the work 
which in this respect differs in nd way from then, that since the 
last of September when the natives are mostly all here, we have daily 
sent out to sick natives in numbers ranging from om to nine ea¢hday 
one, two ortthree meals each ver day, to say nothing of frequent lit- 
tle handouts of bread to some poor soul who says he or she can't 

eat their own food. I say this out «£m not to laud nyself, 


Such sad instances as the one above mentioned are also all too 
frequent. Their attentio consumes time and (though by no means 
uywilling) energy. There was no appointed missionary here that 
year to look after those proteges of the government. Dr. Marsh the 
Presbyterian missionary having returned home the previous year and 
all sxch claims were thrust upon me in such a manner that I conld 
not disres:rd trem. But this takes time, much time. As you re- 
member Dr. Marsh wrote you saying there were not hours enough in a 


aay to do the work that fekt to him. That both teacher and physi- 
cian were needed, and yet it seems I have brought down criticism, 


undue and unjust, from Mr. Churchill fa doing tose very things 
tm t he himself she declares should be the part of those the De- 
partment send to Alasin. 


lS 


Besides the school there were two villages 10 miles apart with _ 4 
521 inhabitants; (probably the most populous of all the Eskimo set- 
tlements) séclmess meh more frequent and violent thean in 4 similar | 
poPulation in the states; every convenience and facility for speedy 
travel sliminared; aclémante where one has to fight a constant ficht 
with the elements, a hundred tons of lumber and building materials 
to be moved more than a mile to its site by dog-team in Aretic win- 
ter, because the limber, when the schooner was caught in the ice had 
to be landed at a pla ce for distant from the site cosen by Mr. Lopnp; 
the schoolhosse had to be reacted; and the reindeer and herders had 
to be cared for though on this point Mr. Churchill is conspiculouvsly 
Silent: these wer the conditions and tasks confronting me, and to 
both Dr. Kilbuck and myself it seemed best tht Dr. Kilbuek should 
reach the school and that I should do the things nemtioned sbdove. 


- mts De 


On page 50 Mr. Churchill says that “Mr. Olsen the carpenter 
who erected the new buildings at 3arrow was sent north last year 
lone before the lumber arrived. This statemmt is rather mislead- | 
ing. Mr. Olsen probably did start from the States before the lumber 
arrived here at Barrow, he arrived here together with the lumber and 
was on the «schooner Laura Madsen. 

Besides What other really rsasonable plan was there? Ur. 
Chrechill should lmow that lumber left to winter here becomes water- 


’ gOaked @rom the camp atomsphere, and to so makes a poorer building than 


ff out u. immediately and that it was to aviod this very evil that 
the Bureau strove to have the buildings up immediately after their 
arrival and so a carpenter was sent along with the limber. Aimost 
any Other year the buildings could have been erected in the same 
season as landed, and Mr. Olsen could have gme to Pt. Hope overland 
just as you planned and instructed him. 


Really, Dr. Jackson, there is no way te prevent criticism of 
this kind other than to acquire coniscience. 


Mr. Olsen first come into practical contact with the native 
worknen here at Barrow, He could converse very little with them 
in th-ir languaze beyond yes, and no, andas tie aé@tives co:ld not 
understand his Norwegian Englésh, as a go-between I was a necessity, 
and was at the schoolhouse while it was in process of buiddim, 
yractically all the time. 


Mr Chrrehill mentions there beivg but 22 deer trained to harness 
out of a herd of 627. The Comsisstoner of Education has pointed out 
that femiles are not trained to harness. I would like to add, neither 
are all males. Males are for breeding and the geldings only are 
for harness. The 169 males of that yesr include of course those 
male fawns »orn that s ring and which could not properly de classed 
as geldings or bulls. 


In & small herd like this there is always the question to be 
borne in mind, which is more necessaryndeecr skins for the emnediate 
present for clothing or trained deer later. We enéeavor to balance | 
the qvestions as evenly as possible. Skins for clothing are mors | 
nec essary than unnecseded trained descr. The first choics of miles to 
is reserved for bulls, second choice for sled deer, and butcherings are | 
made from the balance. It takes 4 to 8 skins (according to size) 
to make a complete suit for one perso, this does not furnish a 


Single chanee of garments. Se yOu see the miles have to be kept to 
a fairly low percentare, and evon then the herders do not hive all 
the skins they need. 


Wr. Churchill says the 83 Government deer were pnt in my origi- 
nal report as Mission deer. They were and when Mr. Ch urchill asted 
me regarding it I told him so, but on attempting to explaij to him 
the only sense in which they were called nission deer, to wit that 
the original herd had been left in charge of the Prosbyterisn mis- 
Sionary by Lieut. Jarvis I was silenceed with a good c holeric “that 
is neither here nor there." 


You remember that in 1905 no supplies reached us and in part 
Payment of supplies purchased by Dr. Marsh for the herders from Mr. 
Brower the Bureau permitted the sale of 5 female deer to Mr. Brower 
On the distinct understanding that they were to be the property en-~ 
tirely of his half-breed son James. This boy, James 3rower, was 
nine years old on November 22, 1903 ani then owned seven deer, but 
the sispicion that tewarding has been mt into effect is wholly without 
foundation. In no single instance have any desr been paid to natives 
until they »ave served their time as apprentices. 


In my correspondence with you I have frequently refereed to m 
use Of deer and doms on the mail trips. It is one thing to want to 
use deer ond snother to be here with no deer relays to use and make 
the trip a sneccess. In the face of 311 advice to the contrary I 
started the first mail off with deer. Theres were no deer along the 
ronte where one could Obtain relays, and at Kotzebue the only ones 
obtainable wers some unbroken on ¢s the trained ones having all beon 
gold or hired. The next season the herders were unwilling to mw 
the trip wth deer without relays fearins even worse things than 
obtained the first triol But I was prebaring and srrancinm: to use 
dee r that yeaf tilll about two weeks before the starting tiem and 
then on accornt of 2a hard rain storm which mde s@est and made hard 
feeding in the early part of October they became unwibline to oo, say- 
ine there was not food enoush for them to travel for so far. That 
fear the mortality list numbered 26, this cast year but 5. 


The next year Mr. Lepo said nothing would be done in the way 
of mevine herds and so there would be no relays and so the matter 
ended. I have usdd dogs, beinz compelicd to. 


The only trip ezpmse ascount I now have to hand, the second 
rip, shows that I have expended $604.54. I enclose a memorandum of same 
it has always been so. fhe first trip had considerable larger inci-~ 
dentals then this one . There ere some few wnentersd incidentals but 
thing $25 would cover them. ‘The ntive did not come back xx and Mr. 
Alineberg came back alone. The native wanted to bring back his 
sister and 2111 his beloingings, and “Mr. D. Objacted ani most proverly 
on the ground that he was carrying mail and not passencers. The 
Gods he was t 0 get his return cost somewhere near $75 or $80, 
but he never appeared to get them. On some of the trips the 
herderswent. I did this with a purpose. There vers plenty of 
natives willing to make the trip some sven wambed to see relativés 
and make the trip for nothing more than to be outfitted. %t I 
hoped thet the mil route woudg not be estabktskxumenrt discont inned 
with the expiration of my contract anil thet with the establishment 
of relays these herders would carry the mib with deer, so that it 
was quite essential that they become acquainted with the route. They 


Were not forced to go it was &t their option. Some of themsked to F4°) 


ne 


long ahead of time. 38ut as I said under the present arrangement of deer 
they were unwilling to eo with deer. 


It seems to me however that this part of xa my personal affairs 
has been lueved into the report to not other parpose than to len@then it. 


The same too holds with regard the unloading the schooner Laura 

Madsen. In this ®articular Gase say wr. Churchill most of the 
@00d belonged to the sovernment. Very true, but what relation has 
that with the report. The Government contracted with S. Foster & Co. 
to deliver that fireight upon the beach here at Barrow for $25 per 
ton, and S. Foster © Co. finding themselves unable to fulfil their 
contract called in other help, and to bring this matter in is looting 
reindeer service, or the school servéce. When the schooner reached 
Barrow late in A: gust in the year of 1904, she could not get nearer 
than 4 miles tothe village on account of ice, two days later she had 
worked up to nearly abreast of the villace where she finally caught 

in the tee, less than half milee off the shore, as shown in the enclosed 
pictures, and fyvom here the unloading was nearly alll dme, excepting 
a little that had be«n done while the schooner was 4 miles awsy, and 

too when the ice let so a partemmk of the coal »as still abozrd. 


The master of the schooner, Captain >. Hi Cook, tried to gat 
the C. S. Whaling & Trading Co. people her to do it at $5 per ton 
but they declined dn the ground that there was nothing in it. 
Captain Cook was helpless. Whaling Gaptains who saw the “Laura Mad-~- 
sen" said she wis doomed, and that thete was but one chencs in a 
thousand of her zetting free. Sheik was cracked and leaking, and her 
pulps were being worked night and day. Would I not the rather have 
been Open to genuine criticism if I had sat supinély by and sewn that 
ship and Gargo go to the bottom? 


Hr. Ghurchill says that "the natives who did the work were not 
altogether satisfied with Ir. Spriges' payment in supplies", menaing 
presumably. that. the natives did not get a square deal, but let me 
consider the matter a little. 


The goods received from the Bureau through S. Foster & Co. for 
hatidline and building the buildings are as follows: 


50 bbls. sugar $187.50 20 sim. rice $100.00 
8 sks. sugar 44.80 29 cs. pilot 90.58 
15 ska. beans 53.51 bread 52.50 


5 cs. coffee 


ene 


Total $628.89 


In weignt this ammounted to 8-27/10 tonsonesrly, allow say 10 
tons at $25 per ton - $250, freight on above. $528.89 plus $250.00- 
$778.89 the total coast of the goods sent here by the Bureau dor handling 
and building the houses. $779.89 divided by 2 - $389.40 which is 
the value of the supplies landed hers for work on the S3arrow house as 


/ follows. 1. Carrying the mterial up the cliff and pilingit, clear 


from high water. 2. Hwuling this mterial (nearly a hundred tons} 
more \than a mile to the site chosen by Mr. Lopp, this by dog team. 


S$. Helping tonerect the building. We begun it in April with the 


thermometer below zero. 


j 
LR? 
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The supplies actually paid out for the above are detailed in my 
former reports to you. They total to very nearly $300 in valve, and 
| that was the total amount apid out to the natieces from Government 
funds, at the time Mr. Churchill was here, for work on the Barrow 
house, leaving about $80 worth of supplies on hand for painting and 
grading. The other half being reserved for the Wainwricht house. 


When I paid the natives who helped me get the freight ashore I 
believeel asked them all severally whether they were satisfied and I 
knew of only one or two, and they were “drones”, who did not beem 
altogether satisdied etc. As I said before the ship when we unloaded 
was about a half mile off shore and we partly sledded and partly 
posted the freight ashore. This work was dme under the favorable 
condition of a moder:te temperature. That memtioned aboge under nos. 
2& 5 was not. Further, the amount of work done winder each head 
1,2, & 3, enumerated above was more than twice the work that was 
done in laitding the freight. 


In other vords the natives did mdre tham six or eicht times 
, more work for the Government than they ddi for me, and received less 
pay for it. So far as I mow it was for Yovernment work and not for 
work done for me that there was any dissatisfaction. For tht work 
fensrally speaking, the natives were not satisfied, thouch persmally 
I believe they received a liberal payment for alll the work they did, 
getting a fair and square deal. The least we can say of Mr. Church- 
ill, it seems to me, is that he accuses me on the one hand of having 
paid the natives too little and on the other he charges the Bureau 
with having expended too much in its building. Im case of dissatis~- 
faction amang the natives it does not necessarily mean a just 

Gauss, though ‘ir. Churchill takes it for granted that it does. 

When Mr. Churchill was here he purchased a gmall bow and arrow from 
a boy for 50 cts, but murmredé that it was more than it wes worth. I 
agree with Mr. Churchill that it was, but the boy I later ascertained 
was yet more dissatisfied. Now draw this on a larger scale, of vhat 
value is the dissatisfactiog2? Mr. Churchill! is confident he mid 
full orice and more for all he got, and so amI that I havé dme the 
SAME e 


For a day's work of ordinary manual labor (which begins about 
9 aeme and ends at about 4 pem. with frequent stops fer smekine and 
resting) I aim to pay a native one half sk. of flour and board, or 
its equivalent, and I have the same satifaction that Mr. Churchill 
had, I an confident I pay a full value and more for all I get. 


lire Churchill took the pains to ascertain that my private account 
in San Francisco was credited with the $7355 draft, but why in all 
fairness did he not go a step farther and say tiat it was credited 
toward a bill of $5057.55 for bills paid and godds shippedme, tiat 
year, by S- Foster & Co. 


‘Mr. Churchill accuses me of being "thrifty". Let me say that 
I have had business relations only w th those affairs in which I had 
a personal connection and so wis in 4 measure forced to help, to pro- 
tect myself. Thus the mail, it was the only way I could get ny 
mail oftener than once a year and so make my parents more reconciled 
to my being hire. Of the freight landed, some 18 or 20 tons belonged 
to me, to say nothing of the reindeer herders’ needs, or the school 
house whose commodious rooms were needed. 


rn Mei doen ott 
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When the "Laura Madsen" finally wrecked, the next year, and with 
from 2 to 5 thousand dollars# woorth of mterial mrktabdle hore, I 
did not even make a bid directly or indirectly upon the wreck of the 
Zaura Madsen though it went for the meagre sum of $100. 


When Coptain Cook brought the “Laura Madsen" here that year, as 
he came by Wainwricht he gould not get far enought into the inlet to 
unload the house there on account of ice, and he was very anxious to 
have me help him mload that house also here at Barrow s0 he could 
hurry ont of the Arctic and its ice and some of his bhip. Here was a 
& chame for "thrift" which for landinc, piling and earing for, and 
eventually reloading would have ageresated $18 ver ton or 2 total of 
about $1500. B8ut I wis not willine to be connected with the vrono- 
sitionn under the circumstances. Mr. Churchill however versists in 
calling me “thrifty”. The report should not #o abroad either, that 
freight rates here are $25 per ton. Since wa have been here I have 
pyeaid $25 per ton just twice and $25 I believe the same number of 
tiens, therest of the time we have paid $40. 


But to return to the building of the houses. As stated above 
about $500 worth of supplies had been supended upon the Barrow house 
up to the time Mr. Churchill was here in August 1905. The remaining 
$80 dollars worth of supplies I reserved for painting and grading. 


re Kilbuck as well as myself mew that the natives were not gen~- 
erally satisfied and we had discussed the (from the natives" standpoint 
insufficient of ths supplies and he reported same to your office, 
with the result that the next year supplies were sent to Wainwri-ht 
to pay for the buiéding of the house. Meanwhile there had been ex- 
pended from these arrow supplies for the Wainwright house the fol- 
lowing goods as per the former report to you. 
The Balance of the half that was at first portioned out for the 
Wainwricht house was set aside to be sent dowm on the Cutter, but on 
lesrning that supplies were bsing sent there they were not sent. 
The total of supplies left m hand here it this schoolhouse on August 
2nd when Mr. Derby cime was 2s follows: 835 sks. flour, 8 bxs bread, 
and 160 llbs coffee, 10-1/3 ska rice, 9-1/2 ska beans, 2-1/2 ska sugar, 


This has since been further reduced by the building of a small 
out bbilding and more extensive grading. 


As 3 matter of fact I believe coonditions are more favorable 
at Wainwricht than here at Barrov, becuse “hired help" is not as costly 
as here. Where are many thinecs that enter into cost and price which 
need not be cmsidered on the ontside. York is cheaper if paid for 
in food twoard spring, then in the s-mmer or fall. %$5°°O invested fn 
dn @medx as 1 side assortment of erods will bring in for erecter returns 
ei#her in work or fivors than $500 invested in a few staples. Svpply and 
demand play upon each other in a way not often seen on the outside. 

Last fall 4 man sodd 2 cood canoe for a sk. Of suger, sugar beine » 
scarce commodity. The sugar originally cost about $6 aand a canoe 

costs $50. Mr. Brower values their canoes for a 15 cent lantern chimney 
and counted myself fortunate to get it, though at other times I had 
given them away. Last year when Mr. Hopson was manager during Mr. 
Brower’s ahsence, he paid many of his mtives with guns, result you 
could buy gums cheaper for cash than you coulé in 3an Prancisco . 
Lanterns were in demand. Among themselves the natives exhhanedd one 
lantern for 5 white fox skins. Even exchanges of guns and lanterns 
werm common. A native induced me to sive him my lantern (I had two) 


for his gun. I have that gm out again for a favor and got far less 
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satigfaction than if I had given out my lantern. I cmsiddér I did 
the native a favor,he most certainly did, but an outsider who did 
not realize conditions here would hardly think so. Apply the condi- 
tion personally and one realézes it. For how mich would you give up 
your eyeglasses if you could not get another pair within a year? 1 
speak of these things simply to show how difficult it is for an out- 
Sider who does not take all ¢hese exceptional cmditions into cm-~ 
siderakéon to properly judge of affairs here. The price baid for 
building the house could have been even lessened if the same money 
had been igvested in a creat variety of goods. 


To have its buildings moved the "RBoard™ at my suggestion sent 
a wood variety of goods and they got it done reasombly. That they 
might not hesitate to send the goods needed I agreed to take off 
their hands any supphies left over and since some of the “Laura 
Madsen” crew eratitiously assisted I shall have so many left on my 
hands I shall be lucky to get rid of them sll. 


Excepting Takpuk, Shaudis and Ahlook the native deer herders 
and apprentices here now are provided with rations by the Government 
There is no 6ther way. Outside the herders there are comparatively 
no independent natives here. At present I Imow of but two. The 
rest either work directly for white men or on capital and material 
furnished by whites. Those two mentioned are free from debt and are 
running whaling crews on their own credit. These two furnish and 
give their crews with the necessities of life and take all the furs 
ivory and bone theirnatives get, so too the vhites. If the season 
is successful they kake, if unsuccessful they lose. A native usually 
hire s himself out every summer for the entire ensuing year, to whon- 
ever he chooses or can. I have it on Mr. Brower'’s authority that 
his natives cost him from $100 to $250 each per year in goods at San 
Francisco prices, freight not added. Not if a youth has or wants 
to have deer he must give up wrking for a boss and live witbh the 
herd. And in the manewhile the native must be supported until he can 
become self-supporting by tis deer. Henée at this place as Mr. Churchill 
has said the herders are provided with rations whether they own deer 
or not, though at present all own deer. But the cost per head if 
far below that which C. S. Whaling & Trading Co. pays for the support 
of the natives. 


On page 55 Mr. Church makes reference to adults being recister- 
ed and so swelling the robl. Iwould like to add before clesine that 
in all the time I have been connected with the school here at Barrow, 
I remember °f having only one adult on my roll, that 2 yore mn of 
about 22 or 25 and further tmt I have never put upon my roll any but 
genuine pupils, in regular attendanne for the purpose of study. 


eg The past year has been far & very trying one On accomt of 

so mach sickness, mostly typhoid fever, there having been thus far 

about 50 cases. Three deaths thus far, one of them being Uncowishek one of 
th e herders. His widow has an adopted son who is nearly old enough to 

#0 to the herd and begin his apprenticeship. Instructions should be given 
to whosoever comes hepe to take chirge of the deer. 


I have not yet located the source of the typoid infection, but 
probably it is in the water, for the past season has been a very dry one 
Am trying to geet the people to either boil their water or else cet 
it off the ocean. In that way I hope for relief. 
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I learned from a letter received from Dr. f. 3. Dedrich of | 
Washington, N. J. tmt he is expecting to come here to meet next summer. 1 
I sincerely hope he does. It is veyy unforturiate that he could not 
reach here this past summer, just now for instance he is so much | 
needed. 


The winter has been a very mild one thus for, and the coak Mrs. 
Spriffe spoke about setting from Mr. Brower will not be needed. 


I trust this communication reached you in proper season, it will 
leave here on the second overland mail starting on Februgry 15. 


Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed) S. R. Spriggs. 


Alaska Division, 
August 17, 1907. 


Reve Robert M. Stevenson, D.D., 
1248 Blaine Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Doctor Stevenson: 


Yours of August of 10th is received. In your 
printed Circular of Seven Financial Classes, you state 
that if said classes are filled it puts at the command 
of Westminster College $70,000. 


I &® not understand how you get $70,000, as the 
seven Glasses only add up $8,350. When I get the money 
I am expecting to give $400 to the Woman's building as a 
thank offering for my recovery. As I have already con- 
tributed $690 to that building it will mke my contribution 
$1009. If it were not for the Yoman's buildine I could give 
you, during the next three or five months possibly $400 for 
helping on of the class list for the Colj’ege. Is the need of 
the Womants building included in your seven calsses? 


Very sincerely yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


ALASKA HISTORY. 


Action of the Presbytery of Alaska, in session at Sitka, 
Alaska, July 15, 1895, re-affirméne the official account of the 
commencement of Presbyterian Missions in Alaska, as adopted by the 
Presbytery of Alaska in session at Sitka, Alaska, September 15, 1884. 


wr ene - = --~- 000 we wwe we Oe 
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Attention having been called to an article published in 
"The North Star and West" 6f June 20, 1895, by Rev. W. Se Holt, entitled 
"Authentid History of Alaskan Missions" the Presbytery of Alaska 
desire to reply that the siad article is misleading and one-sided. 


That while acknowledging the interest which Dr. A. Le 
Lindakgy took in the establishement of Missions in Alaska, they do 
not recognize him as the founder of the Alaska Missions as claimed 
by Mr. Bolt. 


Dr. Lindsley was but one of the several gentlemen working at 
the same problem at the same time. And the Christian public is 
right in consddering that the one who first commenced active work 
and continously pushed it untib the present time is our co-pres- 
byter Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 


It is coneeded that if the facts of a man's life are wanted 
that the man himself is the best authority as to thdse facts. 


Having this in ming the Presbytery of Alaska at its first 
meetine September 15, 1884, prepared and adopted after fll and care 
ful consideration an official atatement of the rise and progress of 
the present work of the Presbyter an Church in Alas*a. 


The historywa¢ prepared while all the first Missiomries 
were still in Alask except Rev. Geo. ¥. Lyon who was only here a 
few months and every minister present at Presbytery except one, 
and he, upon his return home signified his approval of the paver. 


More than that the Historical Statement was submitted to 
such of the lady missionzries as were present and had taken an ac- 
tive part in making the history. 


This historical statement prepared by the pbhoneers of the 
Presbytery at a time when they were all present and tle work was 
still fresh in their memories, ig as follows: (see pprinted bsitor- 
ical statement entitled "The Presbyterian Church in Alaska, an Offi- 
cial sketch of its Rise and Progress, 1877-1884, with the thinutes of 
the First Meeting of the Presbytery of Alaska, Sheldon Jackson, D.D., 
Stated Clerk Press of Thomas McGill & Co., 110% BE. Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1886." 


Done in Presbytery in session at Sitka, Alaska, this 15th 
day of July, 1895. 


November 11, 1907. 


Mrs. Kate H. Hancock, 
Treasurer Woman's 3aikdins Westminster; College, 
444 5. 7th Hast Strect, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


My dear Mr. Hancock: 


It affords me great pleasure to enclose a check of one thou- 
gand dollars for the Woman's Building in connection with Westminster 
Gollege, Salt Lake City. This is the gift of my only sister, Mrs. 


George Norcross, Carlisle, Pa. 


adibicas alka aiet 1 See 
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Kindly mil her a letter of acknowledgement at Carlisle. 
IT hope to send you the $400 tmt I have promised by the Ist of Jamary 
next. 


lt was a wise move to start the foundatims of the buibding 
and I think it will be wise to build this walls roof themim. Then left 
the building stand and settle before vlastering inside. It will 
be a much betterjoh. Remember me kindly to your mother, to sister, 
also other ffiends. Hop this will help brighten vour thanksgiving 
day. 


Respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


Llandudno, Wales, 
August 26, 1907. 


Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., 
My dear Friend: 


@ne is so glad for a respite from travelline and sight- 
seeing, which will sive one an opportunity to write letters; and 
of all those awaiting an acknowledement] yours comes first. 

I took steps before we 1éft New York towards a fund for the erec- | 
tion of a testimonial for you in connection with Westminster College : 
and now the Yoman's Bord has decided to erectt a young ments dorm- 

itory in connection with and upon the grounds of Westminster College 
to be named "Sheaddon Jackson Hall", but it seems to me something 
more must be dons to show not only the Church's but the Nation's 
gratitude and appreciation of your herioic and unselfish devotion 

to church and state. fhe work you have done for the United States 

Ought to be acknowledged in some way and beyond "Sheldon Jackson 

Hali", some tribute service. As soon as I return home, I shall see 

what can be done in the matter. I hope you may live many years, 

and see with your own eyes this testimonial, but if not it will 

surely come in itme. 


One thing is so apparent in Great 3ritian is the acimowl- 
edgment of service rendered, by some testimonial somewhere, in 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul, or in the streets or squares of London. 


It has saddened me when I mMve thought of the valiant 
service our countrymen have given that has never veceived recognition. / 


In Ste Paul the other day, I saw the life-size recumbent 
bronze effigy of "Chinese Gordon", with hhs hand upon the Bible, and 
on his breast two or three button hole boquets, he was not forgetten. 


Neither wiil you be forgotten my dear friend, many will 
enite to testigy to your unselfish zeal for your cowmtry, When the 
time comes, which will surely come, I should like to see in Washineton 
a mrble life-sizw statue of Dr. Jackson, and a reindeer, ar something 
which will tel! the story. 
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Home Missions are more intensely important, in my esteem, 
Since I have seen so mich of the worhd's poverty and darimess. 


Kindest regards to Mrs. Jackson, and devoted esteem for 
my Old friend, in which Mr. James joins. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Skened) Mary &. James. 


Gambell, St. Lawrence Island, Alaska. 
October 15, 1907. 


Dr. Sheldm Jackson, 
Concord, Weshington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Jackson: 


Sshool has beeun in good earnest. The first month we had 
an averaze attendance of forty-eieht and a stragline entellmmt of 
sixty-three. 


We are hoping to have a new school-houss next year. We cer~ 
tainly need more room. “e have seatige room for only fifty-s x with 
sixty-one and sixty-two in attendance each day and two teachers crowded 
almost into tmtkholes. Our home-made desks still stand, but dont look 
half as nice as somenodern ones we saw Outside. I think it would be 
a stinmlus for the children to sit by nice new desks. 


fhere is an eagerness to learn rampant over the whole village. 
Miss Anderson, our beloved assistant, conducts an evening class for young 
men twice a weck with an enroliment of twenty two and a Saturday afternoon 
calss for young women with an enroliment of twelvs. My young men's Bible 
calss on Thussday evenings has an enrollment of twenty-six. lirs. Campbell's 
young women's c&ass two afternoons each week hag an enrollment of twenty- 
six, and sometimes fifteen babies cone with their mothers. The Sunday 
sercices have sometimes overfilled the room and nativeqprayer meeting 
Sunday evenings has an attendance or theirty t forty, Shoolook is the 
same good friend you will remember cof old. Fe is now busy enlarging his 
house.and will, no doubt, soon live in it during the summers at least 
when he can get fuel. He and four others have good houses that they 
would use in winter if they had fuel. Six of the youne =en bhoucht a 
s7all sloop in Nome and this wkill bélp them to cet to at least a 
second bidder for the’r products. We are having great diffievlty in 
getting supplies for the store, but as all things have a beginning, we 
hope to grow. 


The Methodists have begun work in Nome. Mr. Mckgy gave them 
the vacant lot next to the oldbospital and $500.00. They are holding 
meetings in the old library when we are there. We enjoyed the service 
very much. Some evangelist was conducting the meeting. Mrs. Mckay 
introduced me to the minister. He was scarpentering on the new building 
which is a tasty structure about half done. Mr . McKay was dow at Sol- 
omon sO I could not see him. Mr. Woods, the Congregational minister, 
seems to be doine well from all that I heard. Mr . Herwig is nearly 
broken down. 
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The Catholics have beeun a good institutional work at Maryts Igloo. 
They are always fur-siehted enough to grasp the good points. The 
excellent fishing, the supply of wood, and the abundance of berries 
aromd thehot springs near there, all contribute to make it a fine 
Center for building up a good substantial native work. Mining 
developments have not paid in that region. Tow miners, now with us, 
stranded, have been prospecting on St. Lawrence Island this summer. 
They did not kmow tmt it was forbidden. They report the Bartel's 
Tin Mining Company's claims a failure. 


Mr. Sprieces and Mr. Kié@buck arebhoth expected out next 
year. It looks as though te Presbyterians are deserting all Alaska 
west of Mr. 3St. Elias. 


Please have some one send me & full instructions and the 
necessary legal blanks for an Edkimo to get full title to loc-1 »nd 
mineral caliims for use in case something should be found here. 


All our double windowd are in, cracks are gradually being 
stuffed up, lamps trimsed and stoves set in good repair for the long 
nieht which is almost upon us. 


@#eeGe soe ve ece te ececeveeeeoesee Geeeosce Cees eeazeseceaveeeeeeeeveseeveaeeeee 
Lovingly yours] 


(Signed) Egar 0. Campbell. 


The Concord, 
November 27, 1907. 


My dear Doctor Stevenson: 


T encloses you a copy of a letter recently received from 
Mrs. James. 


If the Boy's building is to take my name I hope the Trustees 
will submit the plans to me before they let a contract for building. 
I do not care to see all the working plans but de wish to see front, 
side and rear elevations and the arrangements of rooms on the different 
floors from basement ‘oc attic. I mew the ladies were talkine of naming 
a building for me, but ratherhoped it would have been the Library buildings. 


As you have hed the boy" building so prominently before vou, 
probably you have the plans already prepared avaiting the time when you 
will receive the money fron the Collegiate Insitute proverty. If so, 
you might forward trem to me at any time. When you come to losate your 
heating plant, 1 repsume tht your architect will remind von that it 
should be lower than the buildine to be tested. 


Permit me tO suggest also that the furnaces be below the 
ground, s0 that the railway side track will run ever the top of the 
coal bine, allwwing carloads of coal to be dunped directly into the 
bins, without shovelling edcepting to stow ti away after it is in the 
bine. 


A sheet of white paper placed back of the page will facilitate 
the reading of “rs.James' letter. 
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With kind reeards to Mrs. Stevenson and other friends, ' remin, 
Sincerely yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


The Concrod, Washington, D.C. 
December 25, 1907. 


My dear Mrs. James: 


Your reminiscences of the early strugzles of the VYoman's 
Executive Conmittee are exceedinely valvable for historical purposes 
and will2be preserved either in Dr. Stewart's work, ot in my own on 
the Evolution of the Yoman’s B3card of Home Missions. Im the latter 
there will be a larcer s ace for quoting from original sources than 
is at Doctor Stewart's somnand. 


4g you so earnestly and sympathetically write, "I want 
you to tell me just what kind of a building you woutd liké erected 
for a testimonial to you, in Westuinster University, Utah,” I reply 
"A fire proff Memorial library building. I d not undervalue the 
honor already proposed by the Yoman's Board of Home Missions in 
givine my name to the Boys’ Dormitory to be erected from the sale 
of the Collegiate Institute property. The dormioory should =i thort 
fail be erected during 1908, and cannot wait for individual sifts 
from all parts of the country to secure the ercetion of a much 
lareer building than ¢an be built from the Insitute funds alone. 
My own views and strong perference wbuld be to sell the Instituee 
as contimplated, and with the funds erect at once the boys® dormi- 
tory and the heating plant. 


Then on your return home formulate yorr vans and make 
your auxiliary societies the agents for securing individuals gifts 
for the erection of a "Sheldon Jackson Memorial Library Building." 
Thi; would be apoOpular testijonial of men as well as women to xhox 
appreciation of the work which God hos done throwrh me for the 
Church, the country, and huganity. 


In this latter movement I think the Women of the Methodist 
and Buptist Goceiteis would be vibling to take a samll shere. 


I am glad you called my attentios to the efficient work 
done by “Irs. Plumer Bryan in Pennsylvania. I will write at once 
to her son for a photagraph. 


I greatly thank you for the promise of a copy of your own. 
I am sorry to learn tmt you are not more greatly benefited by your 
rest and travels. I donot wonder that you lone at times for rest, 
but your great administrative ability is still needed by the Churth. 


My daughter Delia returned from Euroce two days ago. Mrs. 
Jackson and the daughters are in ususl health saad jein me in love 
to Mre James and yourself. 


Sigcerely yow friend und fellow vorker jn Christi, 


Szelden Jacksen. 


ly 


Grand Hotel Centinential, 
Vyeres les--slaleres, 
france, Decemoer 11, 1907. 


Dear Mr. Jackson: 

I retura the let chapter of the life and uchievements of Reve 
sasicon Jacason, D.D., which is most uGalraloly writtea aad comeys 2 
very correct and co mprehsnsive accoimt of the early history of the 
Woman's Board, und the present enlargement. 


The perusal of the origin and successive steps in this evolution 
took me back to those early years of a struggle and unxiety for I was made 
first vice president at the end of the second year., and thereafter put 
in a laboring car to help alenug the new enterprise. 


Do your remember the tour through neorther New York made by you 
Dr. Kendall, Dr. Melillen, “rs.Hhines, Miss Alice Robertson and myself 
one autum? How fay away it all seems, and as I loo back over the 26 
years of work for the Executive Committees, and later for the Board, I 
am gald it is all over, and I shall not have the work to do over again. 


The attic in 25 Center St., where we first held our meeting 
the volumteer work so pressir, for we had no paid helpers in those days, 
then venturing upon an assistant, Mrs. 3. Yalker, until she »>roke down, 
then irs. Pints mtil we had to relieves her, menawhile, Mss. Green's 
sudden death, afte ward “irs. Haines muiet and peaceful departure, the trial 
of different ones, some for a time and the work proving too exhaustive, 
departing, until now the great movement calls for 22 paid employees from 
school superintendent (Rev. Robert Craiz) dow to the office errand boy. 


All along these years there had been continuous pushing forward, 
sometimes finding owsélves in debt at the cloas of the year, to our 
chagrin, and anxiety, azain flourishing, in close synpethy with the 3oard, 
gsc th: t we suffered with it, when the Secretaries were ineffficient,. oh 
how those years come before met None but an ommigscient one can sum wun -li 
the labor and care tht has been greatly necessary to the vresent develop- 
ment, God mmovs it all, and He has greatly blessed the offering. You and 
I cannot expect to have what we have done fubly appreciated in this vorld 
enough thet God has blessed us in and through it all. 


SHFOSCSSEHSSCSEHCHRHSOSHCOSSSH REECE EHTHOHSH HOH EHHHSTERSE CHORE REBOOT ESE 


Yours faithfully, with wr. 
James kind regards (and my own) to Mrs. Jackson and yourself. 


(Signed) Mary E. James. 


Wooster, Ohio. 
January 27, 1908. 


My dear DriyJackson: 
Looking over some preserved family recotds I find two entries 


by “rs. Gcovel which nention her inherest in the formation of the Wo- 
man's Board of Home Missions. 
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The first entry is under the general date 1678 ami reads thus:- 
"This year will be remembered by me as my Home Mission year. The first 
meeting held during she Assembly in Pittsburgh was the means of bringing 
me into the work, which took me three times to New York, including the 
mesting at Saratoga, many many letters, hours of thought, anxiety and 
prayer by and from a hand-fall of Chrsitan women were wrought into the 
formation of the Woman's Executive Comnittee. And now that it tas 4 name 
and place among otier agencies for 7o0d, may the Lord own and bless it 
for the help of pure religion and for his glorye” 


The seconi entry bears date of Yay 1880 and reads thus:- 
"Were it not for Home Mission and Fooreign Mission annual meetings, 
what would the tired Presbyterian wmen do for change and rest.” 
A paper is a orodigious undertaking but if its magic influeence secures 
& true day's feast of soul and brain, with an excursion among one’s 
kith and kin in addition, it is worth even more than it costs. 
Cincinnati, the pendletons, the Musci Hall and the Choristers made a 
deliehtful setting of the jewel, our Women's meetings 


Another entry may be subjected showing her devoted loyalty to 
the churchk:- 

Ocotber 1889. "I have been at the Pan Presbyterian Council. 
There I was not so much stirred by being bron a womem ( a privilege 
she always prized} as of being b orn and bred a Presbyterian. Dear 
old faith of my fathers! - growine more dear as the piety and wisdom 
of the world's best men prove it to »e the best of belief to live by 
and die by. Such an assmnbly of eminent men from Abr@ad ( and women 
too} ag well as those from hoge I may neveer see again. It was a 
privilege to listen, to see and indeed just to be at such a time and 
plage." 


I do not know that these extracts will be of any use to you 
but they show where her heart was. May your fbow abied in strength." 


Sincerely yours, 


(Bigned) Sylvester F. Scovel. 


The Concord, Washington, D.C., 
April 2, 1908. 


Mrs, Kate H. Hancock, “reasurer. 
Redlands, California. 


tr dear Vrs. Hancock: 


Dr. Stevenson has notified re that the money is all raised for 
the Woman's building, Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Ushh. 


I now enclose you from my wife, the thousand dollars whiéh 
she promise’ when the other $900 should be raised. Please send the re- 
ceipt direct to her (Mrs. Sheldon Jackslon, The Gongord, Washington, D.C.). 


We shall be glad to ses Mrs. Allen, when she comes to Yashineton 
and hear more of colleges plans etc. 


Respectfully yours, 


Sheldon Jackson. 


June 20, 1908. 


Doctor Sheldon Jackson, 
General Arent of Education in Alaska, 
Washineton, D. CO. 


My dear Doctor Jackson: 


I have transmitted your letter of resignation ot the Secretary 
and am informed that it has been accepted. I cannot let pass this trans- 
action, which brings to a close your twenty-three years of connection with 
this Offiice, without expressing my sense of the great impontance of the 
work which you have done for the natives of Alaska. The establishment of 
schoOls over a wide extended territory, the beginnings of instruction in 
the ordinary school subjects, taught in theEnglésh language, together with 
the still more important subjects, of moral standards and industrial cocupa- 
tion, and varticularly the introduction of the reindeer industry, tthese are 
achtevements of large significance and leave no doubt that your name will 
lone be held in memory by those who are cmcerned in the uplift of the Ala- 
skan natives. 


Be assured thit my warm persoral reeard soes with you in your 
retirement from this Office, Bnd my food wishes for the imporvement of 
your health, and your general hapriness and porsperity. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Sicned) Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
Commissioner. 


